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Introduction 



This book is^aboul children and schooling, about some of the ways in 
which child development and learning have been perceived and how 
such perceptions appear to have affected or informed the process of 
formal education. Schooling is seen as part of socialisation, itself a 
process of scxial learning which centres upon the gradual internahsation 
of values, norms and culture. While socialisation in its entirety can be 
thought of as a cuniulative-cum-interactive affair bearing upon our 
human development and decline throughout the life-cycle, schooling 
cannot. True, schooling is now long, rather than short, an expen>cnce 
often endured rather than enjoyed, but in mostmodemsocietiesitstops 
for the vast majority of adolescents at the age of 16 years or so, and that 
majority then i.scapcs with relief into the adult world. 

What follows i^re seven moderately lengthy chapters each of which is. 
in effect, self-contained and can be read on its own, Tliese essays are 
intended to providt basic commentary, some synthesiser overviewand, 
one hopes, stimulation for discussion and further study. Notes and 
suggestions for further reading are provided at the end of each chapter. 
Fundamental to the organisation of the book is an attempt to provide a 
gradual development of some of the major issues in the socialisation of 
children as seen from a J^ocial-psychologtst's perspective. Children are 
viewed very much as social products: and the interrelatedness of theories 
of child-rearing with those'of the growth of cognition and anVncrcasing 
awareness of self are important themes which are graduall/extended 
throughout the book. Addftionally, the complexity of the issues 
increases as the book develops. 

Some may be surprised to nOIe that classroom interaction and studies 
of teaching styles have (for the most part) been omitted. It was felt that 
these have been dealt with at length elsewhere and that constant 
exposure and the political capital made have created as much heat as 
light, coupled with a tendency for educationists to perceive classroom 
interaction itself as the social psychdJogy of education.^Moreover, such 
topics are essentially based upon empirical investigation of 
person-situation interactions and the appropriateness of their 
methodologies is still hotly disputed. Cojisequently. much of the recent 
deb;ite on classroom interaction is couched in terms which have little 
real meaning for class teachers and which seem to have surprisingly little 
purchase on the methodology of organisation and teaching. The 
perspectives of these chapters are broader, more discursive and. in part*, 
concerned with aspects of edu^ition which do not appear to have been 
adequately synthesised in terms relevant to teachers. 

The lives of children are shaped by interaction with their caretakers, 
their friends, their teachers and within the institutions provided by adult 
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society. In ihi^ book the reader will find fivT broadly discursive 
summary chapters dealing with changing beliefs about child-rearing; 
with the roles of schools and teachers in the culture; with the twistmg 
strands of psychology and their relative impact on schools; with 
perspectives of achievement; and' with self-esteem and locus of control.^ 
Additionally, two more polemical chapters are included on the mterplay 
of some of these issues in respect of formal education and the 

curriculum. • . u r - 

Certain problems in particular have preoccupied me m the shapmgol 
this book. One is the age-old problem of a disjuncture between theory 
and practice; another is that of the frequent mismatch between the 
curriculum and the child; the third concerns social learning and 
attribution theories, which, though an important part of social 
psychology, seem yet so neglected by educationists. In particular there 
has been relatively little written in the UK on perceived pers9nal control 
and academic achievement, despite much on the more obvious social 
correlates of school success, Tlie final chapter tries to redress this 
imbalance by reminding one how fruitful might be the work stemming 
from Julian Rotter's social learning theory, how critical some of it may 
still be for a finer understanding of tflc processes of socialisation (and 
education) and how.cleariy much of it relates to the motivation of the 
child and his beliefs in himself. 

The essence of social psychology is social injluencc, how the' reaU 
imagined, expected and implied bchavioi^ and attitudes of others affect 

- our behaviour. Definitions of childhood and education have such 
cultural salience that teachers and children bringacargoof culturalZ>nc- 

a-brac to the schoolroom; a cargo which sensitises, alters, inhibits and 
' modifies the interaction taking place. Furthermore, many categories 
employed in education arc notoriously vague and seem more intended 
as rallying cries for the faithful, than as accurate dcscnptions of what . 
docs or does not go on. " . r n • 

Discussions of education herein are predicated on the following 

beliefs: 

- (I) The school is a social and cultural instifution which scfvcs 

primarily as an environment in which to 'exchange ideas, resources 
and people through a network of communications systems. The 
curriculum as taught is an example of such a communication 
system.** 

(2) Education is primarily concerned with human development; and 
schooling is a vehicle for mobilising and directing thai development 
at the behest of adults. ^ . 

•Skilbcck, M.. appendix A. in Walton, J. and Wctton. J. (cds). /?a//W Curriculum 
riannirtf^ {LoiMion: Ward Lock, 1976). p. 154. 
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(3) Curriculum theory (of which there iscert;iinl) no dearth) u bi)und 
up with theoriei of learning, with perceptions of the validity of 
knowledge and with views of culture. 

(4) ^ In 'the classrcKMii transaction frcquemly overrides content and 

personal ijcrception of the 'messages' transmitted is a crucial 
feature of all learning. 

(5) Physical, economic and external soc^l coastraints inevitably 
impose pragmatic shape upon educationalists' intentions. 

Lastly, it should be pointed out that this book is not written with the 
sole intention of informing educational theorists, but rather that il 
should serve the purpose of placing .some of the main issues, as I see 
them, before teachers in training and on in-service courses. It is 
presented as an attempt to put some of the problems which teachers 
have frequently discussed with me into a context recognisable by 
teachers and relating to thqory and to their concerns. Inevitably the 
arena is larger than schooling itself. Schooling is embedded in the formal 
organisation of a society's attempts to perpetuate itself and to direct its 
regeneration. But, as is well known, socialisation processes have a 
tendency to *solidify*; and despite the uniqueness of individual schools, 
teachers and pupils, one cannot but be aware that schools! as a vital part 
of that socialisatiop, move easilV towards conservaiic^n and 
confirmation of existing 5,ociaI roles, norms and values, as well as 
towards a perhaps unwilling or.e\^ unwitting preservation of existing 
social-class structures. ' 

NOTES. REFERPNCi:S AND RECOMMENDED READINGS 

At the end of each chapter are notes and references which provide 
additional information to the chapter eontent preceding;. There then 
follow short lists of recommended reading, designed to expand 
particular topics or to act as catalysts for further reading and research/ 
For the serious student, it is usually both helpful and advisable to keep . 
one's own references to additional reading in some systematic and 
consistent manner.' 




THREE THINGS TO REMEMBER 



ll Kcfin to mc hkcl) iful hvinumstic cducauon nmU contnuic to 
provide ihc cdvualors' uJcologv. bui ih.w managerial cduc^lion will 
continvK lo rcprcscrU Ihc rcai>iy. Ih.il \s lo say. ihc mo^t likely 
dcvclopmcni may be thai cducalur^ \«.ill coniuuic lo place pnmar>' 
imporiancc on diiinbuiion valuer explaining ihctr clUnts lo 
ihcrDvcho. Hvii uhcn importani ivvvjc^ at^c raided inllucncing the 
\truciura! rclaiions bciv.cco %clux)h and communiiicj, ihc-tij^^^rcgaic 
valuer of riunakrjrrJ-ti education arc liVcly* lo prevail in llicif nctions. 
So the professional idcolosy \s Itkcly Xo be hununiMic. but the 
operational ideology likely to b<r one of social utility. 

(1. Cireen. 'Scbooh and comn)unitieM 
a IvKik forwartr, Uc^minl l.i!uiafu^n.:l Rnic^, 
vol. v;. no. 2. VWh pp. 236-7) 

There is no more dangerous tiu^n than the expert vwth one. or perhaps 
two. years of ^hix^lteaching experience - except the legion who 
have none. 

{V Mvisi-'rove. School end ihc Social OrJcr. New York, 

Wiley, pp. 1-2) 

Most children accept school as a necessary evil, as do most teachers. 
TIk two minorltic^. tho^c who valwc its experiences too highly (as I 
do) or hate it obsessively, are relatively small. 

(A. R. Barton. School for io\r. London. 

Hutchinson. 19*6. p. 153) 
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Chapter J 

PelSpectiveTof G^^^ 
Historieal Overviewv>r 

REMQIOUS BELIEF AND ROMANTIC IDEOLOGY 

Presumably, any recognition that education is arf institutionalised fdrm 
of socialisation, and one specifically designed by the state, must itself 
take cognisance of .the 'state of childhood- and of the states towards 
which those cjiildren must be directed.' Thus, \yhen a society decides, 
presumably collectively, or through the medium of some government 
decision, that the time is ripe for a national system of education, its first 
thoughts are usually to diitil some overall purpose and to set this out in 
the form of specified aims and objectives for the total system. What is 
thought most desirable for children is, however, rarely the sole factor 
guiding such a decoration. Expediency in terms of market forces, in - 
terms of feasibility, in terms of political stability may also be a crucial 
factor for consideration. In particular it is usual for &uch a distillation to 
take ver^ clear sounding^ot merely of the dominant values, but of the 
political and Hnancialxonditions current in that society. 

The state's aims and objectives are made publicand are then reified to 
some degree, becoming the principles of action. In England the 
Education Act 1944 is concerned with the eduiCation of all citizens 'to the 
full extent of their interests and capacities, from cradle to grave, to 
participate in a democratic and technological society and to serve their 
country loyally''; and many English people, even today, see such a 
statement as epitomising the major objective of schooling. As well as 
ensuring that these principles are fulfilled in respect of subsequent 
national and local organisation^ of state schooling, they^re usually 
implicit in the selection of knowledge regarded as important for 
presentation a^ difler^nt ages of schooling. Bernstein has referred to t his 
- the curriculum - as *whiat counts as valid knowledge'.^ Clearly, the 
nature of that curriculum will itself be affected both by ideologies 
cunent in the culture, and by the persons responsible fof their 
presentation and selection. Likewise, the ideologies are not only in part . 
reflected in the organisation and content of teacher education and ' 
training, Jjut will also affect the selection of personnel considered 
suitable for teaching and overall viewpoints about the teacher's role. 
' What is often forgotten is that the learners themselves will have a critical 
effect upon the nature of the information presented within that 
curriculum and that, moreover, different ideologies will often lead to 
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very different yiewJJ concerning wha] is appropriate for children Qf . 
different iiges andjlevels of ability. Inshoj-t,what the culture deems to be 
the cfiaracteristicj^^^^ affect the content and 

nature of the transactions mad^e between one generation and another. 
Curricular transactions within the school are* no exception tp this rule, 
except in so far as one must take account of the processes of 
institutionalisatibft and, consequently, bf a somctiniC5-^lower ratc^of 
change in the nature of the transactions than may be.cxhibitedtn society 
generally Different perspectives of children, different assumptions 
about their *charjvcter', lead to different views of kno>yledge and 
different views concerning appropriate modes of presentation. 

There is no current dearth of written advice upon the upbringing and 
education of young children, nor was there in the past. During the 
seventeenth, eighteenth and possibly the first half of the nineteenth 
centuries, however, perspectives on xhild-rearing were clearly linked 
with what the Newsons call, 'expectation of death, rathei' than with the 
hope of a balanced and integrated life\^ Such perspectives were for the 
most part related to tW9 main features of life; the one consisting of the 
reality of high infant mortality, the demographic actualities of an age 
which (almost of necessity) followed practices of 'hatdening' the child; 
the other concei;niifg a viewpoint of ultimate salvation which has some 
of its origins Jn Calvinism, Pietism and Methodism, and which are 
often loosely categorised as Protestant or Puritan belief. Certainly, 
children were often treated with what we would nowadays regard as 
unNyarrantable harshness: 'Severity was doubtless hallowed by puritan 
and stoic traditions; but the quasi-medical practice of hardening had 
been advocated by the physidian, John Locke, and found ready 
acceptance in ^n age which discovered the principle of innoculation,'^ 
Clearly, where'fducation and child-rearing are inseparably linkted, as 
indeed they were prior to the mid-nineteenth century, one must take 
account of pronouncement and tract, religious letter and medical 
advice, since such statements formed the background to family opinion 
and to the socialisation of the child in Europe and North America, 

As Sunlfcy remarks, it followed from such advice as th^t of the 
Protestants that many parents tended to regard all children as inherently 
sinful, to believe that play might well be the device of the devil and that 
strict discipline resulting in perfect obedience and seriousness was the 
only possible joute to salvatidpv^ Such views clearly sprang from what 
m ight be regarded as an earlier generic protestantism, and while it.would 
be simplistic in the extreme to regard them as representing the only 
coherent view of children during the sixteenth, seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, they were certainly extremely pervasive in Europe 
and America and, moreover, were common well into the nineteenth, 
century, 'One shouid, of course, bear in mind the fact that most 
education prior to the nineteenth century was informal rather than 
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institutionalised, and that the comments of Crispus (see below) and 
* others w^^ in thcform of adviccio mothers or to parents 

on tlYc upbrTngirigortheir chil^ generally. But formal education and 
its cui;riciilum were certainly thought of in like vein, in terms of rt:Iigious 
and moral training. Lesson; corftbnt and transactions were imbued with 
the Protestant Ethic. The dominant cultural ideology largely dictated 
the reactions' of the oIat*Ts^c|ieration -to the yoimger. Child 
characteristics were, thought to be those of sinfulness, with fcver- 
watchful death looking for a chance to clutch the pranksdme idler to his 
bosom before salvatiowhad been assured. As has been said earlier, such 
a view was at any rate mghly realistic as regards infant mortality. Many a 
'pretty bud' was doomed to an early grave. Thus considerations of 
material suitable for learning, whether at home, at Sunday school, or 
school proper, were based upon adults' beliefs that the child should 
rapidly acquire a desired moral state, rather than upon any real under- 
standing of the immediate needs orchildren. 

The essential distillation from a Calvinist view of child-reading is 
well illustrated in Crispus's- (pseud.) On /Ae Education of Children,^ 
written in 1814: 

The root and foundation of misconduct in children is human 
depravity; depravity in the parent and depravity in thcL child. This 
ought never to be overlooked, nor forgotten in any of our systems of 
' education, but should be perpetually kept in view. Corrupt ourselves, 
we look with a more favorable eye upon the faults of our children, 
and feel a reluctance in conveying a censure to them which will recoil 
upon ourselves.^ 

There is much to suggest, therefore, that the Protestant Ethic, as it is 
often loosely termed, had a profound effect uppn seventeenth-,^ 
eighteenth- and early nineteenth-cent^y views of children. But to^ 
pretend that the Protestant Ethic caivJoc^Seen as some unified whole and 
a cohesive force would be to flout thehistorical evidence. Undoubtedly, 
the combination of high infant mortality, the emphasis upon salvation 
and notions of predeterminism (springing from Calvinism), and what 
Weber referred to as the subtle combination ofthe 'four principal forms 
of ascetic Protestan^sm', namely, Calvinism, Pietism, Methodism and 
the Baptist moven^nt,' all produced views of childho^ which were 
remarkably consistent in Eifrope and North America fofwell over two 
centuries. The represented nature of childhood was one of wilfulness 
and idleness, one which was inherently sinful; thus education was 
usually heavily -weighted in favour of the inculcation jof humility, 
industry and obedienpe. The nineteenth-c^ury Protestants wer^, 
however, much more open than many to the^impact of Darwinism 
during the latter half of the century and also to pressures from emerging 
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intellectuals and scientists. This later led to different positions within , 
protestantism, from which in part emerged , such totally polarised 
viewpoints as fundamentalism and positivism. • s ^ 

I The admittance of differing a'nd evolving /creeds' within 
protestantism wa? possibly one of the vital aspects which later 
distinguished some of the mainstream evolutionary modernists from, ; 
their forebears and may have been gradually responsible for th^shift in 
emphasis from faith to good works. In part, of course, this shift from ^ 
faith to the striving,^comp.eting ambiencb of the nineteenth century, is 
one of the central issues discussed in Weber's famous essays of 1904-5. 
Very approximately the effect upon views of. childhood (especially 
during the latter half of that century) was to increase thp emphasis upon 
industriousness as a desirable learning experience during childhbod, a - 
change of emphasis from mere passive obedience io ihsii o{ effective 
outcome, or as Little remarks of puritanism: when it appeals, *the moral 
pressure will be on for, the voluntary, self-initiated economic 
behaviour'.* (This theme is discussed again in the. context of 
socialisation and achievement in Chapter 5). 

One must reiterate, however, that much of this ethos is more^' 
concerned with the socialisation and upbringing of children in the home 
than in formal educational institutions. For in England at least, schemes 
of national education were relatively late on the scene and even the 
Forster Act of 1870 was not fully implemented until the local 
government acts of 1880-6. Consequently, much of nineteenth-century 
English education was dependent upon religious foundation and 
philanthropy. (Up to 1833 there was no grant by Parliament for 
education and schools were financed by religious fomdations and by 
charity support.) Such religious foundations, whileoften motivated by 
the highest ideals, were not necessarily capable of viewing childhood 
with ^y sort of objectivity. Moreover, many such foundations had their 
rootVin the Calvinism of .the past and still regarded children 'and 
childhpod as the battlefield between the forces of good and evil. 

Thus it can be said that, however described, the Protestant-cum- 
Puritan traditions of Christian nurture held considerable sway over the 
ideas of many concerned with the upbringing of children between the 
mid-seventeenth and mid-nineteenth centuries in England, North 
America and non-Catholic Europe. Such traditions, though, were not 
the only ones, and, V^ile by the 1850s a transformation was slowly 
coming about in the writings of the Christian advisers in part hastened 
by the impact of Darwin, a transformation epitomised by the term 
'romantic' was also slowly gaining ground. Many might argue that 
Rousseau, writing in the second half of the eighteenth century, >yas'the 
father of sOch an ideology, but in part its origins lie back in such diverse 
roots as Aristotle's Mearning by doing' ajid in the deist theories of 
natural goodness. Rousseau, however, gave it life and immediacy. He 
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was an impassioned and articulate critic of his society and iil his writing 
education saw possibilities for reform through the education of 
childrcn'rln Efulle he proposed that the child should be nurtured 
•naturally', growing up as Nature intended, free from the corrupting 
influence of urban France and residing in a southern French village 
where his learning, under the watchful eye of a tutor, would bq true . 
learning unadulterated by t(^ sophistications of society. The tutor's task 
was not so much to teach as to enable Nature to work her miriicic for 
him. Sqciety, full of unnaturaland harmful* influences, must be ke^t 
from the child. It is heady stuff, powerful and persuasive. Moreover, it 
has had a continuing influence ~ in part good, in paft bad ~ Upon 
perceptions of child-rearing and the relationship between the' 
development of the child and the cultural context. It contributed to the 
closer observation and understanding of children and to a greater 
recognition of their real state and development. It laid useful emphasis 
upon the corrupting evils of a society moving towards increasing 
urbanisation and industrialisation. But it was dangerous in so far as it 
led to an oversimplification of the relationship between child develop- 
ment and culture. It was good in that it helped lay the foundation for the 
gre^t interest in childhood shown later by such people as Darwin, Preyer, 
Froebel, Watson, Hall, Thorndike and Freud; an interest which can be 
" thought of as being centrally concerned with the 'original' nature of man 
through observation and understanding of the clyld. It gave strength and 
purpose to the eloquence of some of the romantic poets (notably 
Wordsworth), as well as heart to those impoverished Chartists who saw 
education as part of the way to establish greater dignity for all men and 
women.' But like the so-called Protestant Ethic, it should not be represen- 
ted as some single, consistent and dominant ideology; it, too, is a ragged and 
fractionated conglomerate of ideas from a variety of sources, which 
happened to push very roughly in the same direction. And, for 
much of the first half of the nineteenth century, the two dominant 
ideologies of child-rearing - those of the 'free and the un-free 
child' - ran side by side./° The Protestant/Puritan model, while usually 
in the ascendant, was the one concerned with restraint, discipline and 
salvation; the Rousseau/Romantic model was one concentrating upon 
the essential innocence of children. Needless to say 'Rousseauphiles' 
were disapproved of and actively discouraged by the writings of the 
evangelical reformists, such as Hannah More or Wesley.'' English 
reformersT of the J 800s took up tbe ideas of Rousseau, modified, 
developed, or adapted them^ From then on the dissolution of the 
essentially Calvinist ideology quickened, and though that ideology 
contftiued as a powerful force, a force to be reckoned with, throughout 
almost the entire nineteenth century, its overthrow can be considered 
assured by 1900 (assured but not absolute). 

Boas once referred to the flowering of views of childhood innocence 
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as •the cult of childjiood*,'* This •cult' Imd origins stretching at least as 
far back us those oKalvinlsm. For instance, Carlo (1628) wrote that 'A 
chlldc , . . knowes no evil, nor hath made means by sin to be acquainted 
with miJ^cry'.*^ But the innocence of childhood is a view particularly 
' associated with the writing of Wordsworth and Blake. Wordsworth's 
famous line ' 

The Child is father of the Man 

is often quoted without the two subsequent ones: 

* ■ ' ' ' . 

' ' ' And I could wish my days to be ^ 

Bound each to each by natural piety.'* 

It is quoted as exemplifying a view, held in part by Rousseau and the 
Romantics, finding fruition perhaps in Freud (and perspectives of a 
subsequent loss of innocence?) and continued right through to the 
. optimistic, though culture-bound, perspectives of modern humanistic 
psychology. There is little doubt that in The Prelude or 'Ode, Intimations 
of Immortality' Wordsworth does dispjay a conviction that the child is 
born in 'Freedom andinnocence', that 'Nature' is, if not the most secure, 
perhaps the best tutor, and that 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing Boy.'* - 

' As such his influence has been well documented; as indeed has Blake's.*' 
Blake's Angel no doubt incurred much Calvinist criticism in saying 
♦Little creature, formed of Joy and Mirth,/Go love without the help of 
anything on earth',** lest such an exhortation be taken as advice to 
^ children, too. But Blake's views of childhood had the adTvantage of being 
' both securely and obviously related to Christianity, at the same time as 
representing to his readers the non-corrupt nature of the child 
M^holcsomely and attractively. . u i i 

Other poets and essayists such as Lamb and Hazlitt may be clearly 
associated with views of childhood running directly counter to those of 
Calvinist doctrines. Umb in particular*' lets his warmth and concern 
for children show in such items as *Dream CYAWtv: (Essays of EUa)^s 
well as in his contributions to Coleridfee'^ Poems on Various SubjectsAn 
the same year that Lamb published hisTj/e^/rom Shakespeare (mi) 
~-JohirttarrisT)ublished-his^Ae-i?w//e>^^ 

in that it was clearly written with children in mind,yet, as Darton pomts 
out describes revels which 'had not a trace of moral value, nor the least 
' touch ofarchness, patronage, grown-up-ness,be-goodness' in them. It 
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was as a breath of iVesluiij^ii clilldrcirji writinK--aiul hcncalh it lay the 
changing perspectives of that century. Moreover, in some respects, and 
taken in conjunction with the gathering strength of the 'cuh of 
chiUlhood', it heralded those perspectives of childhood whicli still arc 
partly with us tochiy. > < 

Amoffg the architects W 'childhood' as wc know it, or describe* it 
today, (rtiust surely be atcountcd one, Johann Heinricli Pcstaloz/i 
(1746-1827). Not that his ideas Are easily represented as a unified whole: 

If one struggles to sort oijt tlic various strands that comprised 
Pcstalozzianis'm, there appears a bewildering tangle of diverse 
philosophical threads, such as enlightened rationalism, naturalistic 
romanticism^ German idealism, pietistical Christianity, soci^il 
philanthropism, political reformism and industrial liberalism. It was 
a mixture, rather than a blending.^' • / 

But what IS clear is that Pcs^^Uozzi carcdfor all humanity,and especially 
for children. He was a Icgdnd in his own lifetime. He ncgotiatcd'with 
Napoleon, was the friend and adviser of kings. He opposed ediigation 
based on force, submission and rote, but he believed in firm discipline, 
set tasks and no distractions. He opposed corporal punishment in 
schools, but saw it as a reasonable part of child-rearing at home* Above 
all he emphasised the humanity of the child. He believed that thcjq^^^ 
^ lived in his own world and that it repaid adults to study and unders^^d^ 
that world, if they were to become effective teachers. He stressed thV 
importance of the nco-natal environment. He admits his debt to 
Rousseau, yet was concerned with detail and structure in learning. For 
Pcstalozzi, language development- was the key to learning and he 
developed exercises and games with phoneme and morpheme stcms,'so 
that the child could, by learning at his mother's knee, be capable of. 
distinguishing various sounds so as to.hclp the teaching of later reading 
and writing. At the Yvcrdor) Institute in Switzerland .Pcstalozzi 
developed and encouraged early exploration in mathematics and. 
geometrical relationships such that it formed a central core to the 
curriculum even for 5-ycar-olds. 

Alas, in this day much of Pcstalozzi's influence, his sound plans for 
lessons, his central concern with the child's view of himself, is forgotten. 
In part this was because his English disciples, notably Charles and 
Elizabeth Mayo, seem to have been pedants as well as pedagogues. 
Though they founded the Home and Colonial School Society in 1836 to 
establish and perpetuate their version of Pestalozzianism, it is clear that 
only aspects of structure and lesson pjannmg (particul arly that of the 
object-lesson) were really adhered to. The liberalising, humanising 
concerns of Pcstalozzi were not well understood, nor much followed in 
England. In the USA, the* story is rather different. Though Pcstalozzi 
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Wii)ultl,^iral) ci)nHclc/;i(:<jJjkvc had ^x<\\\ tlilllculty in rccogniAinB sonic 
of hiA' heirs, his.jdcdfi #pcd to provide thai rich ?iccdM lor later 
ninci'ce^itU- and curJy^i%5 aciivity-orlcntcd mX *^.l"»y: , . 

ccntrcilV^ducntloin>j»^ " a t • i 

' All this is both'lVcoinprcss mid luulei score that, as Aries rennnus 
us." children a^i y^C kiu)\v ([jicni today arc no more than the cultural and 
historical yickl ^f'the pr^ious centuries. I'lie child is the monument to 
his culture,' iiiV'wcll us its product, Literature lilcewise rellects and 
parallels Ihis^fp itself. Sully summed up the position quite clearly einhty 
' years \\m>fM^^ he wrote thai the 'grace orchildlioodVowed nmch to the 
disc6v«fri^ the poels: 

/ V/or(i^'worth has stopped over his cradle intent on catching, ere they 
M'^^^ die 'visionary gleams' of 'the glories he hath kno\vn\ Blake. 
^U;Tl . Stevenson and others have tried to put into language his 
.^aA^drcamlngs, his quaint fancyings. Dickens and Victor Hugo have 
/"'j^'own us something of his delicate quivering heart strings. 

has summed up the divine charm of 'children's ways and 
^it.fc^f wiles'. The page of modv^rn literature is, indeed, a monument of our 
child-love and our child-admiration.^^ 

% Thus, the Rousscau-cum-Romantic view developed during the nine- 

tecnth, century, and if flowered not only in Europe, but in England and 
\l >Nprth America equally. The natural development of the child would, if 

unsullied, it was thought, be tending towards the good and the beautiful. 
'^'I^Thc child, now innocent and to be protected from the ugly and perverse, 
/ y^?6uld,if nurtured openly and 'naturally', achieve perfection. With him, 
-"'would come a changing society and increasing social worthwhilcncss. 
It was not only poets and essayists who were captivated by such views, 

but educationists, too: in particular, Fricdrich Froebcl (1782-1852). 

Froebel was a philosopher and one who gave tl)e name 'kindergarten' to 

the world. In 1826 he wrote: 

Therefore the child should, from the very time of his;16irth* be viewed 
in accordance with his nature, treated correctly, artd given the free, 
all-sided use of his powers, By no means should the use of certain 
powers and members be enhanced at theexpense 6Wthers,and these 
hindered in their development; the child should neither be partly 
. chained, fettered, nor swathed; nc5r, later on, spoiled by too much 
assistance" / 

and 

Thus, we find the human being even at the earlier stages of boyhood 
fitted for the highest and most important concern of mankind Jor the 
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luHilinciit ol hU ilcriliiiy aiul ini«ktii>i), which h the* rcprc:)cntiitioii of 
the divine mitilie within hiin.^* . 



I*iic(h iih I'nJchcIS cuily cthuatimial itlcii-* wcir WDikctl oui ihn iny the 
pciinil he spent ut his I'thuational Institute at Keilhan. institute 
was c^tahhshed in the small vilhige partly iit (he hehest ot his widitweit 
sistcr-ia-hiw, wlu) had ihiec hoys, Vo these thiee hoys were aihletl tluee 
Inorc - anil, with this little hand ot six, auil two .i)thci uihilts 
(Miililcniloif and I.auK'^thal), the institute (|uickly ^lew U) smyc sixty 
pupils. It was haul pressed iuul later j>ersccuieil hy the Ffussian 
^ovcrnrnent on both political aiul reli[>ious }*ionnils! iint itespitc 
I'rochcr.H leaving the institute in IK3I, he continued io write and point 
the direction towarils an education curiously blending (ip^^^'^'^^^i ^^^^^'^ 
with a regard Tor Christianity, an education truly 'process*, rather than 
'cOMtcnt'-orientcil. . One hundred and lllty years later l-rocbel's 
principles have a familiar anil vcr^ nuulcrn souiul to them, and one 
imagines that rroebel and Pia^ct would have had nuich to say to one 
another: % 

Self-activity of the n\ind is the fipit law ol instruction; . . . slowly,, 
continuously, and in logical succession it priKccds . . . from the simple 
to the coniplcx, from the concrete to the abstract, so well adapted to 
the child and his needs that he learns as eagerly as he plays. 

Fletcher and Wclton say Frocbcl clearly came under the influence of 
the romantic school of thought. "Nature was almost deified * . .[and] the 
glamour of the conception, so readily warmed by poetic emotion, spread 
rapidly throughout Knropc, It marked another side of the rebellion of 
the human spirit . . . [and] may be traced in the romantic literature of the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries^' Frocbcl wrote of 
education taking account of the view that man, being a divine being, was 
in unity with ^11 things of nature, that instruction was not to be directive 
and interfering, but passive, nurturant and protective, that discipline 
must direct instinct and channel it rather than merely oppose it. But 
(unlike Rousseau) he believed that there were, however, the unbridled 
impulses which the child must learn to check and utilise, that play 
should be *naturally progressive' and that his 'gifts' and *occupations' 
were an integral aid to the education he envisaged.^'* 

Frocbcl, then, in his launching of the kindergarten movement, treated 
perspectives and theories of early childhood education which were at 
once practical and mystical. Such views quickly spread, despite the 
initial persecution, throughout Europe, North America, England and 
"New Zealand. Froebel clearly believed that the secdS of perfection which 
lay in each child could be drawn forth and nurtured through the effective 
use of syrnbpis and gifts. Much of his analogy and metaphor was drawn 



Uiun lh0 ltinB»»d«c 4^ grtHlcning: l Ue tiUwMof, like ihr c^vaW ^i^uicwcf, 
was luyiuviJi? the rtppic»i)iiai<' un\ d\u\ dit\\A\c' rnrthU <h<; bCc**! hi 

the jjittcticci. hrtllovscii hy ninc ttiul aluKvutt>h<*rnci iivc,diC!fclillirip<iM 

While l'ri>cl>cl limy Ik »rcn uvlcrtf aiui Icgiiiiuaie heir In ihc liiiropcaM 
^iDiUitiuic' Uiuiition. he tiUo rcpfciicnii i^n iin|H)iiani link in ihc 
hiiictcfiith ccniury 'cluiiir which \ca%\S Id S(XiHcr. I icud tJiul' 
I hofiuiikc. NiM lhat Fiuk-JkI can l>c tcpiocnictl in inuyMcnuiic. 1 here 
^ is inuth in his ohscrviUlnn* which is clearly dcr ivcil Iron) cnipif ici%ni wnd 
liciiiilcil nnnutiae of wnrkinK wilfi unil watching children, llul lof the 
most l^rl it i'i i\ 'creed', rather thun u descriptive analysis; it implies 
•ou|tht* ruthef than 'd(Ki\ ticverlcy and Phillips put thi?i point quite 
clearly when, in releirin^ to Spencer, they say: 

What ix nie cave i< an empirical niatter, but what ousiht to be the cai^e 
i*s an ethical liiiestioii. The |H)int that Spencer mis^rd wa^ made in an 
interesting xvay by oik of the foiuuierji o( nnxlern educational 
pjiyclH>logy, I;. L. Tliorndike, around the time of Spencer's death 
(1902): 'The need of ediicatioo arises from the fact t^iat whatii is not 
what oui^hf to be. Because wc wish ourselves and others to become 
different from what wc and they now are, we try to educate ourselves 
and them/*^ 

l-roebel was well aware of this, but for the nujst part addressed himself 
to the ou^iu of education. Later writers began to rnovq back a stage and 
to consider wlut the child act^ually is. In some respects this helps redress 
one of the imbalances in Froebclian theory. For, like many before him. 
Froebel is so attentive to what the child will become, that one can, at 
limes, forget' what the child is. There is, too. an emphasis which still (and 
in thetime-honoilredtraditiortofprcviouscenturics)scesthechildasyct 
*without\ that is, as an incomplete adult. . * 

Of quite different character and somehow not fitting easily into the 
mainstream of child study is J. F. Hcrbart, the earnest, hard-working, 
early nineteenth-century German philosopher. Dunkel says that 
oblivion engulfed Herbart with unusual speed. Certainly, while my 
teachers probably knew something of him and his methods, current 
teachers and students in training know nothing. Yet Johann Hcrbart 
would not have been surprisedrHis fame both came and went after his 
death. Born in 1776. he studied philosophy at Jena, then taught at the 
universities of . Gottingen and Kdnigsbcrg. Apparently a good. 
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|ihil»nopl)N uml pcilti^titiv I If ilicil, (ifcfcil f»^, iit I H-l 1 , 4 Mi'l Ul Mt»lv \%rl|- 
likrd tiK ai ti^iitr ami |)!i»fr55tn It 45 lu tni(i| atuiic Iw cnl > > rut 5 later , 
ill tKr»\ that u i cttuiit |u t>(c'!&:>iM 1 uiskiMi /iWct ii( I rip.'i^ |Mil>ii^lKit a 
l»i..ik 4killr»l t ^'iin.LtlK'fi of the lh**hin^ of t\hUiiH\^ in\tfiu tlofi \s\\UU 
puipiiitfii t(i ptit hufsuiil siMUC *>( Itrdiaira ntuiit i^traa DuMkcl 
ftti^|:r^t) tlutt Uuu h i»l HrihiUt iMiutlrtl <mu\ icplatrtl liy /illrj** 

Ulcai Mr \Ua\ a-i it llic liii^sriiu^ o\ *) In tut t iaiu^itr luil lir^-jun. 

S*Kir4K5 l*vr the atUilv III ItciluitUtu pcil4got!,s hutiiitril htith jit 
I iimpr iuul thr USA hutrril, Ainciiv an I (ci lui tiani^in 't(»i»k nlT Willi 
I tiuiat tcii^tic Ainnit 411 \rt\c and ^i^^l John Dcvsey w^n owe nl 

ttvr original t otliu il lurinlKri) ol tlir r)i|uuulc(l aiul irltfuiutcd Nutioiuil 
I tcilurt Si Mr I y in |H*M Vet linlMi tS lliri»iic*» vntic t>nly pitpul.u lot 
iatnutt loity vciji%. then oiuc iiitHc l;ulctt into tih-ittuity, njtnic 
icnianu iu the hi^toiy (»( ctittcjtion. uithcf ttuii the nuni^ticani ol 
(icinun phili>*n>|)!ty. wlicic he Mui^rlit to 'jiut |)1yclln^^J^v mid pcda^joiiy 
on Ui!c()ti4tc h.ur%*.*' lit) nlc^.u Wric w%cil ;ind iCi,n^rn»hlcil. ahcicil. 
tniHliticd and uh^tr;utcd. tutt upp.iicntly little attulicd m then cntncty, 
I (liKiition^il hi^tollil^n iuul cliictly Ic^ichcu itmcmhci oidy hi) Wiuu 
itcpi*. il icliitivcly nnni»f il^nipi*! liuit clcuicnt lU hn woik, (These wcir 
cxp.uulcd into live hy UcfhaitS 'Joltown^* a quiutcr ol a ccntniy or 
jni>fc alter Iim death.) I it> li>ur %teps were i luntw tnwu i> i/c*m and 

mcthoil itiul /iller altered both Herbart^ eippluiMs and nie.UiinH Nlipjitly 
hy changin{{ the rii)t )tep inlt) two (analyM\ aiul %ynthe)i%). in order lo 
lay greater stre%% on tlie thlTerent phases ol instructii^n. As Dunkel 
pointi out, the four steiv) arc in any ca*:e 5inl)ject tt) ciMuulcrahle cluin>»e 
of name and ernpliasis even in Heihaif^own w ritin^;.** lUil theilesiralde 
emphasis to he acliieved is viear. tH>th in the peda^^t)^'^'^' ^^'^^^ 
psychological writinf:%. Sequetfce aVul taxonomic analy:te?* ol li>pic arc 
both essential. It wdviM not l^'iojj extreme to say that llerbart was 
groping towards an imdcrNtandin^S^I l^^e psychology ol learning, as well 
as trying to formulate ideas concerning the desirability and logic of 
task analyses, knowleilgc liic rare hies ami wliat we miglit ru)w call 
*vrrtical transfer*. 

Hut wliatevcr else Herbert did not do. lie did advance tlie science of 
psycliology and tlie ciMisiderable interest in pedagogy shown in the 
second half of the ninelcentli century, Tlie scientific study of children 
and of chililhood likewise seems to have g^iined considerable impetus, if 
not actual entry into the world, during the second half of that century. 
Undoubtedly, it was Charles Darwin (1809-82) who did much to 
stimfilatc the study of childhood. 'nu>ugh his own study of his infant siin 
w^is not published until nc;u the time of his own ckath, he had used evi- 
ileiKc iicrivc\| iVoni die ^y^tcmatic obser\ati^>n^^f 

scientific cxpLinations and certainly employed it in his reflections on man's 
origins and on man s links with other membeni of the animal kingdom. 



Many ^<ili?l> lUH^cslCit llial \\\c \>u\Au ali»>iH»( itui Hi^fsf^iyhfi^it 

1 ike a Hue luiiuflhsl, Dai^^hVa Ki^iMiIj \^ric 'alhriucUvar ill iii*lut<; 
lli^V aiMij>t> iJi^aviilK-il ihc i!r\clij|inirniat j^lMsca hts i hiUl jMa>cil 
llUniJ^U ( tMt»n»»lo^»vfllly lUiiciril, iUc tttiatUaliuin itdlfiJ cat ll 
iicv<li»pmcnlal thdMt:«^ liy >caf , huiMil* anit Pai hiu's incll»»ul ^ci 
llic stajic fill uiti^fijlKMl dMil in \Uc Iklil, iiWiivl* <»lat» 

i!ili>ii(»!ocU4l flt*' (^*'» iiiM4tuc I'UH^t) I* rciH^^iiic*! for rulUfr 

Im l)4iwMi, Ihc \}Ahy vmiUt l>c tt^jiautcil 4» Uic Imk t^l^^ccn aniitui and 
iiuii lit patlicuUr, Ihc Oici>ty wa* c^ptHimicv! ili4l in utcfifiUc cnttMyo 
ami liKlu^ p4&"ici! lluiuiKh a ^iklc^^uc %cnca dI •s14kc'» c\cn\ph!>litt* 
ilinciriil il4tic^ of tlc^clopmcnl *»! 4MUiii»l tttc, 1 lie ilc^cU^piucul i»l ihc 
uuitvuliul, Uui ptiHrf-^^ icnncil iMHi»ccnc's*>. wa* ihi)iii»hi ii) he a 
tc<,i\HiKi\A,{un\ ol \hc iMigin rftui c\i»hintM\ oi ihc species (phyh^HcncM^l 
^UI^. a ihcoty o\ rccipihthilion k»'CW up in \\\ucU \hc catly ^\MnuuniiS 
aiul Cf.uUnii; mtuctnctU^ ol \\)C chiKI \^cic ci|U4lc(I vviih live 
nii)vcnicni> of Inh, Ihc Mi>ro t^r 'Kraiip* icllcx {v)mciniic^ icrnicd ihc 
l).tr^viiu.tn relics) w.t% ^ccn .in a %uiAiv.iMu>nuhc iluNa \^hcnU)C pnnmic , 
nifani chiMK ii> tu inoihcrS h.iir a^ ^lic niD^ci! 41h)iii amoiri; ihc ircc^. 
l ike l).ir\un, aiul litumg ihc laic near i!ic ciul l)ar«ni*4 hic, 

Wilhchn -nuc^o Vic)ct w.is usui^ ihc %o i>tllril h4h> hio^^raphy an 
allcnipl al a dclatlcil atu! caiciul liiKurncnlalion ol hi% mmiS menial 
ilcvclopnicnl ami apparcnl aNMK'iatcd prtxCNsc^ thifin>? ihc HrM h)ur 
years dI life, rteyer^ hook. 77}c SdnJ of the (7r/A/ ( I SS:). an>u>ed 
CDHsuicrahlc micrcM iti IiUfDpc in ihc new scicniiftc Mutly of children. 
rrc>cr*s work is often t'ouplcil with that of Ci. Stanley MalUi K46- 1924), 
partly iKcausc Hall lint intriKhKrd Pre>er*s MUiJy U) the cast ci>.iM of 
ilic USA. partly l)ccause both Trcycr's hit)Kraphicar MUtly and HallS 
early nucstionriaircs are thought of as the essential Scicntifrc* or 
syMcniatic ingredients usually eniployed in child study from then on. In 
both the early biographies, and the early questionnaires, loin thcrcure 
obvious and serious weaknesses: biased sampling - j,:ctieralisatiorn from 
atypical samples, subjective and loaded meth(Hls of recording. 
Nevertheless, they clearly helped lay the foundations for child 
psychology as we know it ttxlay. 

Hall appeared to have been much inllucnced by Darwin's view^ 
concerning the origin of species and he believed that the growth of the 
mind also could be seen as a series of definite stages. The stages were said 
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|i» ii>ii(3|>ftu1 Mitti \\ic ^w>)utiiutat) ilagc* inaitViit.l Hairi i.kaj 
trtci^vil on cuiluiJiastlt UicpiiiMi itt tk<r l**iA, v^hc;ic tfu) w%:ic 

t'chd^ iiHit |1> nif atij c|iu ati.Minaii c s tic i! it Us ouil »»t»3.' t > ft ilial if 5 , 
H4I! w m aMc tit^jtliri ti>^«t!)fi a ^ ml amount t'fittt{>iiii.al v^^iW | ti-Mti 
(fus, lir v%a5 at'lf til liiaWr audUsfs *>I^>jUial hcti4\i.)iii jidttctMr, 
|MiihIctl»a, 311 nil liifui matii»n iniuriiniig a J»|><:tilr5, (cdi iltraiti> 
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seen as the leit^mbtif of educational change during the first half of the 
twentieth century. Selleck,^' writing of the advances jn educational ideas 
in England, maintains that the* English progressives (Isaacs was 
certainly such a one - and one, moreover, much revered by college 
principals) stood on the shoulders of Freud to achieve the advances in 
the education of young children and to shqut their message to the world. 

During this century the study of children has become riot merely 
respectable, but very fashionable. Slowly the child jpsychology of the late 

' nineteenth and early twentieth centuries has allied itself with other 
subject areas, with psychoanalysis, child guidance^ paediatrics and 
psychometrics. Social psj^chologists, ethologists and anthropologists 
have all added their contributions to those of the growing band of 

^educationaLpsychplPgists^ Fashion and conjecture have played their 
part, as no doubt in any other subject; but to this has been added the 
problems which are unique to much of the human or beHaVioural 
sciences, rtamely, the difficulty and danger of generalising those 
elements of human behaviour which are not amenable to generalisation.' 
For every 'empirical' finding, there have been found opposing ones. 
Whether it be maternal deprivation^** or ((more recently) paternal 
deprivation seems so often a matter of fashion rather than of finding. 
Many of the arguments have been subsidiary to a potent element in the 
discussions of human behaviour, that of the relative importance 
assigned to nature or to nurture; and. arguments about their importance 
have appeared in a variety of guises throughout the last 100 years, 
certainly since the work of Francis Galton, that eminent nineteenth- 
century scientist. The central controversy concerning the impact of 
heredity on the environment, though now relatively sterile, still rumbled 
on, sustained at times by a shot from one side or another. Despite such 
'hardy perennials*, however, the general stream of ideas has been 
towards accumulating knowledge from the different supportive 
disciplines in order to enhance and improve the diagnosis of 

. educationists concerning the presumed entering characteristics of their 
learners at whatever age. Possibly iio one has done more in that process 
thari Jean Piaget with his steady erosion of problems in episterpology 
and child development through a process of systematic observation, 
documentation and analysis of children's thinking. Serious questions 
are often raided by his formulations, especially in respect of his 
utilisation of 'stages'^ofconcepfAal development,. but hardly a teacher 
now completes his or her course of training without some reference to 
Piaget's monumental studies from 1936 to the present day. Equally, few 
teachers in training can escape without reading something of another 
major thinker whose work has great implication forthem, the writings 
of Erik Erikson.^' Erikson's neo-Freudian psychodynamic analyses have 
taken him far beyond the bounds of child growth and development. 
Some of his most important work has been in the nature of speculative. 
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historical and retrospective piiychoanalysis. But his workmen childhood 
and adolescence definitely falls into the traditions stated (arguably) by 
Freud, that of 'being on the child's side', of understanding the tensions 
caused by the constraints of collective human living in torms,of child 
.development. Likewise it would be hard to conceive of a present-day 
course of teacher education which did not pay at least lip-service to the 
behaviourist writing of Skinner^^ or, more recently, the broadly 
cognitive theories of Jerome Bruner. (Such contributions are discussed 
in greater detail in Chapter 3.) At very least, the^names mentioned are 
likely to be familiar (if only as names) to educationists who claim to pay ^ 
attention to the motivation of children and to their apparent individual 
differences. It would possibly be no overstatement of the case, however, 
to assert that for many teachers such names, like those of Pestalozzi or 
Froebel, arc no more than a hazy memory; or at best, a series of 
mnemonics used to recall a hastily assembled body of ideas concerning 
differing perspectives in psychology. Which have, as far as most'iare 
concerned, little relationship to what the teacher is thinking oCf^pding 
with class four that afternoon. ' 
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Chapter 2 "* 

Schooling 

CULTURE AND LEARNING 

Not as wc arc but as wc must appear, 
Contractual ghosts of pity; not as we 
Desire life but as they would have us live, 
Set apart in timeless colloquy: 
So it is required: so we bear witness, 
Dcs)}ite ourselves, to what is beyond us. 

Each distant sphere of harmony forever « 
Poised, unanswerable . (Geoffrey Hill) 

If one asks the question, 'What materials, symbols, thoughts are 
significant for people of different cultures?*, a question almost as old as 
man himself, one recognises how inextricably linked are culture and 
learning. One must reply that clearly people from different cultures may 
well focus on different aspects of thesame phenomenon, and that it must 
be remembered that a// man's conceptual development is context- 
dependent. All of us see through eyes.hearthroughearsandemploy our 
senses in ways that have become selective. The child, a biological being, 
becomes a person through interaction with others, with other thoughts, 
with explanations, systems of yaluesand difTerqnt behaviours. The fact 
that we are both made by^and yet make our culture is a feature of 
constant discussion in all . branches of social science and in the 
humanities as well. 'Even a partially blind person realises sooner or later 
that the responses of individuals (the traditional dependent variable 
category of general psychology) are also an ingredient in the cultural 
environment (or independent variable) that contributes to the deter- 
mination of those very same responses.** 

From the first stirrings in the primeval swamp to the technology of 
today, adaptation to environment has been of fundamental importance. 
We can note that anthropologists and psychologists have emphasised 
that cognition cannot be isolated from habitat or from the cultural 
context , and that some aspects of cognition are so ijmmediately context- 
dependent as to be described as 'situationally speciflc*. We are, through 
our culture, alerted to some forms of knowledge and ignorant of others. 
The knowledge which we transmit to our children is shaped and 
structured according to our social perception. Yet stasis and 
transformation seem to be twins in the transaction occurring between 
the generations, and so often schooling can be seen as a process 
delicately balancing knowledge between those two. 
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Some curriculum thcori-sis have talked aboiil this balance in terms of 
schoolinji; focusing on transmission (viewed in tmns of cultural stasis), 
or on transformation (renewal and change), 'ro^much of the former 
emphasis in schooling would seem to lead to a rel\lively static culture, 
while too much of the latter implies the teacher taking on an active role 
as agent for change, anil possibly, almost continuous revolution 
rcsuhlng from one generation to another. This would be to polarise the 
viewpoints and overstate the case. There are many checks and balances; 
not least that schooling iUcIf occurs in a cultural context which shapes 
its own organisation and content, and that'the locus of power lies with 
the older 'caretaker' generation, rather than the younger. ' 

Many philosophers and sociologists have pointed out that objective 
knowledge and subjective experience may be seen as interdependent 
ways of viewing the same phenomenon. The accumulation of consensus 
perceptions is' tlic necessary condition by which subjective experience 
becomes objective knowledge. Individuals have to be able to relate 
their experience through agreed and negotiated symbols that others will 
understand. Linguists are particularly aware of this, because implicit in 
the learning of any language arc the rules concerning how words and 
thoughts are put together. Young puts this succinctly when he says:. 

the methods of speech and thought that we use are built up only in 
part logically or systematically. All such methods, from those of the 
pagan to the physicist, arc determined by the customs and the 
language of the society in which he lives. The child inherits the 
capacity to Icam to utter sounds in sequences that are agreeable to 
other people. Ultimately he learns to make propositions tha|are 
considered truc.^ 

For many years social anthropologists have observed various cultures 
and attempted to give account and explanation of the differences in 
cognitive development, and have shown how intellectual differences in 
modes of expression and inquiry may occur.^ These differences arise 
principally from the differences i n adaptation to differing environments. 
Distinctions and categories necessary in one language and culture may 
be unnecessary or of less importance in another. The spread of 
education, and in particular Western styles of schooling, provided a rich 
seedbed for further inquiry into the relationship between cognition and 
culture. Schpols developed in one society were sometimes transplanted 
into another and, together with certain attitudes concerning styles and 
content, were expected to function in broadly similar ways to the 
original. This was particularly true in the periods of expanding 
European colonialism, but is also true of many other forms of 
socialisation grafted on to the ways of so-called 'primitive' cultures. 
Many psychologists have been at pains to point out the resultant 
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dllTcrcnccfi uiul disjunctuicN in Icurnina, iiolnbly Hruncr, Grccnrickltuul 
Schmicll/ 

Tlic topic also luis relevance clojier to honie. Cliildixjn arc not only 
culturul products of the generic culture and habitat (usually tluUight of 
in terms of country of origiii and nationality), they arc also social and 
*subculturar products; and schooling plays a large part in the 
production in those societies where the luxury of .vm/t'.vorchildhood and 
adolescence is a permitted part of that society. This is not to ignore the 
fact that children have a dynamic relationship with alLtlic forces of 
socialisation acting upon them, changing them as well as being made by 
them. But, in general, cultures that lack economic power or which have 
not espoused formal schooling tend to perceive childhood as short and 
as an apprenticeship to the business of wresting life and support from 
the earth. In technological societies children are locked up' as the 
cultural, social, political and scientific investment for the future. 
Schooling is enforced, is necessary for survival; and schooling focuses 
the culture upon the children and shapes their cognitive development in 
many ways, including the confirmation of value systems. 

Inevitably, schooling is subject to and part of changes in values, in 
political ideology (more in some countries than others) and in the 
disciplines of knowledge. Fashion also plays a part, along with 
necessity. While most t^cachcrs arc aware, indeed many teachers arc 
acutely aware, of the fashions which affect pedagogy and transmission 
of knowledge in schools, few may reflect on the way that tradition and 
belief shape and institutionalise knowledge in some surprisingly odd 
ways. Norms, values and social conventions arc so much the substance 
of control in schooling that, after watching a number of primary school 
assemblies, one could be forgiven for believing, as one headmistress oft 
repeated to the children, *Wc only have nice children here'. As Wilde 
said in his discussion on art and aesthetics, perhaps form and repetition 
arc the essentials in shaping our understanding. Things may be believed 
. not because they arc rational, but because they arc constantly repeated.' 
Much of this clinging^to form is perfectly reasonable; parents and 
teachers and peer groups know from experience its salience in the 
shaping of the mind. And in subtler ways the shapes and forms of our 
habitat arc likewise internalised. Like a hedgehog without fleas, the 
mountain-dweller feels uneasy in the plains, and thccity-dwcllcr, whose 
perceptual life has been dominated by vertical forms, is possibly unable 
to appreciate the unerring sense of direction of the desert Arab. The 
implications of all this can be stated simply, but they arc far-reaching. 
People will perceive the things they sec about them in relation to their 
usefulness, their traditional and ritual meanings. They will be good at 
things which arc important to them or which they do often. The ability 
to perceive, and to some extent to think and learn, will be 
correspondingly shaped such that different cultures and even differences 
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in group cxpcricnccn will imply dilTcrcm piuicrus ot ihinking »iul 
learning, lividcncc in lliin rcspcci in ipiilc overwhelming. 

Hxpressed in ihc extreme form ihc iiUcrdcpcndcncc orguUurc and 
cognilion is such dial each human's experience can be dioughl of as 
uai(iue; an C; J I. Mead said/No nian's me'sMuennodier man's mcV. Ycl 
at ihe individual and insliunional level people persist in diinking that 
Uie shape of knowledge, its very panerns of disiribuiion. are almost 
Ood-givcn. Nowhere is this more clearly evident than in school. To hear 
sonic teachers talk, one might be Torgiven for thinkiiig that there had 
always been ten periods ol" liuglisb |>er week, ever since creation; or 
(despite the Ancient Circeks) that maths had more intrinsic value than 
art. Certainly, my perceptions of knowledge were shaped thus. As a 
schoolboy, and quite unaware, I was taught to despise woodwork and 
craft, to regard artasbarely a fit occupation foranyone of serious mtcnt, 
iif regard music as a just passable hobby, but to revere competitive 
games, to sec shape and discipline inherent in the classics. When I 
reflect' too on the ethnocentricityof my education. I tremble. \u part this 
latter feature may have been the rellc^^tion of the Second World War 
years, during which I received a portion of my education. In part it 
reflects the tail-end of jingoism, a sort of frozen insistence, perhaps 
peculiar to proud places like Oxford, that only the English really knew 
what civilisation. and culture were all about. The rest were merely 
foreigners who could not begin to comprehend the essentials of life and 
knowledge. Mercifully, and in later education, I was disabused of such 
perceptions. But at that time I was unaware of the way in which my 
perception was closed arid altered by the culture of the school and that of 
the social groups in which my early experiences were formed. Indeed, I 
must not impute the responsibility as being simply that of my teachers. 
My cognitive and affective appreciation was being formed by certain 
pattprns of behaviour, certain styles of thinking and certain attitudes 
which enhanced some viewpoints and precluded others. In particular 
the Christian ethic shaped our values at school, implemented by those 
associated with muddy flounders on the rugger field and a weak, vaguely 
sexist, Jinti-fcmininc attitude composed of courtly love traditions and 
thosc'which viewed womanhood as 'the temple on the sewer'. It is a 
commonplace that discipline and its ready acceptance were central to 
English education of thirty or forty years ago. Indeed, there arc no 
doubt schools where this is still so, though one suspects that they would 
be more often found today id1)laccs like Malaysia or the USSR than m 
England or the USA. ' . ^ 

Certainly, it is unlikely that present-da^' English children would hear 
sentiments such as these expressed at speech day or parents' evening: 

It is, after all, a painful and difficult thing to make a man fit for the 
tasks of today and the tasks of the world. And in a school like this I 
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Ihiiik probably iliiicii^jnc ami ihe pro^ipccl ol' penalty \% w very 
important thinn inilml. It is no wsc saying M (Kmi'I like tliU Mibjcct*. 
\ \\c thinn one hu!* to clo^in a »cho4>l h to learn bow lo tackle n 
Mibject even if it is unin!cicstinK» You may not love It now but you 
will love it later on.' 

llien. the chiklren accepted Unit view ol'ilisciplinc as reailily as tbcy did 
the view that I^itin was the key to learning. Dondcss t<Hlay they would, 
be ctpially sure that nuitlis or physics are more important than music. If 
this is not so, why should m adolescent in a state school commonly be 
expected to devote such ilisproportionatc amounts of time lo the 
respective enterprises? 

All this is only to scratch the surface of the relationship between 
learning and culture. An anthropologist might say, •change the culture 
and you change the man*; and to an iiiiportant extent this is the nub* 
tvery human being is so shaped by his own experience that he has to 
make great efforts if he is to look through the eyes of another. Now and 
again a genius such us Newton or iTinstcin is thrown up by humanity 
such that perception is created afresh in one area or another, and tardily 
we take note, Less spectacularly, cultures develop and change, and 
technical, scientific man requires ways of categorising experience, ways 
of learning which are different from those of the coracle-weaver or the 
hunter. But he may pay a price for bii changing perception. Adaptation 
to a technological age is said by some to exact a price not worth paying; 
not simply because of material Hazards such as traffic fumes, nuclear 
radiation, or over-refined foods, but in termsof changing understanding 
and tolerance of each other, in terms of changing goals for the *good 
life*. A cynical schoolteacher might ask whether the concern with 
deductive reasoning and systematic conceptual development in the 
sciences (emphasised in the recent English primary-education report)* 
would ha ve been quite so obvious or immediate had the survey of those 
542 English primary schools shown a deficiency in art or music, rather 
than science. To this one would have to reply that, as in all cultures, the 
dominant values show in the way we emphasise and reward certain sorts 
of learning rather than others,and that assuredly (or so we piously hope) 
our capacities for feeling, attachment, concern, sympathy and aesthetic 
awareness arc still being fostered through different sorts of educative 
experience. Learning takes many forms and we are supplied with many 
teachers in a lifetime. The initial internalisation of tasks and roles 
learned in infancy may be particularly salient, but those learned and 
performed throughout life will also constantlyafTectour pcfceptionand 
judgement. For each person there will be advantages and disadvantages; 
for each culture similarly. The images and shape of knowledge thus 
obtained will rcHcct surprising forms of compartmentalisation, gaps in 
categories and problems in communication between cultures. 
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ClttSiiilUttilon, memory, ktttnina ttiu! thinking will iilunv tiilfcr^?nc€i 
from culiurc lo culiure. llui pcrlmpi* ihc iniporltinnhing to remember i^ 
ihc point made by Colc^ al, in their coiidiullng r?vi«w ofMuUiciol tlK 
Vul(4iral content of Ic^urning: *Oilinn»l clillVrcocrs in cognition muk 
more in the !»ituu(loni towlnch particularcognitivc pnKTh?iei wic apjflUd 
(my cmphiuis) than in the cni^^tcncc ofu in one cnltnrul group 

uuil iti ub^cncc in inH)thcr/* 

. nil' HOLi: oi tut: ii^Ac Ml u 
Conuptx and Ittrory 

l-vcn a brief iliHCU>?*ion of the tcachcrN role, such that whicli follows 
here, must look at the concepts cmpUo'ctI and at the social and social 
psychotoglcal theory in which descriptions of teaching arc usually 
embedded. The llrst thing which will strike any newcomer to the area \% 
that the notion of any composite and coherent role 'theory' is probably 
in error. Certainly, there is a large variety of terms employed by social 
' scientists: but cipjally certainly, many of thetn seem unnecessarily 
complicated, often situationally specific and frequently ambiguous or 
confusing. Role theory secnis to have grown up in association with the 
term siatus. or position. Tixc term role is g<|>cri\lly taken to »K:a»» •an 
ideal pattern of conduct which actual behaJiour rarely quite fullils'.'^ 
The concept 6f status as one of placement in a society is likcNvisc a 
somewhat (luid concept which needs careful redefining or locating at 
almost every organisational and institutional mediation. In most cases 
and foratl practicable purposes both terms are inseparable and the view 
usually taken, that role can be best understood as the </>'n(7m/c of status, 
is an appropriate starting-point. 

Role theory is said to deal 'with patterns of behaviour or other 
characteristics which arc common to( persons and with a variety of 
cognitions held about those patterns by social participants'." But 
although considerable use of such a theory has been made (particularly 
by social psychologists), there is in fact little agreement over what the 
theory really constitutes or whether it can be considered a theory at all. 
Coulson has referred to role as 'a redundant xroncept in sociology\ as 
one which confusesand obscures rather than illuminates.*^ Biddle in one 
of the major reviews of the concept and its uses has emphasised the 
serious drawbacks to role theory and has summarised them thus: 

(1) lack of agreement on what is studied; 

(2) lack of agreement on what to call it - and widespread use of 
common terms to mean different things; 

(3) lack of any real agreement upon a prepositional structure 
constituting the core of the theory; 
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(4) Uvk t)l' tM|i<ini»cit <?inpi(ic(it cvidciur U<m hwuWc? tied |o 

ilicir i\ tililr tji>u(>( HuiitirS Wink ^irll U^\\^\ kry^lonc U) 
Cliticiil itiinMti^ «M) ihc^ !iiibjrii, In ii(l(titi()ii (aful ilcapilf^ Itir iu»l 
unloiMutcd cilucitiiu o\ ( Niuhoii), j( dors iilictnpt m i^\x\M iticiMCtii dl 
liuiMcwi^ik iiiid icclinu|ii(* {Of bUidyiug pfiKc^ici i^l nunn hiiiMiiiioii 
and di|lc|rniiiiiii)n in a nioic sDphiiiljc^icd Uiiy th<in (he tatlirr 
cuptinaiiini^ ol itdc uniitv%i:) by CIm^s^ oI.^* 

\}\c nniit>n pt pliiyingilillcicnl parU i\n owe \Mo^\ci%yci thuniHli lilc i» 
not a new i>i)c. I he ideu cYitainty u iccinicnl (Hie in (iieek phty stand 
Will not unkn(>wn to Shakc^ipcaie, lint it wiu pii^huhly (K II. Mead, one 
of the foinulinH l'ulher$of i^ociat p^ychoKkgy, whofitftt inih»ed notioniof 
r4>le-phiying in the<>riei til hnnian bchuvionr in a ?iyntcnuuic way.** 
MeailN comnientJi oi) the |xrrceptions of self in tehttion toothers wtrc 
greatly aided hyjhi^ nse of the term role, hnt i( Wi)nh!l)eidlc tonay that it 
cointitnted any coherent theory. It would also l)e futile to pieteiu! that 
the concept wa* even particularly central to Mcad*» philoM)phy, though 
it docs seem tt) have enableil Mead to pnr.Mie what Strau\\ refers to as the 
j!cvch)pment of pers[KCtive\ ol' Socialised indivulnaliMn' an<! *an 
eniphusiH upon individuality within worlds ol common 
syniboli^ation*.^* Since Mead, the terni^i have tKen added (o and 
expanded, and role 'theory' Inn been employed in all avenues of social 
science, 

It was Ralph Linton, the amhropologist. who helped ti) structurcnnd 
inlcrrclatc'somc of the original terms. It is Linton who speaks of role as 
representing the ilynamics of status, saying, 



When he [a person] puts the ngRt?^HHhilutics which constitutc thc 
status into ctTect he is |Krforniing a role. Role and status are quite 
inseparable and the distinction bciwvcn them is of only academic 
interest, llicrc arc no roles without statuses or statuses without 
rolcs.'^ . , 

Linton is credited with the simple twofold classification o[ ascribaf ixnd 
achieved roles, Ascribed roles anr those assigned to one bj accident of 
birth and location, such as the roles of male or female, prince or 
Scotsman. Achieved roles arc those which are open to access in some 
manner, such as those of policeman or lawyer. Such a classification is a 
useful slarling-poini, though it offers insufficient subtlety for more than 
provisional location of the individual in the social system, and it cannot 
serve in any way as an analytical framework for the study of complex 
organisation^. As Secord and Backman say, two of the really important 
features to grasp when dealing with analyses ofinlerpcrsonalbehaviour 
arc those of the anticipatory nature of role expectations and their 
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m^iuuitivi^ ijiMliiy,'* Hy aiiii^ i|'rtiuiy \\\c miicia inrdn ^\\\\i\\\ix\UM\ 

uii ihc iMii^ t»tiluc5 pioviiWil liiMii ilic iiMtic%i \\\\% hrli>> h*ih«>|»<^ iUll 
hcluviuiU aliil lUH jiii1^<lli<iM Hhal ta i» lua rtl>|Mi>piUlc, fly 

lrviii»«'n» like lluUlIc-. hrti iimimalncil llial role i% a icUl»i)u<»l !cim» 
Mc ^uHK^Ma llul il may ii»mnii>nly U'lc*! tn llucr spciiru \\a\f> 

{ I ) SliiK luially Kivcn ilcmuuiU (iwum^» c^|>C4 latinn^, Irtln)!)^, 
icipiMnil>lhliri» ai)ii ihr like) a^^iHialr*! wi(h 4 fc^iVfii stKUl 
|u>%nion. Kt»lc i> ill llii> ^rn^r iouicihiiifc! ()\|Uiilc the jjivtii 
uuliviihiiil, a ^cl i»r piViMur^ uiul lucihlrtlii>iu llial cluiiUcI* ijuulc» 
iinpcilc. supiHiri III'* liiiKiiDfUiiK in ihr ^u>!4^i^4tUHl,** 

(2) Hic DnciiUiihMi Of iiMurptiiin dI ilic p.ul iImI ^i>inci)iic play^. 

(.^) Ihc aciinhi iliciiiiclvc*. 

Ih ^^ncf»il» liiu^cvcr, llic Icrni u i Iraily m> Kui^cjy ,n ii> t^ciMitr an 
.uviclUMi kA ixW iturc o\ llir*^ *irii^c*i 

III in.tiiy rfspccls s«ii»li>j<iM*i iuul mkliI p*iyvlu>Uigi^t^ u^c iMc: icfm 
nOc in .III anal>iic.»l lr.in>cwi>rk iKCupymj^ iwo ni.iikriily ilillcirni 
jHiMiiDiu along ilic conitniuiin lrt>iu iiujivuUiiil \a ^y^icni, Ihat urc 
who mc il in ct>njmKiion uiili ;i view o\ liunum .kiidji b.iscti on 
niincaic Ncncs or social s>Mcins buili upon ^^iroiipin^^s. inMiiuiii>n% and 
uiganiNaiion; llicic aic iIionc who \cc\u 10 sec lilc as a ^uecc^^inn o\ lolcs 
iclalint; llic indivAlnal li> a variety ol siKial s>^lcln^, SiMUe in>cial 
•i<.icniisis cmpliiisisc ilic imp*)fi nice of ii^lc pcicrpii*)!! as \\\c main 
ilctciniinani o\ sivial action (a view which is often pariicularly 
appropriate wKen ci>nMilennt: the soci ilisatii>n of the chiUI, early vex- 
typing iKhavionr. motivational |\itterns and attitiule !\)rnuitioM). AKo, 
whatevrr its weaknesses, the bridging nature of the term rt>le is o( 
suitlcient import to bring many sixiijl scientists ofdilferent complexions 
to some sort of appri>ximnte conseiwus whenever 'fluid' iiUKicU ol social 
pcr>onality are needed. I-or instance. Allport says that, in thccourvc of 
their lives, individuals }xrfi>rm mayy Mifferent roles successively or 
simultaneously', and in relation to this comment he suggests four areas 
worthy of consideration and relevant to the concept of social 
personality.'" Later workers, fv^uticularly Levinson. Merton*' and 
Diddle, could well be said to provide the clear basis for a fifth (in orderto 
do this, one would need to read 'concept' and 'cognition\as being the 
same). Though the burden of Lcvinson's and Coulson's p^\(\\s are still 
pertinent, that the term and concept of 'role' remains one of the most 
overworked imd undcrxlcvxloped in social sciences.-' some general 
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lt>|ik a|i|feca| tti t^^ da (otNi^^d 

(I) A'o/r c hiiioni jlhal b, whal the t ulniir iM iul'vuliuitf 

luajm i«uf hcK i) (uMit uA/Zi* ihfsf r lalitiila iiiinc, ati^l 
v%Nf!!jrt [Uc ituuint»cnt uI UiC |uw»lltMi b K^H^ anuialr ih his 
pcurpUtui u( what iMltfii r%|^i( i>f tuiu 
(^^) A'.*/i- ii'M^r;*/ i»»^nlliiMO Una ir|UcscuU all av »|uaiuUiUi: 

\ki\U ami ai|;av%airnr::»afi«! juJ^^cntcnt \ t( h >t>U tK-|ic\r it tii 

be* Ihr no! It Ml i»I i1i2jV4ti(> hclwrrii Utra! f ulr at tu^l f t»lf ma> 

itliAEtllCii) r%|>r^laluYfn of othrfs; aiul Itulillr aittt i]uifna) atguc 
lhat a icilain th^iunaiuc itiiy cvrn t^c useful, siiuc U tuutti 

tcjcv li hii f iilcs 

(4) A'p/r ^^/fiii/tuirtx What ittc uuhuihu! avUu!i> iit>ca vMlh inir 
'ii'k^i^nnKiir. A!l|kMt ftuintanti th.^( tt it iti putt ikpciul^nt |i|>ijn 
Ihc (ofri^ojOg (HJinU NVhrlhr^ it is (^cffpinfct^ tthulrhcdMriII> of 
nol^i^ouM Ay\KAt in icUlc \o item V at>i)\tr 

(5) ionNut (All uitihlton li> AlIjH>it'» li^i auil in in4n> ic^jn-vis 
iMic of \\\c mo^\ mitmcil atul nuMiiuIci iltHn) icinn cinplo>ril ) tt 
m^n Ivc c\pcnriKcil ou a vunciy t)( IcvcN; ihoii^h it ^hiujUl i^c\cf 
\x \cct\ A\ the nccci^.iiy iniuoniiUni ol alt or an^ ol tlK'^c 
LOiuhluKM, siiKc iihi^t hutnalu \\a\c 4 utiok \4hrtv of icihiUiiucj 
iU thfif ilnpo-ul \%hKh ullrvMic ionllut cruMc thcin tu^holil 
\oinc^vh.U coiifhtluig inuiiJC^ \\x wmM Within then ov%t» 
perceptual fj4tncv%ork without any jx-r\tMi.il ilninlcKratum; 

(.1) when there i\ \omc tJr^cicpjncv Jvtwccn the tni1t\^iu.i)S 

perceptions ;uul hiv actual ri>Ie Ix'havunir; 
(h) when there i% inctwnp.itihjhty Ixrtween different cxpcct.ilUMn; 
(c) when there aie <ontlictini: e\|vctatunu or .uca\ of arnhi^juit) 

which the incumbent \\ left to clarify for hunvelf; 
(tl) v^hen 'cxternaK cxjxcratiom and ovvn concept differ 

markedly. 

But 11 should be emphasised that the ruuum of Si)ine ciMe consensus o( 
pcrceptii>ns is central to the concept of rt^le and to the theory itvcif. It i* 
certainly difficult lo validate empirically such consensus, except at the 
most basic levels and for \ery simple roles such thai time and af:ain oi}c 
wonders about the existence c^f any substantive theory at all. 



tUi^icn) ioic^ i»f the cAt\y I'Mfiy^ Usti ai Udii Un rna>tF siiU'iUpij* ^ 
aii> na\ aliu* iviic will* in iUc IWM N. . I » itl ) *!. c j liut.'.lc (t > 

getter tal -.j^^M ic%» ititf I'.aMK utaii^ ^ < *f ^1 t lciii i^f lolc v » X.Uc ^ 

Ih<^ir ha>f t^-*-:* a : w! »:ta ritja I tuunt-cj .4 in.^Uiii<2 int«* i.at 
I fval ai Icuatu 3 i.t ifjc Ic a. !nn c |w » »ff i : t ut» Ki I ul*iv<- atul N\>!ll» AfTif is. ^ 
Llunn£ the latl Kaly >f at s aiul Jl ^'-uK! tn' fail l.i sa> thai nv.xit uf 

iFfcCtn !va> c t^ccn \ii tl:c lUlurc i f c *v au^n» \nU* 5. k b- 'fn . 'i ) . 
iiMiipataliVf f*1u»att.Mi. fi.^>lu'niu3 i£ U-a. f»<-| ic^ ivnlnicnt aful 

supph. jH.»fra'5iiM\alf5ati*Mi atuj tlif \hc 5^hvrv4 as a i^'^Ui 

s^^lfin (Nif (cw caii> gciii-tat s.^vt^'guat af:al>^*-5 of lh»- 

Uailirrs luk M t!iat l>> \S alin/* v^!i*> al>.* ^|*<ai s ^«f i. ^^a) . tu^i, .ci^al 

(ca^ JvTj jHJjnl in!ciav tuMi, cUaiUMun lahguJCf awA Ic a. tur.^ 3l>]f a 
grnrtallx Ihii i> tuW «t» iUfi^ril (lut Wallrt'i iisv»^N CM%'th i^U'W vtvuk 
iiihtfvtl) trar\5friaMc fti'nl itK t ■ S 5* .-I < =T t Fir 1^; kh tU' \ x\t\'M\ 
atut I ui^jvait ivh.Kih i'f ti^la^, hu\ ixihci tJial X\<^ K%-at\h i t» tti" 
IrjihrtS li'tc* vi\>uuJ t*utip!ctr Htt!uKil ivunr i .Mnj.U r a lu -ri uf 

\VaIlrt*> i f Iraib.itig x\ a ij^'Tx.iai f.^nu *T uncatsU nvauilauwut 

tiu laUiititup Oiif. t^Hi. fna> :rr a ititCii tavr if apjMtvatti ftfru Uallcf 

\Uc f aih I'JNH an^l Ihf t> l*» ihr laUi arn! i.-iirv^tia! % U^airi sNt^ttirirt 
of I ti^^hsh riUualu^Mi^ti ** 

All a^t^a^wc.l (cv !v'K^^-*^ i<*.irtici trU t, {uiuiil ut }*'{ah^^»1 nia v. - 
s^HVjIi-'aln n i f iJwu \i»uii^%;jru1 f.!v;;ats.':i n a \italpart . f V?i.h>:» 

pupiti ' nvc> ha%c ifKulcatc aJUliKVi. tlcscL'p :M a;u! i'nlU. 

iUci^^.lhcri k>;ial!vr». pf>':;U'!c allr^liaii^r afu! icirifurvc itJ^'fal (.ixtci 
Ihc Iii:..iplinaty wHlcM. the iy»rAx*-i!ific.1 clho^ ihc t^J-.o.-I. ll-.r 
atul>if t\ir i»f ijansaauwtv moft jv^pijlaf l> ktur*n v»»ncv tivrU at 

the 'huUJcn cuttKiiluin' ar\.l \\\ \o\^k tc^jv^ls rr^at^kd ai * f gfralct 
iinpi^flJiKC ihAH \Uc iwAivAcM iiittuuluJU i-f k-^i<M^.i. ts^Ai atul ihr 
foMiut off:^"»v4Uon of ki\<»^!a!gc divj it» a.Ac^» Itic hu!<1cn cuuKuIuin 
n Hi* fjwan* l^nign us \\\ \%\^ikU\ liainmu^u>ti, iW th< \aiuci \\ 
\m\\xi\\, ni^r m iii effect 1, miuc pupih 4tt inunct^Ci! *vk ill> -fnib' m the 
fulc\ of s^hix^l anJ i^f the cI:»vUiHMti CluKUcn caniMl C4u!y i^nort 
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or leave the hidden curriculum. They may have to lie or cheat to support 
some part of it, even perhaps to turn a Wind eye oaaspccts of behaviour 
which, while publicly castigated, are privately supported." 

The curriculum will be' more extended into general socialisation and 
the teacher's role correspondingly more diffuse in respect of schooling 
for young children. The primary teacher may also be engaged in acts of 
supervision, feeding and general nurturance more akin to those of a 
mother-nurse or welfare agency. But at^all levels teachers will need to 
perform functions, that fall into one or more of the following broad 
categories, all of which are closely interrelated: 
^ , — " — ' — ^ ^^ji^T"^; 

(1) ^ 'curricular transactions' (both in terms of planning content, and of 

furthering related learning); ' 

(2) more general aspects of socialisation often related to values, social 
control, wt?rejr. attitudes and etiquette and dependent to some 
extent both on the community context of the schooljand the values 
and beliefs of the staff; ' ^ ' 

(3) associated welfare (especially in the early years of schooling). 

Each of these categories will, both for teacher and child, cross 
boundaries of institutional requirement and of personal need (that is, 
nomothetic and idiographic), and in each of these three, there is likely 
•to be discernible a high personal mode of operation, an idiosyncratic- 
style and technique. This technique becomes most readily observable 
when employed in the basic function that is expected of all teachers, that 
of providing intellectual, social and emotional stimulus for the child. In 
much classroom research the term 'style' is employed in a particular 
way; that is, in an atte,mpt to categorise some relatively consistent set of 
teaching tactics relating^to a particular strategy, to the organisation of 
pupils, their curriculum and their behaviour.^** But it has such obvious 
and clear links with personality, that the cluster of associated attitudes 
and behaviours may hinder or facilitate, limit, or extend the operations 
in categories 2 and 3, above. Ideally, the teacher niust have the ability 
(and the personal charisma - perhaps a less likely concomitant) to 
present a variety of knowledge, not necessarily explicitly, in an 
interesting way; knowledge which may extend from the most elementary 
principles suitable for an infant to complex abstractions appropriate to 
a young adult whose potential is already seen to exceed that of his 
teachers. The knowledge itself will often depend upon curricular 
considerations of what is or is not appropriat&to the subject, as well as 
to the age and stage of the child; and these will to a large part be derived 
from the culture as a whole (see especially Chapter 6). But whatever that 
knowledge is and whether 'it be amenable to didactic exposition or 
discovery.learning, it will mean the adoption by the teacher of methods 
and techniques which facilitate theease,accuracy and effectiveness of its 
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transmission. These techniques muy vary considerably, from the skilful 
exploitation of the teacher's individual traits, 'personality', or charisma* 
to the use of electronic equipment, special modes of classroom 
organisation a nd the employment of particular approaches to learning. 
4> Indeed, nowadays teaching techniques must increasingly involve 
handling audiovisual aids, using programmed texts, teaching machines 
and calculators (even with young children), using plastics and modern 
materials in art and writing, being able to collate and cross-reference 
materials, provide suitable classroom index systems, and so on; all this, 
as well as working with children who are much more sophisticated than 
manyj)f their teachers, especially when it comes to an awareness of the 
silicon chip and transistor 'revolutions'. 

It has been said^that, 'Education is a crucial investment for the 
exploitation of modern technology. This fact underlies recent 
^ educational development in all the major industrial societies'.^* But that 
was written nearly twenty years ago,^nd while it niay remain true in ve ry 
broa'd terms, it is also clcaV that in Western societies in the foreseeable 
future, education will also need to be critically concerned with leisure, 

' with enforced leisure (thedolequeue^and with possibilities for constant 

-Retraining: _ 

If)technological innovation puts us on the threshold of a Golden Age, 
of ' Leisure, this has seemed to offer peculiar opportunities . to 
education. As an instrumental activity, work seems a necessary evil to 
Which education, when properly conceived has nothing to conttribute. 
When orientated towards work, educatife(n seems destined to 
degenerate into mere training^. From this standpoint, vocational 
education is, at best, adevice for socialising the young into acceptance 
of the economic imperatives and disciplines of the world of work. At 
Worst, it ^^lls out education to the values of the affluent society, the 
rat^-race^the military-industrial complex and so on. Hence, when the 
economic imperative to work is diminished, this seertis to point to the 
importance of 'that very thing - leisure - to which education seems 
peculiarly relevant.^^ ^\ - 

Clearly, the curriculum is affected by the society in which the teacher 
lives* for the demands on the teacher tend to fluctuate according to the 
current requirements of society. As the bounds of knowledge increase, 
and alter, so the curriculum must necessarily respond and adapt itself to 
the new expectations, though the time-lag can be quite considerable. 
. Sooner or later decisions^ have to be made. on what to omit from and 
.what to add to the curriculum, but tradition dies hard and sometinries 
does not lie down until long after its decease! Constraints on existing 
curricula are strong (see Chapters 4 and 6), and it is easier to introduce 
new ideas, though not necessarily easy to sUstain them, than it is to 
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remove hardy annuals from a curriculum overgrown and badly in need 
of pruning. Even at tlie primary/elementary levels wficre there is 
considerable agreement on core curricula, the 'three Rs' are merely the 
centre of what . looks at limes like a constantly expanding stella nova. 
Modes of evaluation, too, have a hardening effect upon the curriculum 
There is a certain comfort in knowing that what one has taught is always 
amenable to well-tried, well-known forms of examination. There is also 
the desirability of maintaining sopie basic continuity in the flow of 
socialisation through generation after generation such that it may still 
be more useful (and definitely more likely to be commended), if one can 
display an elegant written hand rather than adeptness with ^ calculatoi^ 
Clearly, in education, and particularly at the higher levels of secondary 
education, much knowledge and many techniques are already of little 
direct relevance by the time they have been passed on to the pupils and 
even relatively *new' knowledge may have intrinsic value only in that it 
serves to direct the pupils' thoughts still furlher (see Chapter 4). Yet we 
are frequently told thai new scientific knowledge needs to be quickly 
applied, if we are to avoid a relative decline in our living standards as a 
high technology society, and the most common justifica^tion for 'why 
must we do that, sir?' is that it will get you or society somewhere. (No 
one has ye| decided that long-division can damage your health, but its 
advantages for most of us are distinctly not proven.) 

Formal instruction in the classroom is in many respects filtered 
through a variety of interactions andperceptions. We may think that the 
prime role of the teacheris that of instruction, yet forget that for many of 
us the transaction, style, attitude and personality of the teacher sooften 
completely override the content. Teachers differ, and their abilities to 
organise, discipline and present ideas are in large part a function of their 
own personalities. In the past many sociologists have focused their 
attention On the effects of selection (conscious and unconscious) by the 
teacher. In the days of the county minor and major scholarships in 
England (and later the Il-pliis and the culmination of grammai^chool 
work in the School Certificate) teachers may have seen a major part of 
their role as that of selecting and classifying their charges. The 
allocation of particular individuals or groups to occupational roles was 
viewed as fundamental to the educational system. It still is regarded as 
vital for any complex society. But how it is and was done is a matter of 
serious concern to many. In the 1950s and 1960s sociologists emphasised 
the ways in which educational opportunities were limited and minimal 
for groups of manual workers, low-paid or socially disadvantaged in 
some way. The education system in England was shown to be highly 
discriminative and, moreover, wasteful of talent. In the 1970s the 
emphasis shifted and, as comprehensive education and non-selection 
became a reality (in terms of the abolition of the 11-plus examination), 
sociolinguistic studies in particular began to clarify ways in which 
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subtler forms of lUtltiulc discrimination could still affect tlic teacher's 
prime role. Studies in many parts of the Western world showed that 
there were certain speech features of lower socioeconomic groups, 
which appeared to affect teacher expectation and consequent selection. 
Many studies also showed that people in general (and teachers 
sometimes) associated different types of personality as well as 
intellectual abilities with different cultural stereotypes based on speech. 
This means that while no one denies the importance of primary 
socialisation within the family and prior to schooling (indeed early 
language acquisition and type of familial environment are so often the 
triggers and reinforcers of any later institutionalised selective process 
such as schooling), it is not easy to separate the prime role of instruction 
from all the mediating perceptions of the teacher." , 

TThus, in practice itis diffrcult to separate curriculum fromelementsof 
social control, values and selection; and it is clear that teachers have 
increasingly taken on a role which includes 'moulding' children or 
confirming them in socially acceptable} patterns. Certainly, as has 
already been mentioned, teachers of very young children are at times 
almost solely concerned with those aspects of psychological and social 
adjusting which will bring the child to terms with himself and his peers, 
as well as with society at large. Elkin has describedthe general burdenof 
the teacher's role very clearly, when he says that teachers 'Stand for 
adult authority and the need for order and discipline . . . for knowledge 
and achievement . . . [and] such 'middle-class' personality 
characteristics as correct speech, respect for public property, politeness 
and neatness'.^* Wilson referred (1962) to the teacher's role as being that 
of 'socialiser' and a 'social weaning agent'.^^ Floud preferred to use 
terms such as 'teacher missionary' and 'teacher social-worker';^ 
Westwood, in his seminal review article some ten years ago, described 
the function of the teacher as being 'the transmission of knowledge and 
values', and goes on to say, 

[in] this'simple duality lies a good deal of the difficulty of the teacher's 
role; the teacher is not merely an importer of information, of cognitive 
more or less technical skills and ability; he also passes on to his pupils 
the values and norms, the beliefs and patterns of behaviour of our 
society . . . [such] complementary aspects . . . may be termed the 
'instrumental' and the 'expressive'.^' 

One of the more obvious functions performed by teachers of young 
children concerns the welfare of the child. In many countries various 
^ combinations of such tasks as supervising school dinners; attention to 
elementary hygiene; supervision of breaks; arranging medical chec|cs; 
referring children to the psychologist; treating minor ailments and 
accidents, form part of the teacher's routine functions. With increasing 
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concern over roftd safety, venereal diseases, or drug-taking, more and 
more authorities look to teachers (especially those in charge of 
adolescents) to add advice in these spheres to an already diiTusc and 
scattered set of responsibilities. Where home situations or environments 
do not satisfy or fall short in some way, there may well be additional 
^ requests from parents or voluntary associations for the provision of 
^ftcr-school clubs and play-ccntres. Already, community schools have a 
long history in England (particularly in Cambridgeshire), ond such 
schools may well insist that extracurricular activities become a serious 
commitment for their staff such that evening work and supervision 
commonly extend the teacher's role. Where mothcrsare.outat work all 
day, thejchild may need to be occupied and supervised for a period much 
longer tnan that of the normal school day. Grants may be available for 
the provision of school clothes or for the needy to go to school camps 
and holidays. Teachers act as the agencies controlling the organisation 
and dispensation of such money. In all, teachers now do much more 
than merely refer children to social visitors or special schools. They are, 
in fact, a basic tool of the welfare $tatc. Floud's *teacher social-worker' 
already has a long history in England and is a concept fully understood' 
in many countries, from the USSR to the Gambia; and the possibilities 
of role diffusion for teachers are seen to be virtually limitless. 

Clearly, perfbrmance of such functions as those I have elaborated 
depends very much on the age of the pupils and on the type of school and 
environment. It would be most unwise, for instance, to assume that the 
' teacher's task is identical in all state schools ofa given level. Teachers do 
not so much have one identifiable single role, as a cluster o( roles in 
which there are usually clearly identifiable elements common to all. But 
even within subject specialisms the role changes vastly according to the 
potentialities and needs of the pupils, as well as the personality of the 
individual teacher. 

No consideration of the teacher*s role, however brief, can avoid 
attention to the teacher's position as controller of the child's fate. The 
teacher controls this very obviously and immediately in the individual 
classroom, in that he or she can make life very difficult, not to say, 
downright unpleasant, for a child if such a stance be desired. But this is 
relatively limited, usually to only a portion of one year's academic life, 
and ma^ not have any long-term effect. It is perhaps more important to 
note that it is frequently teachers who nowadays control and administer 
tests and examinations; and that the more that modes of examination 
and evaluation become flexible and child-oriented, the more central the 
role played by the individual teacher in assessment. Such flexible forms 
of examination become ever more costly to administer, a political fact of 
some importance. Moreover, processes of evaluation in which the 
individual teacher is so centrally involved (mode 3, CSE, cumulative 
record cards) tend to expose the teacher more fully to public gaze and, 
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possibly, public crlticl.sm, Profiles, acadcinic records and the use of 
more llexible diagnostic tools may well be of great benefit to tlie child 
and to the diix»ction of really child-nmtched work, but their use involves 
recognition of tlieir subjectivity as well ns of the benefits they bestow. 
Perhaps, after all, outside examinations, even the riglUly suspect 
practice of setting 1 1-plus examiiwtions, had some advantages, in tliat 
they werc slightly more objective than the prolilcs so often used for 
descrfptions of junior schoolchildren on record forms of current 
preoccupation among English LEAs, The assessment of competence in 
school depends upon so much interpretation of feedback both by the 
child himself, and by the teacher, that the allocation of life chances, the 
control of fate, may be at best a somewhat more haphazard and 
whimsical element in the role than teachers pretend. 

Wiseman once made the point that the role of the teacher can be seen 
from very different perspectives (those within the profession and those 
outside it), that the educational administrator and the politician 
probably each have quite different *brand images' of the teacher and ^ 
that *if these differ markedly from those of the teacher himself, the 
resultant planning, organisation, and legislation are unlikely to receive 
much professional acclaim',^"* What is indisputable is that in this era 
education has become a maUcr of immediate public concern, and 
though the social implications of education can sometimes obscure 
rather than illuminate the public's view of what one might term *thc 
prime' role of the teacher, there is a continued and lively debate taking 
place in many countries concerning the relationship of schooling to 
social, economic and political structures (and hence of the roles of the 
teachers) in that society. Many such debates relate to the apparently 
rapid change taking place in teaching methods, but some relate directly 
to the urgent economic or political concerns of the nation, as well as to 
the relationship between the teacher's role and the teacher's own 
political stance. In respect of the latter it has been said, 

social institutions reflect political influences. They may be embedded 
in the phenomenon of the hidden curriculum, for example. The 
teacher who* thinks that education should be completely insulated 
from politics is now in a strange position. If he remains obstinately 
committed to his stand, his own practice may belie his belief since he 
contributes spmething to the hidden curriculum in his school. If, 
without alteration in his belief, he accepts that political influences 
inescapably affect education systems in various ways, then his 
declared belief appears to affront reality.^' 

Often, the attitudes that teachers hold (and perhaps display) towards 
children of different social and class or ethnic groupings are themselves 
redolent of certain political beliefs. 
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(f one can gcncniliNC from research nucIi m that or nrandis and 
Bcrniitcin/^ and if tcachcra do generally view certain uorts of children 
and their associated reasoning more favourably than others, then class 
and (by implication) political bias in selection and the offering of 
opportunity to children seem to be fenturcs (albeit 'unconscious' or not 
Jhlly understood) associated with the English educational system. TItis is . 
not t9 represent teachers as showing wilful bias in their attitudes towards 
different groups of children; but simply to underscore one aspect of the 
problem. It may simply be a form of naive psychology which more 
readily responds 'to people like us'! It may be a variant of, or 
concomitant with, the experience of achievement motivation which 
forms part of the teacher's own frame of reference, is part of received 
wisdom in training, yet is itself much less clear than some researchers 
would have us believe. Here I refer to the notion that differences in child- 
rearing relate to differences in achievement motivation, that such 
differences are most easily described in terms of social-class groupings, 
and that values associated with long- and short-term goals can be 
meaningfully assigned in terms of socioeconomic status. Certainly, all 
this is well knowi\,to social scientists, since the programmes'of research 
on achievement motivation have poured from the departments of 
sociology, psychology, industry, comparative social psychology and 
education. Specific aspects, like the dynamics (and the validity) of the 
construct n Ach» have been debated ad nauseam (see Chapter 5). Yet one 
doubts whether much of these flow into classrooms in other than ill- 
digested forms. But even half-understood theories of childhood 
socialisation may leave a long legacy in the mind, may pass into the 
'mythologies' still hotly debated in school stafffooms; for instance, the 
apparent correlation between the child's academic performance and the 
socioeconomic status of the parents. That there is some relationship 
between child behaviour and parental environment is rarely in dispute. 
What forms such behaviour may predictably take and the salience of 
certain associated variables, certainly are crucial areas of debate; 
debates which frequently reflect such different ideological and political 
staijces as to itiake the conception of the teacher's apolitical role most 
inadequate. Questions concerning whether teachers should be free to 
teach what they please;conceming the degrees of participation in school 
government enjoyed by pupils; concerning pupil assessment of staff, all 
may quickly expose the degree to which the teacher's role is concerned 
with the knowledge, skills and vcr/wej deemed of central importance in a 
society, and hence with ideology and politics. The teacher is oneof t*he 
'front-line troops' in society's battle fora recognisable, ongoing cultural 
identity,^ The utilisation of cultural heterogeneity is not just a 
programme for elected politicians concerned with deprivation or 
immigration, Nvith resources ancf provision; it concerns the teacher, his 
job and his beliefs. In a country like England, where it has been 
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ciitimatcil that only tibout 10 million of the population can be ilcscril)cd 
as truly indigenous, it must he an i.vsuc of cansidciahic iniportanco, 
Teachers convey their mcjisageft and hclicls almost inadvertently; tUcy 
caiaiot teach without exposure. Transaction and its associated personal 
unibicnccs, communicate directly to the child constantly, even when that 
child may not heed the main burden of the message. Ideology llavours 
the communication in the classroom, the organis;Uion of learning, the 
tone of voice, the gesture. Teachers select and control, modify and 
encourage at every turn. The teacher's role is necessarily political, even if 
we would wish to aver it otherwise; political in the sense that 
institutional socialisation Is at the behest of the state and (more usually) 
concerned with some broad attempt at providing for congruence in 
norms» yalue^and provisionof resources; political in. that it relates to the 
administration of government policy; political in that the role is bound 
up with the means of social control and selection. 

THI: CHANGING PATTERN 

What, then, does all this add up to when a teacher goes to his or her 
classroom? Certain perspectives culled from psychology and sociology 
will be currently fashionable (if not currently applicable - the two are 
not always synonymous) such that teachers may. readily display 
familiarity with, if not understanding of, some of the views of Piagct or 
Bernstein, On the face of it present-day teachers may be expected to 
know a good deal more about children, their development and the 
mechanisms of social selection and control. It is doubtful, however, 
whether they will know that much about the children's actual learning 
processes other than the most generalisable features derived from 
combined reading, intuition and limited diagnostic experience* If 
schooling is nowadays more process-oriented than productroriented, it 
can surely only be considered a relatively minopslmt Inemphasis, since 
in reality what is now known about the dynarmcs of learning is not that 
easily generalisable to groups of children such that it canpe speedily 
applied in the classroom. Different 'products' are, of coursejacceptable 
in the classroom in a way that they would not have been forty and fifty 
years ago; There is now recognition that,wholesale uniformity of goal or 
outcome can stultify creativity, as well as insufficienUy allow for 
individual differences in ability and motivation. But the curriculum still 
relics largely on product, still //i/erj process (rather than perceives it or 
caters for it) in even the' most basic of subject areas, even indeed in 
reading itself. 

In 1890 the certificated teacher knew that lipon leaving his two-year 
QDursc at training college,^* he woyld have to teach a prescribed 
syllabus, that there would be set educational standards to apply at the 
various stages of schooling, that coercion was considered a useful and 



highly appropriate mmic of truiiMnitiiiion. iliii job, if he woix) at all 
unimaginative or in^ienaitivo, would be conceived in terms of dinning 
\l\o$c mndurd!* of atittinnicm Into the variety of children he taught, by 
rotc-lcarning if necessary and aided by anitable incentives, of which fear 
of the teacher %ceim to have liccn quite real if we are to believe much 
autobiography. That tcacher*« knowledge of i>sychology and child 
dcvclopmenf would in all likelihood t)e ndninud, though he might have 
sonic idea of lesson plans based upon the so-culled llcrbartian steps, 
Indulgence of children would l)c frowned upon, and iuuHttTdcviation 
from the lesson norm would certainly be censured, 'Gipcs and buys* 
geography (memorised by heart), the ability (o read a passage from The 
Timn (asa test forstaniLird 4 in some cases), knowledge of the four rules 
of number and the ability to copy from perhaps Ruskin's Sesame and 
Ulies in a fair hand would he his yardsticks of excellence. Wherever 
possible, children would be taught as a class and lessons would in all 
probability start in the same way, *Arms unfolded, take up your slates* 
(or pens, as the case may be). The entering characteristics of cHilditn 
woulu be thoujjht of very much in negative terms, liic children were 
tlicrc to be taught, to be dragooned, disciplined and to commit to 
memory all those things which adults thought most desirable. 

Like their forebears, the late-Victorian teachers for the most part 
'knew* with a solid conviction what was suitable for children, what 
children needed: 

Whatever people didn't know about the children's health or how to 
teach them,' they knew the children's duty. What a tremendous 
standard was set them! They ought to be silent, they ought to march 
in and out in orderly fashion, they ought to attend - above tiW they 
ought to attend! - to whatever the master or the Vicar or the pupil- 
teachers or cVcn the monitors might put before them or upon thcm.^^ 

Formal education was conceived of as being concerned with the 
rudiments of knowledge necessary for the dispatch of theaverage boy or 
girl into a sober and industrious life. Many of the teachers would be 
products of a pupil-teacher system thalt often resulted in provision of 
teachers with a limited outlook and little cultural width or tolerance in 
their understanding of things. Moreover, such teachers were fof the 
most part drawn from one group of society, a group best thought of as 
the *genteel poor'. Such a caricature does, of course, do injustice to some 
of the teachers of the time; and no doubt it would also be possible to find 
some contemporary teachers who taught more like the caricature of a 
century ago. But in the main the position has changed considerably. 
There are still many assumptions in the transmission of knowledge 
and content ^vhich may not have changed quite as much as educational 
ideology would appear to suggest. But concomitant with the much- 
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vuuiUcil l)Ul ilUlcHucil nhill Uoiw pnuUicl lo pnHJcis-oricnictl ktirning, 
\\\\% come 11 lu)si Dl'iliircreiu cxpcctaiiiH)?* du llic pun ol'icachei?* iiiul 
ccruiiuly « iliMcrciU lUlihulc or j^cI ol'wninulefi on ihc pari oflhc public, 
liven twcniy ycim ago Jean l louit wu?i able (o ilcscrilK the teachcr'« role 
as alt'ecied by some noiitTal)ly dillereiU expecialions; Ibe leaclier had 
l)econie Ihe group leader rather than the dictaior, »he said. He wan ll»e 
provider ol educational opporiuniiies rather than the arbiter of moral 
lAiihoriiy, the difiiribuior ol' ex|)crtise, and \\c luuj become *the opinion 
leader under the cloak ol which he must manipulate theni tthechildren) 
to the liest of his ability in the light of personal value:* which are 
incrcasinnly secular, neutral and imprecisely delined'/' Nowadays one 
may presume that Jolm Smith, U.Iul.^ in Urban Uoiul Middle School, 
will know someihinK ol' the dilfcrcnt devclopniental rates of the 
children, will know a little ol' tlie important (but uncertain and diflicuft 
to (generalise) features of cognitive style, will be aware that motivational 
and personality variables are often crucial to learning. It is quite likely 
that he will be concerned about breadth in hiscurriculum, and about the 
problenis of coping with interdisciplinary work, while allowing for the 
beginnings of in-depth specialist knowledge to develop. I lis class of 1 1- 
year-ohls will be organised on a group or individual basis. Mis project 
work will sonietimc involve days of one 'subject' atjhe apparent 
expense of others. The children's class reading material will, one hope.s, 
be carefully iiecpienced; actual reading schemes (if still necessary) 
articulated or programnicd to fit carefully with one another. l\\c 
children may well use self-checking devices for recording progress in 
much of their basic/ work, and John Smith will bc/'rcc to move around 
his class workiog^ith individuals and groups for much of the day/* 
Certainly, whatever else fron) the nineteenth century remains, it is 
unlikely that ihc children will have an unduly Tearful attitude towards 
the teacher. He will be spoken to quite I'rccly by the children; will rarely 
act as the fountain-head of all wisdom or the 'moral arbiter'; and may 
well from time to time admit his ignorance and be concerned to learn 
alongside the child. 

It is also safe to say that nowadays the casual visitor to the school, 
whether a primary or secondary, institution, will find much greater 
variety of organi.sation between' schools than he would have observed 
100 years ago. In many English primaryschools there will be no syllabus 
as such, though there may be guidelines written by the head or by a 
teacher with the responsibility and the enthusiasm for a particular 
subject area. The curriculum at the primary level, and possibly at 
middle-school level, too, will be inclusive; the 'seamless coat of 
knowledge' is a popular term often heard on the lipsof modern teacher- 
trainers! Subject divisions will not intrude and John Smith will make 
frequent use of community and local resources. The school will be 
noiser, but it will probably be much morrtolourful than its counterpart 



of three generational tigo. IVe»entHUy nccond^ry nc hooU, which in ttonie 
itsipet'lsi have alvvtiysi ncglecleil (he entering (liaracieriiiiii'ai of (he 
learner:!, oral leaiil huve never been able (oailju^it lo (hen) and cater lor 
(hem in (he smxc way ix% many primary tichooU, will no( be ai colourful 
as (lieir c()n(etnpi)rary primary Ci)un(cipai(si in (he (haiplay of initividual 
ami group worki Uu( like prinuiry bchooli, (hey will (h* noiatier; (hey, too, 
will make uiic of (cicvisiofi, (apc^rcconlerii, nuho and flhn in order (o 
augmen( lc^1on nurterial. In par(icular. many nuch h1iooU will have 
facili(ie!i moreakin (o (hoineconunonly found in highcreduca(i(Mi.^'nK!re 
will often t)c cxcellen( nportsi hulU, workithop:^ and commerce facili(ieai, 
and loiuctimc^ swimming pooli and language booths (tluuigh thesie 
latter sccnl to have, fallen 1^)ut of favour in the later I97(>i). Many 
secondary K'hooU vPilfhave large libraries, con^prehensive reference 
seclioni and videotape stiuage systen)*i; some will have microprocessor;! 
and mini-computing Jtervices. liven so, the prejisurcs of siubject 
boundaries and of examination objective?*, a» well as tlu^e of 
narrow-minded subject specialists, will preclude nnich interdisciplinary 
work and will certainly be unlikely to allow for n)uch of what might be 
termed 'difTerential access* to the curriculum. If Jinnny needs three 
hours a week maths in the second year, while Mary only requires thirty 
minutes, few secondary tintctables (or teachers) will be capable of 
allowing such dill'erenccs in contact time or study. Uut John Smith 
(secondary or prinuiry) will have been taught how to examine his 
curriculuhi plans with a view to allowing as n)any different points of 
entry as possible for the children. Certainly, he will be expected to 
continue his own teacher education, to attend courses at the teachers* 
centre, local college, or university department, and to seek ways of 
improving his skills. In all schools hp will be expected to build upon the 
enthusiasms and ^abilities of childrelTjM^^ possible, to use local 
idiom and social circumstanct; wheiV^'^^c^ tised to enrich the 
school work. Local geography and social actuality will enhance the 
relevance of his curriculum, even in highly specialist areas of learning. In 
short,. because of the interest in egalitarianism and because of the 
attempts to meet the demands of 'individualised* yet 'equal* opportunity 
to learn, the teacher will nowadays be expected to match his curriculum 
much more closely to the varied abilities and interests of children (see 
also Chapters 4 and 6). If trained recently, such a teacher will have paid 
considerable attention to these issues in his college work and, though 
. he may still have a very hazy grasp of much developmental psychology, 
he will know enough to realise that present-day fashions demand that 
his relationships with children arc founded on understanding rather 
than fear. Thus, his children (especially in the primary school) are less 
likely to sit in serried ranks and more usually will be grouped according 
to interests or current friendship patterns. He willexpect to talk to 
children and with them, but never down to them. He will be aware 
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that ihotigh tu)( r((iUy qu^nlUiuMc!, s^aiiuth ^lut Ic4vhci jiut^vc^^ 
incnlAniKcin »ccin lo tx; imjuMMiU rlctu^'ntsi in ttic learning puKcii^, 
III? muy well ttttc^inpl lo rmploy hisi kmnvktliic? of ihc? clMUUtsn'ji 
iliffcicul styles of wotkiiig. oi llicif ivdiiicular itfengtlu, of ihetr 
clilUKMt IcvcU oJ inotivuiicMJ ttu*t inUir^l, <<5 lakjuij tttcoiiiu of 

illllcirni Icvch o\ ahility aiul »iny iiOiuHttiii! iltllc-itiucji irt bocUl 
tuck^ioiuul when plrtimiiits inut tariyiiits uia tii^ \voik, Cruainly, llic 
ihililtcn Will he tmu h inoic iiutciHfiulnit ami 'auionoinoit^' lhan Ihcy 
loiilii have t»ccn a icnliny railicr . I hcir chojvc*. ihcii Irtcilorn 0\ t^ciioii 
ami their loikcnu, have hccoiuc piuuipal ami iif>|H'imo^t itt hii» inhul. 
Movement ahunt the tia^^tooni ami i lnMirn talkini^ anil hhuring ihcif 
wuik have become comtnonphHe anil often e\^cnfial in^iediept^ to ihe 
( LnMuom cntcipiive. 

In many parti of the Western woilil it ivnowailayn j)onMhle to fnu! 
vaiiatii»ns of cluhl ccntieU ami ojvrn cthuation whith arc the reMili ol 
chan^ioH iilcoh»|»ie% ami expressed a!)*l encapsulaicd in diHeicrtl 
appiuaches to sclund hnildtntj and aivliltectnie. In Nonh American 
schooli snch u chant?ed view of the classroom l»e!it descrihed in lernji 
ol ihe \»pen school*. In linKhuul it is ()cfhaps better descrilKd as child- 
centred educatimi, Hoih ate at times synonymous, hut olten they are 
not. 

Dufin^i the laic |05()s and ciirly l%(h some linKhsh and Ameman 
school bnildiiif^s began to chanjjc. In l*)>? an elementary school in 
Carson City. Michinan, was bnilt wii.ji* virinally no interior walls. In 
some respects it was an echo ol the nineiecnth<entmy schoolluJiise; in 
the main it was because the city planners and edncaiionisis wrrc 
cohvinced that they wanted a school which laciliiated leam-ieachini; 
approaches and mixeil-t^iadc situations. In lin^^land in the early \9(Ah 
Icicestershiic pioneered several new school desii»ns which were semi- 
open or conceived m terms ol workshop ateas around which the 
children could move. In both countries the changes were initially (and 
still arc in the main) a*llectcd in primary and elementary school 
building. 11ms, during that period schoi>l architects on bi>th sides of thc 
Atlantic could be found drawing up plans lor open-area schools, 
•workshop' schools and semi-open, combined resource-area schools 
which were radically dilTerent from those which had gone before/^ 
Howcvvr one construes the cITccts of changing building materialsor the 
varied pressures of economic stringency, the overriding concern seems 
to have been an aiiempt to achieve //i'.v/7)///f>' in a world of shifting 
educational beliefs and assumptions, in a wwld where 'free activity'** 
and learning by discovery' wea* becoming increasingly the .slogans of 
progressive educationists. To some extent .such changed buildings were, 
in England, no more than an expression of the optimism of the 1960s, 
part of the drive to. replace a large number of the ancient elementary 
board-school buildings of the past. 



jfCdt) oi oi.itc S4.htu»U iKiili itl t hgUtut juM |Mi*'i (<* the ) int W^iiM 
Wai (mil hcuv y ^*la3 3 a ml v%oik1 |taMUltMt) tK-(v%(4 ii a.uiic i las^iiHHii) hi 
Ofiict iit4( cct iaiii 4. titMlutirt! til aitiA, ciafl, tir iiimic ac iii titc9 Ltxil.! iakc 
ji|s»t«? hut sUih |>i»nilu»n5 iiflctf»t little i<'dk\ l!ctil»i|it^ Uicv 
iltint^^'lstMiic, tltcii tiiii\ cinctlt nitailcil 1 iMniJci at<ic atlv aiu cti ptaiiniti^, 
diul an>v^a> tlic t lasers tliita puililiunr*! ufl \%cic usiialh t^n^airrit ujuHt 
(|iiitc iliflciciit iittiuula ^iiit ttftcn tlillcicMtU tiaictahlcd (1 it>nt hn 
o\% H c%)Vf tciu c t v%iUilit 4rttainl> a^ir i( (hat the |»aitit(oiM >^rtr alnut^st 
Usrlc^a alul iiUnril little' in trnm i»f trat hiiiji llr %llulity ) tu ihr t 'S A it 
ittiiili the iJinc Ki^ht up ti> llic )t v\cic tKinj; tuiitt v^lth 

irMnt\4t)ic UtlcMtM pjititidtu A{.Miti it \V4) ct^^uihrit tliat (m o^f ^liitinr 
vliaii^ra c»»uli| lie met t»v iraii4n|JinH the thiMtcu alu! ttic 5i;r Ihr 
ri>i)ni ttitt taking itt^v^n atul ir ctn tin^* the juttitiiMn |>rt*>rtt amt 
ftinlv r^j>rnM\c Nr\^ %|UiC^ tlun itcutctt iiflrn hJ>»»|vfij iit^tl) 
altcMtiPh^ to hghtiiii; 4 tut [icatint: iiuticli ^K^ (HMti the nu>\;tMe ^11 ti» 
Ok* ^vfiiH)! u nil ium lite tit X v\4lU (i>r veiy fx*vv), wcineil t<» nuii> ijmpl> a 
loguji Uiul uppiikptute pn^t^K's^ttMt ill ^tlllilui}-! ite^i^ti ( ifCuUf amt 
he\ai(i»ful huihhit^-» t^ec.imc cotiunoti; tt.ir-^h.ii^ril ichiu»U vsith 
ililleirilt itMHiUT 4iiil pikKtual tue.li at each piMiit i»f the ilai [<\aine 
fciutivcty ctMiinuin (c^jvi lully uy cHain pai t^ i)l 1 nutaiul when uiihvcii 
for mi4Ht i>r first h hoot h in Mi n^:) in the l''SA the rkincntian siIuhiU 

iiften nil Of potuteil a venttal htuaiv or Voninion' it l^ ijlleil \]}C 
*o|Kn' mIuhU or I|c^i}!>!c i^pcii plan "kIumO luul ain^cil 

Cir.ulu.ill>» the tncrciMMK mteicnt in rietni iprviah^eil ^tppto.u he^ tt» 
iotc elements tn the curticiiUiin intci.icteil a nil Cinnbtneit ith the nccil 
for 'v^ct ureas' ar\d vw>rkihi>p areas vUiere clay» ^.trul tinil vsatcr vhiwW. 
uheic vsiUKlvsivrk ami praclual maths aiul stirncc k:ouU\ take pLur, S<> 
^null ^ipeiial purjHKe rooms or ba)i tcmled to l>c aildcil. Sunken pits or 
mc//anine Ilmus ^Ki anic pi^piilar, especially in the USA anil m CaruilA. 
In (\ilifo[iiia ilurin>; the eaily 1970s a new elememary schiHij vva^ huiU 
almost every ilay anil 20 [Hrr cent ol snch schiM>ls hail totally 0|Kn imciiop 
anil almost 75 |>er cerit contained some form of of>cn ami llexihle interior. 
As lU)>deII points ofii. it is important to remember that open eilucaiion 
can take phue in non-llexible buiklmj.:^ and that conver^ely the 0|Kn 
scHon^I is not ntccvsarily a guarantee of oj>en education iKCurrinjjwilhm *' 
Htil the overall philosophy of the planners concerned vMth ojKn arca 
huildin^A vsas not that divsinnlar from the I:nj?lish iileal.onc of ensuring* 
llcxibdity of 5>cila}.:oi?> and interaction l^tween !italf and children. In 
part4cu!ar. Knh in the USA and the UK» the desired outcomes vveie 
apparently those of individualismi* mstrtiction wherever feasible, llns 
hxs sometimes been interpreted as leading to haphazard learning, u by no 
means necessaty conconniani of child<entrcd appriuchcs.bui a vrriou^ 
danger for ine\j>crienccil or careless teaclKr%. In most respevisconcept^ 
of individualisaiion and open or nexil)le buildings go together much 




m^i^c Ifvjh ^nU any U v<ni«*M l«* C««itiial j-^^^ta^^*^) , ifu.ugU il U 

( - ) lUipt isit'H i<f 3VU h \ atif*l t»p|^iMv»nilK* f^'* |vani» uU^ inlci c»l3 \Ua\ 
(4) allov* suftukCMt flcnt^ilil^ h t iivf-ia! anil ^rmtijial cdvx alioii 

iiu^ 4ll ^t-iS Hvll ihr ^htUt alfCaib ^^-ilnujUv air <1 aiVtt Uif^l i<\ 
HuktM^ UvtM^rs ill a ^*\Mtil v»lutf hi » »oiiln»l i5 irUiivTly 

/r/*/ ti\(tt iinilnu Ivut v hiiur Uilc ti jk»s siln I tlici I'pm rttut iati 
Ik innMu 4ht' till t>| ti<'i A. ijvttttMK II'm'** v ro »ijlU\Wuv!i ^«.in Iv nrn^-J 
ioi C\\)A^Mun\A\ jnogtifn (i^f cijvitally tlia^^tcr ^ Aiid aIiai noU in 

>i>vi!\^ t ?uM. ' I he itntil nrr^t> lirip uhUiH tun» Uuvni^h the a^tiu! 
jUmfiJ t'f Icattting*. aiul Ulcf, XhixX XcAihcw Viriiisr slut) iniUti^l i* 
ncfvJful viith A iight liuKh aiul n<'\tf irln!* ihr ncnj ihc iiliifnalc 

If tMiC Av«.rpt^ itvjl {(r^ihihls % i I'f ganivjluMt a{»i1 ftr%ilMlil> of 

JVi!-?K^'K^^-*^ ntrc»UiK»^* ihroiici t f i »r^AtU*4t i\U>. v .mthiuuik alum 

Awd luovcinriM, oiic Jtvic4tl\ 4u,nt: ihu the nwjt» jnjrjv>v m m Aaucvc 
M>mc finin of i hiUl A rjjirrtl lr4tnin>: po-.^thilnir* of open ^pa». c^.^^f 
chilli ifuncc of thiM Irratoin i^f ttur^#cii;rni univ^^.-c iUKi Jiuiphfjr 

unpiitufuc On iFvc o\\\ct Iv.ttu!, il ncvCJi'.ar y luiinkc 4 f^aUiVvC od? 
leather oiKf pul II, Si)u vwui'i UMjvcful vt»iJt lirnc vicj^:hling \ht 
pi>i uuicatl of faiicnMig \\' Ihil faUcntns vu^ itic (j^^hi tltci ntiphr^ an 
awarrtvcvi o! fclali\c arul approptialc tnlcllccliial '^ti^fiT* 

ChK of Itic pioMcfUv 1h.1i fn.in^ icjJu-f » favc, r-sjvvulU iluniiii ihcir 
pioluiioiur? pcruu!. Ui4i Copmj* vMlh ihc tIrnuiuU o\ a cniKh- 
Irrcr-fUuvinw: i»t>.:aMivjiu>n. jcrumj^ U^rach chihi on 31 rc^ul^f ^ ha^na* 
|\^\MhIc, ani! keeping lr.tcK of overall ilewhvpiiKni 4ml ptiKtrc^i. 
Ant>ihcf prx>b!eni. ifuniKh of a lev^er lUvtcf. u lhai of ni>t%<r, Ojxo 
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buildings arc certainly noisier in my experience; and while one is 
perfectly aware that th<; quiet hum of purposive activity is acceptable, 
buildings with large resource or central work areas can provide a great 
deal more noise than is conducive to teaching small grpups or 
individuals at the other end of the area. But teachers obviously have 
different thresholds of noise tolerance, and there is the advantage that 
there are usually several adults moving through such a teaching area. 
The children also have more.adults to interact with, though are quite 
often working co-operatively and this, too,- is another source of 
excitement and noise. In all, no prescriptive advice is possible. From the 
heady pre- and immediately post-Plowden days in England ^to the 
somevVhat sober cfays of the late 1970s and early 1980s there has been a 
definite injection of caution. In particular, systepfiatic development of 
child learning and t^ie-ii^ottance of comparative arid diagnostic 
checking have clearly come to the fore. The*assumptians underlying 
child-centred approaches, while not totally submerged by criticism from 
diverge vquarters (which Varied from the early stridency of the Black 
Papers^^ to the more cautious tones of the Department of Education and 
Science (DES) in 1978") have certainly been subjected to careful 
scrutiny. The results are that there has been a noticeable pulling bade 
both in England sand North America." The, classroom may have 

' ^changed; certain ehiphases in learning and kyles of organisation are 
very different from those of 100 years ago, but . the burden of current 
advice runs very much along lines which value a combination of both 
^openness* and structure, which emphasise individualism and systematic, 
logical conceptual development.^^ The big challenge now is to 
' attempt ;a balance which draws the best from mixed approaches. 
However, new buildings do now exist; the classroom, the ideology and 

; the pupils /ravf changed. There is unlikely to bea retreat to coercionand 
imposition of teacher-chosen material, if only for the reason that our 
clients, the pupils and the parents, are unlikely to permit it. AsGoodlad 
says, 'Goals for schooling emefge through a socio-political process in 
which certain sets of interests prevail over others for a period of time' 
and, though the present 'back to the basics* cries on both sides of the 
Atlantic may currently be heard loud and clear, there is evidence that 
this movement has already run its cotirse. Goodlad opines that evidence 
for this can be<seen in the problems which authorities have in defining 
basic education, and that 'most parents want much more than reading, 
writing and arithmetic for their children,' even though they wapt these 
fundament^s assured . . . Parents want al|^e educational goals to 
which our society is committed*.^'* ^ ; , . 

It must also be remembered that the changing classroom now holds 
vast cohorts of adolescents within its walls, that the elements of 
education for children up to the age of 12 years or so have given way to 
miich wider concepts of education for all. That 'all* includes 
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sophisticated, imaginative adolescents, who wish4o have a say in'^their 
education* who already have ft powerful influence in many avenues of 
modern life and who in many cascsarc reaching the legal age of majority 
\<^hile still in school or full-time education. Under such circumstances 
the classroom cannot afford to reflect 'shades of the prison-holise'. It 
must reflect the changing cultural context, respond to changes in 
technology. Parents, children and teachers are required to interact; 
choices have to be made, curricula justified, explanations offered* 
Education moves towards 'transformation and participation', as wellas 
mere transmission. The clients have a voice. 
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Chapter 3 

Psychology and Education 



TMliORY wrm PRACTICIi 

Pedagogical thcopy fias been linked with psychology since the days of 
Hcrbart (sec Chapter I) and like psychology is, among other things, 
directly concerned with individual differences. It is a truism to say that 
no two children are alike, but much that is at the centre of these 
disciplines nevertheless rests upon the ability to generalise about human 
behaviour in a sufficiently meaningful way that modest predictions may 
be made and strategies for teaching adopted. In addition to its concerns 
with learning per se. a great deal of pedagogy is set in environments of 
busy social interaction. Thus, social psychology, that rag-bag of ideas 
which falls somewhere in the interstices between sociology and 
psychology, also contributes to any study of psychology and education. 

Within the broad field of psychology contributions to our knowledge 
of human behaviour are often still classified in terms of certain basic 
schools of thought or categories. The categories, like most categories 
employed in the social sciences, overlap and sometimes obscure much 
more than people think. Very approximately three different broad 
perspectives may be described. These arc normally termed those of the 
behaviourist, (he cognitive and the psychodynamic. Each may still have 
its adherents and enthusiasts (though they are notably less partisan than 
in the recent past and the notion of 'Schools' with a capital 's' is no 
longer appropriate). Each can claim, with some justice, to have, 
contributed not only to our general knowledgeof human behaviour, but 
to our knowledge of learning itself. Each perspective has influenced 
beliefs about child-rearing, about emotional health and about education 
such that, for example, non-repressive modes of child nurturance and 
upbringing are often justified in terms that owe some allegiance to the 
teachings of Freud and his followers; or. to be openly concerned with a 
teaching system or a method of character training based upon 
^ incentives, rewards and punishments, is to invite being labelled a 
^ behaviourist. Much labelling is crudely stereotypic, but some of it has 
^ passed as if by osmosis into our everyday language and the way in which 
^ we talk about human behaviour. Inevitably, and perhaps fuelled by 
^ public usage and the even less discriminating usage by some divisions of 
the mass-media, certain terms have become emotive, redolent of 
^ meaning out of all proportion to what their originators intended or 
^ hoped. A 'Freudian' is in this .way seen as a person sooverpreoccupied 
with the sexual dynamics of human behaviour that he may be assumed 
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{o offer n scximl (sexy?) explnnallon for everything. Likewise a 
*Sklnncrian', poor man, Is coiulcmncil as mccluuiistic and uninicrcsicd 
In the interior workings of the mind or in the feelings of people. As one 
might expect with even minimal reflection, the truth is very far from 
such stereotypes. Present-day active inquiry in psychology and 
education is much morc subtle in the background of theory it draws 
upon, and in many areas of psychology today there is a constant cross- 
referring and linking of ideas from the different original strands, 
(Attribution theory, for instance, links behavioural and psychodynamic 
aspects of psychology,, and pc^rsonality studies commonly associate 
ideas from social-learning theory, medicine, pharmacology and 
psychodynamic theory.) 

The student teacher, confronted with lectures on psychology during 
his course.may be often bewildered. His main motivation is presumably 
that of becoming a teacher, rather than becoming a psychologist. Any 
connection between psychology and education must thus be seen as 
immediately relevant to the child, the classroom, or the teacher, Such 
links must also compete in the market-place with commonsense, 
traditional advice on classroom control and organisation, a host of tips 
on curriculum planning and many other features concerned with the 
student-teacher's survival on school practice. But it would be 
reasonably accurate to say that, for many years, countlcss^^studcnt* 
teachers have sat through equally countless lectures on .Freud, Piagetor 
Skinner without immediately (or even perhaps belatedly) seeing the slightest 
relevance of the lecture content to school practice. Why, then, is it done? It 
is because, for the most part, teacher-trainers have long been convinced of 
the wisdom of gaining insight into both the workings of the self, and those 
of the developing child. In particular, classroom practice presupposes a 
particular view of the child and both initial and ongoing attempts to assess 
his or her stage of development. For half a century and longer, views such 
as those expressed by Susan Isaacs in 1932. have prevailed in the colleges 
and departments of education: *even aTirst-rate practical teacher can gain 
^tomething from a study of children's minds for their own sake, and from 
looking at the facts of children's thinking and feeling and doing, as these 
have been gathered together by the psychologist.'* 

Such sentiments as those of Isaacs, coupled with the work of, say, 
Tibbie,^ or with the later well-known papers by Morris on the 
contributions of psychology to education,^ have led teacher-trainers 
inescapably to the conclusion that psychological studies in education 
are a /^r/or/ essentials for the would-be and practising teacher. Yet while 
the case for their inclusion has been made repeatedl^^ and elegantly over 
many years, and while itis assuredly accepted by most people engagedin 
the education of teachers, it remains uncertain just how much of those 
Studies may be said to inform the teacher usefully such that his practice ^ 
is really made more sensible of thepsychology of himself orhis students. 
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Of coufHC, one miglit make the cusc llml even a luUr-assiuulalcd 
knowlcilgc of Piagel's finilingn on concrete operations nuiy usefully 
guide the practising infant teacher into providing plenty of practical 
learning experience at the chiurs level. Yet as we have seen (Chapter I). 
130 years ago, I'roebel said something which was clearly intended to 
lead'to a not dissimilar organisation for chiltl learning, and Montessori, 
like Piaget, certainly emphasised that the child had the potential for self- 
regelated activity, that is, for using tliose concrete experiences for the 
nourishment of intellectual growth. One might also point out that 
educational testing and particularly the long ronuuice with the mcansof 
assessing intelligence have clearly had a considerable impact upon 
teaching, upon the evaluation of learningand the diagnosis of individual 
learning difficulties. A good deal of psychological research has clearly 
influenced educational ideologies and, as has already been cmphasis(^ 
these affect our assumptions about the child, about the nature of l>«f 
learning, about the motivation involved, about the personality of tllic 
teacher and, ultimately perhaps, about the style of pedagogy involved. 
But one should bear in mind that education is (like politics) particularly 
vulnerable to scientific and quasi-scientific findings being used, or 
worse, misinterpreted in such a way as to further one ideology rather 
than another. Nowhere is this more obvious, for example, than in 
discussions concerning the relationships'bctween ability, heredity and 
environment. As Bodmer says: 

Inheritance and the working of the mind have no doubt fascinated 
and intrigued mankind since time immemorial. Allegiance to one's 
own group - be it family, village, country, race or even specie -seems 
to be almost instinctive and with this instinct comes its complement, 
racialism. Put these three ingredients - genetics, intelligence and race 
- together, and you have one of the most emotionally charged topics 
of the day linking science and social affairs/ 

Measures of intelligence (or rather their uses) have certainly 
aggravated this controversy, and such measures and their advocates in 
psychology and education helped to keep alive particular forms of early 
selection of children, because they were thought to be well-nigh 
infallible and highly predictive of certain sorts of learning abilities. In 
fairness, however, one should point out that psychologists have long 
criticised the improper or inappropriate use of intelligence tests, have 
exposed the many problems associated with attempts todesign so-called 
*culture fair' tests and have concentrated an enormous amount of effort 
upon better and better diagnostic tests of reading, language 
comprehension, memory, perceptual abilities, and so on. 

All this could lead one to conclude that psychology has bestowed 
some very mixed blessings on education indeed. But that would be less 
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than I'uir to pNycholoiiistN. I lic real problem is ihat nuich psycholoHical 
research in ucccsjiarily exploratory and tentative, that the only easily 
preitictahlc thlnH^nlxnit human nature, (he very stuff ol psycholoHV, is 
that it is unprcilicUtblv in large nieasurc. There is also the associated ^ 
problem that nmch pysch(H()f»ical research, particularly that related 
explicitly to ethication, is rarely made available to teachei>i at the Vlmlk ' 
face', as it were, without having been filtered through the dubious 
medium of nuiss-publication, or by means of oversimplification aud 
staKKering generalisation. Certain controversies or issues take oti the 
appearance of hardly annuals in the way that they *pop up' with great 
regularity over many years. Typical examples are the issues briclly 
discussed here. The Urst concerns the researches of Rosenthal and is 
usually referred to as the *Pygmalion' effect/ that concerning the self- 
fulfilling prophecy. The second, nu>re recent, iscoucerned with teaching 
tactics, or 'styles', but is often broadened out into a consideration of the 
type of school ambience that seems most likcjy to enable all types of ' 
pupils to progress. There have been many well-intentioned attempts to 
classify and examine those key artefacts of classroom climate and school 
organisation which seem most conducive to efficient pupil learning. Of 
the more recent in England arc those by Ruttcr etaL and Galton et 
one of the most notorious, thai of a few years back by Bennett,^ and 
some of the most thorough, reported in the US review of research by 
Good, Diddle and Brophy.' 

Studies of the various effects of expectation on outcome have a long 
and fairly respectable pedigree in the brief history of psychology, and 
expectations of success or of failure can act as powerful selective devices 
in the interpretation of human behaviour. There is little doubt that in 
psychology (as in other sciences and social sciences) experimenters do 
often expect certain results, as well as possibly desire ferlain results* 
Indeed, much hypothesis formulation rests upon the lacil assumption of 
the former even if framed in the convcnlionally^6bjeclive' null form.' 
Rosenthal and his associates have carried out a substantial volume of 
research which purports to indicate that even Experimental 
Unintentional Expectancy Effect (EUEE) is surprisingly pervasive in 
human learning situations. Though, as Barber,among many others, has 
pointed out, the studies do not clearly demonstrate whether the 
expectancies of experimenters unintentionally or intentionally influence 
response. '° Furthermore, studies such as the well-known Pygmalion in 
the Classroom »hay/c not been particularly well supported in the 
subsequent reviews of associated research, and they have also been 
shown to be somewhat technically inept or possibly even *fudged'." 
However, the original Pygmalion hypothesis, while still not 
totally supported, has gathered confirmation and credibility over the 
years, and has now become legendary in education to such an extent 
that it has led to an increasing focus of attention upon the way 
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lluu teacher cxpcctution may inllucncc cliisiroom Diiicomc. Maelir 
nays, 

Out of all the clTort and emotion that were embroiled in the dialogue 
on thi?i plienomeuon, certain underJitanclinHfi ncem to have emerged. 
I'irst, tlicit? is evidence tliat teachers readily slot children into 
certain categories, much hh people who ai'c placed incertain positions 
or IcveU in any social group arc slotted. With the slotting goes a scl of 
expectations for each |>erson'» performance and actions tlint will 
work toward insuring the realisation of the expectations hcld.*^ 

When one couples such aspects of teacher behaviour with the perhaps^ 
natural tendency which many of us have to regard our past failures to" 
learn as the result of not getting on with a particular teacher, one may sec 
how attractive and powerful such 'half-myths' may become. 

Nowadays, and perhaps understandably in a time of extreme 
economic constraint and (in some cases) an ovcrslipply of teachers, the 
ir accent in teacher-training, in school teaching and in school 
organisation seems to be one of accountability and utility. Hicse terms 
have become the by-words of ofTicial pronouncement and have been 
aided at times by concomitant community concern over vandalism, 
school discipline and what one might loosely term 'instrumentality' (or 
lack ol*) in subject matter. Education may sometimes be conveniently 
blamed for not fulfilling the promise of a materialistic society's vision of 
better things to come. Those who detect a 'fault' tend to sec it as 
resulting from soft or chiid-<;cntrcd approaches to the learning 
situation.'^ As such they may quote Dennett's findings'^ with approval, 
as if those somehow proved that only highly structured, teacher- 
initiated approaches had any chance of furthering the advance of the 
nation. There is little doubt that, in England, Bennett's study and report 
were extremely timely. Research on classroom processes, while 
acknowledged to be notoriously difficult, was and still is vitally needed. 
But anyone entering such an arena at such a time in England (the late 
1970s) could not be so naive as to be ignorant of the use to which such 
research might well be put. Undoubtedly, in the last twenty years or so 
several books on psychological and sociological aspects of education 
have shifted public thinking on key processes.** Bennett's book may well 
prove to have been one of these. More recently still, the work of Rutter 
and his associates'* stressing the fundamental importance of school for 
the child's achievement has had similar wide publicity. In many ways 
(and despite methodological and statistical shortcomings) this recent 
work has been particularly timely in that, based upon the meticulous 
documentation of some six yeTirs' research in twelve secondary schools, 
it has re«^mphasiscd the importance of the school and the teacher in the 
child's learning^Buildings did not appear to affect performance, but 



iciichcm iiui. \\\^\\ achievement accmcil ludcpcful upon what son of 
I>c<)plc tlic leathers were, on their creating ami nmintuiiiing ceriahi 
norms, on their ensuring that there wan logic and consistency in the 
value Jiyfilenis of the hchooh aiul on their acting as nuulels 
congruent with such vahie?i. Rules and exi>eclation!i I'oruied an 
iniporlani pan ol a cohererU message enficiuleiiug success. 

Two pieces of l-nglish wt)rk have heen toucheil U|H)n »iniply to 
illustrate that psyclu)logical and social-psychological itsearch can he 
peculiarly puwtrlul in e<lucatioual ideology. Like the US I'ygmalion 
ttsearch, such key |in<lingscan sonietinies seem U) act ascatalyst.i.orat 
very least confirmation ol hclicl's and revise<l conmutments such that 
c<lucaiional policy changes, 'ilie picture is. of course, in reality much 
more complex, llicrc arc I'ormiilable rcsearcli problems for one; there 
arc the nuiltitudcs of variables to be coasiilcrcd, and one must also be 
sensitive to the complexities of recording and interpreting naturally 
occurring events and to the unlikelihocxi of any omnibus gencndisations 
being of much u.sc to practitioners or teacher-trainers. In particular, 
teaching styles cannot he defined very precisely, and have been defined 
dilTcrcntly by dill'ercnt researchers, In reality there arc probably as " 
many styles as there arc teachers. Fvcn if one can clasjiify teachers into 
types relating to teaching tactics and classroom organisation, such 
knowledge may not be very effective unless one has an judication of 
possible cause and effect factors in the learning process, some detailed 
theoretical model, particularly in relation to the individual child rather 
than the class as a whole. Somewhat like the original Pygmalion work, 
the truth probably lies half way. Like that earlier research. Bennett's too 
is weak in certain respects for, among several statistical infelicities and 
plain confusions, he and his colleagues failed to indicate clearly 
important composite factors, such as length of teaching experience, the 
difference between urban and rural schools, and so oa. It is true that an 
ideological battle ensued, that the technical weaknesses in the research 
were pounced upon with enthusiasm by many educationists , and 
statisticians. But the overriding, impression in the public mind now 
seems secure just a few years later. Child<entrcd approaches arc *less > 
efficient* than any other more formal approach and formal teaching* 
styles foster greater pupil progress than informal ones.*^ In reality the 
position is almost as obscure as it was before Bennett's research; and 
style, method and organisation for effective learning are still areas of 
considerable complexity and uncertainty. Moreover, as Boydcll points 
out in a balanced and careful appraisal of the research, large areas of 
children's learning were left totally unexplored, for instance high-level 
cognitive concepts, affective development and social skills* such that 
argument based on such research can be meaningless and of little 
practical use to teachers. Perhaps all that-one has learned is that 
concepts of 'style*, classroom 'climate* and. to some extent, those of 
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ictithcr oipcctAtioo uir extremely clilliiiilt cmics to ciHrtpauUtr, 
llowevrr. wluit imc imiit eniplnislac is that i\\c iiulividimrs |)civcptioi^ ol 
(he context ami p^^ycliological iucrthii^g of the ifdniaction is probably 
the iiu>i»t liuKlaincMtiil lactor in the c(kctivciica!i of Icuniing. IhN.tts i| 
will tic upprctiutcil. 14 nut nete^^aiily the same thing tt* the temiieiS 
jKrccption. nor aii the <pulity ol the inlcnictioii (though it nuy be 
ttssocitttcil). nor the iitme rti overall cliiiitooiu cthoi. IVilmpa ihe sane 
subtle approachc!! iiie tho^c wliifh cinphaMae the learner's 
chaiiictcriMio. a** well as the styleit ol intcraction, I heir uie. ol ciniise. 
always the probknin of gencrulivition to the mhI^ ol chu^r^uun 
situations wliicb teachcr?i rccoKni>c. Ihe n^ctluulolOHi^itl i^^ues arc 
seriini^. ami aic ixs Hrophy %tatc^ in a irccnt ^nnmnaiy paper on the 
rcscarchanil probkiu^: 'I uulingH with practical ^iHrnticaiiccaic liKcly to 
appear only il invcHtinator^ use scttinH^ ami trcatnicnt% with enough 
ccolo^vcal validity to allow gencralivition to ordinary classroom 
teaching ami use treatments powerful and extended enough to produce 
nontrivial ditlctrntial ctlccts;''' It is this- last viewpoint iti pailicular 
which alwayscrops up when teachers ihcmsclvcsdiscuss thcimpoitancc 
of social-science researches for etiucalional practice* llic gap hetwecn 
•front-line' research and teacher experience is often neatly highlighted 
by irleirnccN to such things as class j»i/e and iKrrforniance. Ke^iearch in 
lingland seems to suggest that si/e of class is m»t a particularly 
significant factor in pupil achievement, livery teacher 'know!i' it to be 
otherwise. One -of the main journals of education in lingland 
{Biiuanonal Rewanh), which attempts to place current research 
findings before the teacher in a non-technical way. is clearly not much 
read by teachers. Hic journals relating the more technical or detailed 
as|xcis of educational psychology arc (within my cxperknce) totally 
luikiuiwn in school staffrooms. 

Despite all this, there dcKs seem to be some slow process of feedback 
from psychology to education. That feedback may occur on in-service 
courses, in initial training, in more detaikd form on advanced courses, 
or in the'gobbetiscd* manner in which it is usually presented in thcdaiiy 
press. luich of the broad perspectives - behaviourist, cognitive and 
psychodynamic - has its adherents and frequently acts as a framework 
for explanations of human behaviour offered by teachers. Let us look, 
thcirforc. at these frameworks and some of their principal contributions 
in just a little more detail. 

ni.MAVIOURISM AND TUI. SCHOOL CURRICUMJM 

It has been s;iid that behaviourism seems to be more than a rucrr 
approach to psychology: by many it is considered to be psychology 
itself. Certainly, in the past, there have been many who have thought 
that all individual differences could be explained by differences in 
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transmute the sindy of psscfioloj^y fViwn an nnaxiini^)^. hvpoihesninK 
MuJy lo one more akin, to the physical afij natural scicn.xs. \ lc rcjci*tcij 
the instinctual theories arul ihe early I'reudian notions then pic\alcni. 
He atlempteiJ to fornuilate explanations of complex asjxcls of 
jKrsonalily on the firoumJ that cumulaii\r conJilioninK cxplaineil all. 
His cHcci was Ltriainly cataUlic. He tiifiy,eiei! a sast anuuini of 
cxpcrinienlal WDrk which continues to this day, preparing the way for 
B. Sknincr ani! oiherN to pros u^c us w ith mans cimu incinj^ parallels 
bctwen the effects c^f remforccinciit on pigeons aiui on human bein^js. 
lijually important, Watson provided a basis lor psscholoKy which, 
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!WaUionian bchaviourisf, l\)r Ihc last forty years lias been 
painstakingly building up knowledge oh instrumental conditionjngand 
has provided a steady stream of information concerning reinforcement 
both in terms of reward, and of punishment. Skinner has never claimed 
lo be a theorist', but the ideas underlying much of his work do 
constitute a theory which is deceptively simple and may be summarised 
as follows. An organism arrives at a given pattern of behaviour through 
a series of approximations that secure the desired end-result for Ihaf* 
organism. Success consolidates the resp^onses in the form of greater and 
greater efficiency. Failure causes the dropping of the respori%c 
associated with, failure. This system can be shown to work in the 
laboratory and appears to work in other situations as diverse as the 
therapy and treatment centres for maladaptive behaviour and the 
classroom. / 

Gradually ^others (notably Liddell in the USA, 'and Eysenck in 
England) have provided more and 'more evidence that forms of 
behaviourism can ^be applied ta theories of neurosis and more 
imfiortanlly, perhaps, to the' practical, applications in treatment of 
depressed and anxious human beings. Skinner has often been 
misunderstood and possibly misrepresented. He is not a strongadvocate 
of punishment; his work i§ much more subtle than earlier classical 
conditioning; and his work does have strong implications for education. 
Moroever, it must not be thought that Skinner is not interested in the 
self. He has said that he is as much interested in himself and in what 
makes people *tick' as in rats or pigeonst In his book. Beyond Freedom 
and Dignity f-Sk'\i\nQtst(ims to be concerned to argue that man must take 
control of his environment before it takes'control of him,befole it is too 
late." Evolution must be controlled by the conscious "shaping of the 
roots of our behaviour. Survival depends upon recognising the power of 
the cultural forces which condition us and in attempting to design an 
entire culture which can benefit all mankind. To do all this requires an 
act of recognition. This recognition is cjucial and it consists in the 
realisation that man cannot be afforded the freedom or dignity of 
absolute autonomy (in a totally individualist sense). It is an 
environmetital thesis in the extreme. To change and^adapt human 
behaviour, you have to change and control the environment in a much 
more systematic way. According to Skinner, man is very slow to give up 
attributing responsibility to others for the bad. behaviour they show 
towards us. Until we can recognise how powerfully shaping external 
circumstances (including owr actions) can be, we are not likely to achieve 
a scieypce of behaviour which can be effectively coupled with technology 
in an attempt to solve world problems. This is not to suggest that 
Skinner is a \pn^ voice cfying in the wilderness. He has man)?Tfollowers 
and an,irn|||§|f^e^^^^^ of successful demonstrations tfljfpifoYe^his point. 
Over thi^|i3|£^i^y years of active contnKiif ions to p^yc^ology, he has 
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developed and demonstrated techniques which clearly do modify many 
sets of behaviours. Among other things he gave impetus to the follow-up 
of earlier work by Prcsscy'^ on so-called 'teaching machines'. For, in 
mj^ny respects, it was Skinner's careful formulation of what is termed 
operant conditioning which led to more skUful attempts to create 
cnvironinents for learning which looked into the dynamic factors that 
make an organism act upon his learning environment in sucha way that 
the environment, in turn, affects the learner. Of course, programmed 
instruction, self-instruction and teaching machines were not entirely 
nevy ideas. Prcsscy had devised a system of evaluation not dissimilar to 
some present-day teaching machines, and as early as 1943 Riqhards" 
was a firm advocate of the careful stage analysis and sequencing of 
material used for instruction. 

In 1958 Skinner described his work on programmed instruction.^ 
The arrangement and management of learning tasks depend upon the 
careful analysis of the material to be learned. This requires an awareness 
of the various objectives to be achieved and of the means of supplying 
feedback of information a\ various points. This feedback is absolutely 
vital, since it is the knowledge of results which in part acts as a further 
motivating force, as well as being the focus for determining the 
next sequence. Feedback is also highly significant if the material to be 
learned 'is to be used by the child or student \vithout the aid of the 
teacher. Teaching machine' is, of course, a misnomer. It is not the 
machine or programni^d text which teache^, but rather the skilful 
presentation of material in-^uch a way that it relies on the principle of 
operant conditioning. Well-designed, branching programmes of 
material, when used in conjunction with some of the more sophisticated 
computer-linked machines, do iailow for individual differences in the 
characteristics of the learner to' a much greater- extent than might 
othefwise be possible with conventional teacher-child interaction. 
- Unfortunately, there is also the considerable likelihood of bore- 
dom setting in sooner or later, if some human interaction is not 
involved. » ' 

Operant conditioning is not simply restricted to ^physiological, 
autonomic response^. It is much more sophisticated than that, and 
Skinner argues that most human behaviour consists of the accumulation 
of series ofoperant responses in theabsenceof detailed knowledge of the 
stimuli. Stimuli that an animal seeks are reinforcers. There are different 
levels of reinforcers. Some, like food, the alleviation of thirst, the 
achievement of sexual release, are 'innate, that is, unconditioned. 
Negative reinforcers are those which animals seek to avoid. These 
shftuld not be thought of simply in terms of punishment; they are not the 
sam^. I might avoi^^ large social gatherings because lam shy, or because 
I cah't dance, not because people have the intention to punish me when I 
arrive. When we enjoy suecess^at a certain game, enjoy getting a puzzle 
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solved, enjoy coping with a (liftkull piece when playing the piano, these 
can be seen as positive relnfbrcers. 

What is it, though, that cicterniines the value of reinforcement? Is it 
simply that success (that is, getting the next sequence right, or 
successfully mastering the next stage) engenders and enhances the 
motivation to complete the learning tasks? The answer, is that it all 
depends upon the psychological and to some extent physiological 
situation. For example, in Skinner's original experiments, the degree to 
which a rat would vyork at a task for food was in part dependent on how 
hungry that rat was. With human beings, it is often much more 
complicated. For instance, various attractive features may exist within a 
learning situation and some may act as reinforcements to behaviour not 
intended or planned for by the teacher! The child, learning a series of 
mathematical equations set out in some carefully sequenced 
(prognimmed) form, may well receive stimuli from a variety of sources 
such that they override his attention and devotion to the learning in 
hand. His needs, which may have developed as the consequences of 
other reinforcements, some of which are biological in origin, may now 
be primarily concerned with hunger for human attention, friendship, or 

•.^ the need to assert himself overothers. Thus, the need will be expressed in 
the form of a collection or association of behaviours which the teacher 
recognises. As a rule these needs will have much more motivational 
power and salience in the child's eyes than particular programmes of 
school learning. Capitalising upon them' in terms of the child's own 
learning is something which most teachers have to learn to do slowly 
and by accumulating experience of both the individual child, and of 
children in general. From thi§^ point of view, one can see how complex it 
would be to apply behavioural theory in the classroom. But, of course, 
this does not mean that Skinner is wrong. What one woiild really need to 
do, if one was to follow the theory zealously, would be to see that the 
loial evironment for this or that child was set out to take account of 
desired behaviour and appropriate response, and controlled accordingly. 
This would be afi astonishingly-difficult, complicated and, perhaps, 

.soul-destroying task. To many educationists the notion of programming 
the total environment is anathema. It would clearly destroy rpuch that is 
held dear, since freedom of choice and independence of action would 
become severely limited. Such a deliberate learning environment would 
also become precious close to incioctrination. Certainly, it could become 
open to manipulation by the unscrupulous, though probably that risk is 
no greater than the existing ones in our much more haphazard systems. 
Yet the idea is not so outrageous. We know that the culture shapes the 
man, and Skinner would simply point out that culture is simply another 
name for the social environment and that the controls of that 
environment ought to be in our hands. As cultures change, so new 

.practices and behaviours arise. Skinner h^s also pointed out that a 
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tulturc which \\\\h explicit aims is more likely to survive than that which 
docs not. He suggests that explicit design in the culture promotes the 
good of the culture and accelerates the evolutionary process, that a 
science and technology ol' behaviour, if thoughtfully and carefully 
adopted, could make for a better design. 

In Beyond Freedom and Dignity he says, *The problem is to free men. 
not from control, but from certain kinds of contrpF,^^ that the notion 
that all control is wrong (and such notionsaredceply ingrained in much 
of our literature and tradition) is unwarranted. Skinner talks of the great 
achievements of science and technology being the freeing of men from 
the dangers of famine, exhaustive labour and disease by changing some 
of the environment, by changing the nature of the dependence, by 
redesigning those elements of our environment and culture which are 
inimical to our survival. His arguments are persuasive and stimulating. 
Many people seem convinced by them. 

The beauty of using well-designed, carefully programmed material, 
either in conjunction with teacher or machine presentation, is that it 
relics upon operant conditioning (sometimes termed instrumental 
conditioning) and immediacy of feedback. Wrong responses and 
mistakes are not reinforced, whereas in conventional class situations, 
errors can sometimes be compounded, built upon and thoroughly 
internalised by the child before the teacher ever gets round to looking at 
the work or responding to thechild's query. There is little doubt that this 
immediacy of feedback is a very important asset in the learning 
situation. The child does not have to wait his turn for a response to a 
right or wrong answer and there is no queue of children clamouring 
'Please sir . . . sir, please' and then being disappointed when for the 
fiftieth time their responses go unheeded. The child employed on a 
machine or with an attractive well-matched programme may also progress 
as fast or as slowly as he wishes. The questions in each programme will 
be so devised as to attempt a diagnosis of various possible 'needs' at any 
given stage and the material will be presented in ways that allow fast or 
slow (or different) routes in order to match those needs. In other words the 
programme will be a branching programme, rather than a straight- 
forward end-on or linear programme. But the programme wiJI only be as 
good as the programmer. The analysis and sequencing of material may 
easily be done badly and, if it is, boredom is tKe inevitable outcome. 
Furthermore, such programmed texts or teaching machines, while very 
useful for the expansion of learning along fairly easily ascertainable 
lines, can rarely cope with the more creative and open-ended styles of 
learning. At the present stage of educational technology the materials in 
existence seem rather unlitely to develop imagination, enhance 
exploratory behaviour, self -awareness, sensitivity, and so on. One of the 
key problems in the use of programmed instruction, especially if it is 
entirely self-activated, is that of sustaining motivation. For, though 
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feedback and self-pacing arc important aids to motivation, it is clear 
that for many human beings those aspects arc just not enough. It is very 
easy for the programme designer to tliink only in terms pf the contiguity 
of his progranmie (the articulation and sequencing of material), and this 
can easily lead to, dull, repetitive, mechanical and ultimately 
•disengaged' responses from the learner. . 

Clearly, the work of Skinnerand of his associates has been ofgreat use 
to institutions of formal learning. Schools and colleges all over the world 
have made use of self-instructional material and machine presentation 
bas^d upon the methods suggested by Skinner. Skinner's work has also 
acted as a catalyst to other approaches to learning. For an important 
feature has been that greater attention has been paid by psychologists 
and educationists to the presentation and sequencing of textbooks and 
instructional material generally." In particular, greater attention has 
been paid to the stages or hierarchii(| through which the learner must 
pass as he moves from one concept to a more sophisticated one. Also 
attention has been focused not only upon the importance of positive 
reinforcement and of rewarding responses with speedy feedback of 
information, but on the realisation that whole subject areas may be 
entered at a variety of different points or levels of sophistication. Much 
of the terminology \vhich has developed from the vast amount of 
research on learning is, to the non-specialist, somewhat confusing; and 
much that is specific to theories of learning seems to be somewhat 
remote from the everyday world of the classroom and the curriculum. 
Psychologists have tended to want to examine learning Under neatly and 
carefully controlled circumstances and this has usually meant 
experiments taking place in the laboratory, using cats escaping from 
puzzle-boxes or fish swimming towards lights. The teacher, naturally 
enough, is more concerned with teaching Johnny to read or in finding a 
stimulating of presenting the life of Hereward the Wake. 

Nevertheless, latie connections between Skinner's researches and the 
schoolroom are perhaps more immediately appealing than many; and 
certainly many people would concede that any technical system of edu- 
cation which encompasses principles of behaviour analysis and atten- 
tion to reinforcement by appropriate response owes a great deal to the 
work of B. F. Skinner. 

Of late, and particulariy in the USA, considerable attention has been 
paid to setting out the classroom as an environment concerned with the 
total behaviour of the child. (This is especially so in respect of eariy 
childhood education.^') TheL.classroom is considered to be an 
environment of stimuli whichliJan be planned, altered, matched and 
maintained in respect of a desired set of behaviours to be elicited from 
the child. To some extent Fersterfand SkinneH° paved the way for the 
viewpoint which maintains thy^t continuous reinforcement is 
pa rticularly desirable in the early stages of learning. This does not imply 
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a necessarily nicclianifitic approach, however, nince it appears (and ns no 
tloiibl many Icacliers have known lor centuries) that social stinuili are 
especially important lor young children. The Important thing Is for 
those social stimuli to be systematically and carefully developed In 
relation to the overall learning of the children. Other psychologists'' 
have categorised lyjKS of reinfoa'enient most appropriate to learning 
and a considerable amount of this work has been adapted to approaches 
to compensiitory and early-childhood learning in the USA. An offshoot 
of nil this, termed hchayiour modificatiotu already has a long history in 
the USA and Gmada, particularly in respect of prc-school and primary 
education, and in some areas of the treatment of maladaptive 
behaviour. Evans lists some twenty-one separate representative studies 
in this field which relate to children's academic behaviour, and 
comments that hundreds of studies relalingto older subjcctsalsoappear 
in the litcrature.^^ 

Another psychologist close to the behavioural tradition and possibly 
even more directly concerned with school learning is Robert Gagnt, His 
work has obvious and close links with that of Skinner. He proposed four 
basic conditions which had to be met, if learning were to be effective." 
Although Gagne does talk of factors internal to the learner, he is 
primarily concerned to stress the appropriate analysis of the material to 
be learned and to examine the competences to be achieved. He 
emphasises the desirable conditions of effective learning as follows: 

(1 ) Stimulation, For which (a) the state of the learner's own experience, 
background, knowledge and attitudes must be known, and (6) the 
material to be learned must be arranged inappropriately matched 
and sequenced form, so that the motivation of the learner is 
enhanced. (Stimulation includes controlling the stimulus situation 
in such a way as'to provide careful instruction and to provide 
information about eventual outcomes, goals, and so on.) 

(2) Response, This refers to what the learner docs; carefully matched 
sequenced work should afford him the maximum opportunity for 
making meaningful and successful responses whichhelp not only in 
evaluation, but also in sustaining motivation, 

(3) Assessment and feedback. This should also enhance motivation, 
wherever possible, and should be immediate, positive and 
informative. 

(4) Transfer, The knowledge gained may have generalisability. It may 
add additional weight in the same field of knowledge (what Gagne 
terms Vertical transfer', or it may have applicability to a variety of 
different situations (Materal transfer'). 

Gagne's notions of transfer are extremely important and have direct 
relevance when considering the learner's acquisition of a clear, well- 
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ilcl'incd aiul wclf^ort^nniscd body oi' knowlcdHC Vertical transfer, In 
particular, Is of considerable use as a concept wlien one is dealing with 
an analysis of the uuite'iial to be learned and thinking of which 
knowledge (cognitive structures)' might Ik preif(iuisite, Subordinate 
sets of knowledge provide capahHity in Gagne's terms; ciipal)ility to 
meet the next class of problem-solving tasks and thus to increase the 
level of vertical transfer. There is little doubt that many complex aspects ^ 
of seju)ol learning (including the acqniiition of reading skills) can be, 
and have been, analysed in. terms of tlie hierarchy of their component 
parts or sets of Subordinate capabilities' re(|uired. The pity of it is that, 
though Gagne may receive mention in the (Kcasional lecture to teachers 
in training, practice at curricular analysis of this sort is raixdy provided 
at college. Many teachers eventually build or acquire some notion of 
important steps and interrelationships in the subjects they teach. But a 
lot of this comes through trial and error rather than through training; 
and in the meantime many children will have suffeauL Gagne's views 
appear to have had quite an important effect upon those concerned to 
ablate theory with practice, particularly those researchers looking at 
articulation of tasks in learning sequences, or in examining causes of 
learning breakdown. As Ausubel says, 'Serious breakdowns in learning 
can often be attributed to inadvertent omission of a logically essential 
component unit from the total task or to its inadequate integration with 
other components'.^^ Some of the approiichcs based on the work of 
Gagne have been termed 'systems approaches' and many modem 
instructional packages have benefited directly or indirccdy from the 
work of Gagne. Although approaches vary, in general the following 
stages in task and provision analysis can usually be clearly identified. 

Phase I: identify needs, specify the related goals and objectives and 
sec if it is possible to identify any alternative modc(s) for satisfying 
those needs. Set out the resource needs and the principle components 
of the instructional system, instructions related to the system, any 
rules appropriate to the sequences. Be especially careful to check that 
these latter arc clearly related to the ability levels and entering 
characteristics of the learners. 

Phase 2: examine instructional sequences to see if any additional 
resources media, and so on, are necessary, then prepare the evaluation 
system. The evaluation must include both diagnostic and attainment 
checks. Field testing and revision then follows, after which stage the 
material can be disseminated in conjunction with suitable teacher 
education and training. 

In effect, much of the work of the Schools Council (in England), of 
local curriculum resource centres and of manufactured learning 
schemes goes through such phases, though emphasis in teacher 
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cilucalionaiultraininBlfi often hitcaiul insuHicient. One oflhc pioblcnm 
in thai such systems appnmchc?* arc often viewed (even if ei roneoiiNly )ns 
far too mechanistic by many teachers. Others prcler the speed and 
flexibihty of less formally laid ont systems, thonah in fact the systems 
approaches can be adapted to tpiitc small elements of worki such as a 
six-weekly project in an infant school, integrated day approach, or even 
10 stages withm reading progression. Certainly, it is noticeable that the 
cumbersome and slow centralised approaches of the Schools Council 
projects of the early 197()s have given way to nuich more nexible, 
constantly monitored, within-scliool/within-area approaches, These 
latter appear to win nuich more support from teachers, partly because 
they involve the teachers more, hut |xutly because they take account of 
the realities of the day-lo^lay system maintenance in which the tcat;l)cr . 
is involved. |||^ 

Overall, however suspicious one miW be of the apparent naivety of 
the jargon and seemingly mechanistic systems of the behaviourists, the 
work of Skinner and of his associates represents a conscious efl'ort to 
develop new modes of instruction, an attempt to sec that learning is 
more truly individualised than is commonly the case in many a 
schoolroom. In many respects the aims of the behaviourists are not that 
different from those of other psychological persuasions. Tlie ardent 
psychodynamicist is probably just as keen to sec that the individual 
receives material appropriate to his interests, aptitudes and *nceds\ Uut 
the behaviourist and the psychodynamicist start from quite different 
ends of the continuum. The former tends to focus upon match between 
desired behaviour and tasks; the latter on match between individual and 
(presumed) needs. Somewhere between the two. however. cornea group 
of psychologists, those cognitive and developmental theorists, who may 
with some justice claim to have had an even greater impact upon 
education and particularly that of young children than either the 
behaviourists, or those of psychodynamic persuasion. The inlluence of 
this particular group is profound, especially in terms of protocols for 
curriculum development, in its immediate and obvious relationship to 
language learning and in its implications for classroom organisation. 

TME INFLUtNCES OF COGNITIVE AND DEVELOPMnNTAL THEORISTS 

The brief discussion in the last section of some of the main contributions 
of Robert Gagnc docs, among other things, highlight the arbitrary 
nature of the division of p^sychological schoolsof thought. Forinstance, 
because of the affinity of Gagnc's views with those oCSwinner and some 
other b&haviourists, Gagnc is often classified as a 'bchuviourist' rather 
than as a 'cognitive* psychologist. (Some people prefer to See him as a 
straightforward empiricist concentrating as h^ docs on the conditionsof 
learning.) Yet Gagnc's direct focus upon cognitivestructures both in the 
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loyic of lank initru'tion, iind in the IcnmcrN approach, clearly bnus 
con^tUkrahly on the lollowing dlHCUsiiion an well, 

Chiel' among those commonly rd'erred to as cognitive Ihcorisis is Jean 
Piaget. Mis reseaa'hes spanned over sixty years, nntil his death in 1979, 
and nuich of these has been concerned with accountinn lor changes in 
the ipiality of the child's thinking, Piagetian episienioh)gy has' 
prolbunilly allccted all discussions (>n cognitive ilcvelopnient in 
children. The developmental psychology derived IVom such 
cpistemology has certain siugs. I 'or a long lime there have been 
criticisms that it is idiosyncratic; insufficiently generalisable; too 
situationally s|K'cific, thc'psychoU)gy of niidille-class urban children in 
the West; and so on. Margaret Boden says that, as well as research 
showing Piagct to be wrong on siKcific points (such as inability to deal 
with transition inference at an early age), thea' is the general criticism 
that Piagct fails to take account of possible alternative theoretical 
models and explanations. Hut, for the last ten or fifteen years, cross- 
cultural psychology has also providi d some considerable verification of 
much of Piagct's work, despite the well-founded criticisms of particular 
aspects.^* 

Piagct has attempted to show how the child progresses from 
cgoccntricity and subjectivism to an awareness of his own thinking and 
an ability to distinguish between his own experience and the external 
reality of the world around him. Much has been made of the fact thai, in 
Piaget's terms, children pass through stages of thinking which can be 
relatively clearly defined and, though there is still much controversy 
over the nature of these stages (or indeed whether *stagc' is really an 
appropriate term at all), there is httic disagreement over the basic point 
that children do show changes in the quality of their thinking as they 
grow older, *Evcn Piagct's severest critics concede that there isa gradual 
improvement with increasing age in the quality of children's causal 
thinking. [But] much overlapping prevails between age groups. All 
kinds of causal explanations arc found at all levels/^* Piaget's work on 
stages of cognitive development is still by far the most well known of his 
research and that which has proved most readily, though not always the 
most accurately, transcribed into ^situations which seem of immediate 
relevance to teachers. But there are problems, and these are very 
succinctly expressed by Satterly when he says, Tar from representing a 
conscious and logical extension of developmental stage psychology into 
practical teaching it seems far more likely that Piagetian snippets have 
been used to underwrite existing practices and, even, to reinforce what 
might be termed **the discovery ideology" He goes oit.io say, 

Indeed, there is evidence lhat uncritical acceptance of Piaget's 
theories has served to exert a depressing effect on teachers* 
expectations of the competence of young children, The experiment by 
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llryuiu, for cxiimplc, prcNgntft ti m\om cluillciigc to V\am'» 
tluuliilciciitliiliibllltydocsnotiippcmiiuhlklrcirs pcrlormmicciiiii 1 
about hcvcii or cluht years ol iitsc Since the viiUic of Piayct't* work 
seems lit present iiiiclciir It miglit be preferable to advise teiicliem ol 
tbe potentially powerful effectsoftliecultiireof the school ratlicrthan 
of the iipiKireiit liuiitations imposed by an iimblBUous 'siasc «f 
ilevclopnient'." ', 

•Hiis last comment is perhaps nnnccessiirily altriiigent. but is well worth 
(.noting as a wiimiuB and to prepare teachers in particular to look very 
curefullyat the reasons offcreil (orspecilic curricular expcctationsiuul 
orKunisiition associated with age or development. At a rather dillcrent 
level, it is also interesting to view it in the light ol the work by Dennett or 
by Riittcr I'l al. referred to curlier in the chapter." 

As stated at the IxginniiiB of this chapter, few teachers can attend n 
course of teiicher education (and especially a course associated with the 
education of the prepubertal child) Without hearing something of the 
Piagetian stages. Whether such stages do more than confirm existing 
hunches or prejudices is. no doubt, a moot point. In Sattcrly's opinion, 
they clearly obscure more than they reveal. There arc other problems, 
too According to I'iaget. and with substantial support both from his 
own experiments, and those of others, children below 6 or 7 years arc 
highly egocentric and much of Piagefs work in this area has Icxuscd 
upon tasks iissociatcd withdcccntring. Yet. as I have indicated, there is a 
growing body of evidence to suggest that I'iaget is wrong, that the child is 
cap;»blc of taking account of someone else's perspective (decentnng) and 
that, provided the tasks imposed allow for what Donaldson terms 'human 
seas'e'.^' there is good evidence to show that children as young as 3 years arc 
pertec'tly capable of perceiving things from another's perspective. 

Overall however, and notwithstanding some considerable body of 
well-informed criticism, in teaching textbook terms and actual 
curriculum packages. Piagct's stages of development arc often used as 
broad guides to sequential planning (sec Chapter 6). Perhaps the 
greatest emphasis in England has been upon the period of concrete 
operations, since this has led to an ideology firmly wedded to a belierin 
the necessity of first-hand experience and active involvement. Typical of 
curricular extrapolation is the following: 

Children should explore, discover and vyork out the solutions to 
problems and build the related thinking processes into their own 
cognitive structures. The pacing of instruction should be in accord 
with the child's own sclf-regulating(equilibration)processes. Activity 
and time should be provided for the child to organise and apply 
learning. Meaningful- practice should be provided so that the child 
can assimilate and refine skills and processes/" - 
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Not ihal ihcrc ii luiythiiid cxcc?*!ilvi> uhoiu nUcli cxhoiiiuldii. |( clcurly 
rtltticfi 10 the pciUnl o\ aMiciclo opcmiiouHl thinking ui *ct oui by 
riagct. One could i\h easily t|uolc Iroiu the Plowdcn Report^* or IVom 
flImoHt any icKllmok on carly-clilklliooil cdncallon^^ to wuppoii notionsi 
of school work which parallel Piagct'-s couuncnifi on prc-opcralloual 
titiiiking (very ronjshly 2-7 yean of age). 

In riagct'?* three l)roail i^tagcfi of cognitive growth, mtwthtwtor, 
i'om rftt opcnitlotuil iwHi formal op<*tiUl<mal, each jilagc is considered a 
nccesjiary prcixrcpiifiile or jitcp to the next stage. (Concrete oi^rallons 
tcnil to t)e divided into two snbstages-pre-operational and operationiU. 
Tlie former which U\%{h until the age of 7 or 8 year* prcparei for the < 
•concrete operations' such that they are consolidated and extended 
during the iiext three or four years to age 1 1 or so.) All this docs not 
imply that there will not be considerable overlapping, or that aspects of 
thinking apparently related to one stage will not be si tua I hnally speckle 
- a tcrnv usually used to describe the results, of cognitive operations 
which arc totally bound up with and in part a result of the particular 
context and ciaumstanccs in which they are set. It is perfectly feasible 
(and indeed it has been demonstrated) that children of different age 
levels may be operating at different levels of thought, and that a child 
may operate at dilTcrcnt levels within different areas of thinking and 
experience. This does not mean that an operation of the mind will be 
isolated from the general class and level of operations achieved by the 
child, but rather that the child may successfully 'operate' at a higher 
lever within one set of experiences and principles tlun in another, 
especially if the latter context provides insufficient concrete experience 
and evidence with which to work» ' - 

Just prior to adolescence the child is beginning to deal with 
abstractions, to make propositions and, in a primitive but methodical 
way, to set up hypotheses and to attempt to test them. One must 
remember, however, as Piagct and Inhclder siiy, that 'prepositional 
operations arc naturally much more closely related than the "concrete" 
operations to a precise and flexible manipulation of language, for in 
order to manipulate propositions and hypotheses, one must be able to 
combine them verbally*.**^ Teaching by talking, explainingand offering 
the chance to argue^ordiscuss.hasan increasingly important role to play 
in education as schooling progresses. Sicgcl, among many others, has 
suggested that 'instructional inputs must be matched to the developing 
structures of thought',^^ and almost all writers on Piagct emphasise the 
crucial role of language in synthesis and proposition. 

Piagct appears convinced that man*s capacity for logical thought is 
embedded in the individual, but that these rational tendencies will notof 
necessity mature unless they are used. It should be remembered that 
Piagct was not particularlyconcemedin hiscxperiments with individual 
difTercnces in maturity, per se, that 'some six year olds will be 
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|iinciii)nint|t*tniiclyiU ihc |iir opcuilioiwtl kvrl while lUhri uiK-ycrti ulih 
will lie iciuhiiiti foiwnul. it) !it)inc of llirii UUciacliiMU wiih itic 
erivinHiiiicnl, tDwunh ilic toiiciclc (»|)ciutii)iuU t^Utge',**' Vu\^cX wai 
ctMUcrnril wiiti Ihc diilil ti iDyital Ihiiikci, x\\M |a. willi llic menial 
i)|)ciulit)ni iiivt»lvctl in i:Lif»Mlying. in)ning itiul icLiiinB phciuMiicim. 
SiiiiiLiily. wc slu)ul<l W p.iiticiiLuly caUtiiHu when u^ing agoAtage 
icnii-* like *atU>lesrciue' or 'pie-iulDlcMCiu c\ uincc atUHe-iirncc K\ot\ 
ilxH ct)minunly act ana uUch all phvane, ci^vcnng aK^"! H> 1^ ycai-^at 
eMll•ln^•^, A^ Yi)nnH icMiaiks, itui. riaj-tdS ^laj.;r> can l>c tlaiigcuaii ai 
well as iivclnl i\s j^niilclincH: 

( hiUlicii clt) noi aiiivc at i\ ^tagc and Ntay tlicic until liinving tn the 
ncHt, No Ntagc is intlcpcndcnt of tluriC hdoir or alicr, nor %hat|)ly 
nuirkcd oil ln)n» thcni. Moreover, chihiren's cetehial cajucitit^s 
ticvelopat tlillercnl rales. thou}.'h ralhcrch)\ely iiilhes;»nje sc(|iicncc» 
jiisl as they th) in other physical respect**,** 

Many criticisms have been Icvelletl at TiaKet. aiitl one should 
approach them with f»reat caution» Tor it isiniportani mi 'to thrtnv the 
bahy t)ut with the bath water'. Americans have criticised the so-called 
•mctluxle clinit|ue* (and there is little tk)ubt that imich ol' PiaKCt's work 
dt)es rely rather heavily upon what children say antl how they explain 
jl/^cir actit)ns). Many psychoU)^iists have noted thai Piaget tends toavoiti 
the n%c t)! statistical meihoils and contrc>ls and that much of Ins work 
appears to have been carried out with atypical samples of children. 
Nevertheless, suppt)rters hagct ontnund)er his detractors. 
Replicatii)n o{ Tiageiian experiments has exposed weaknesses, but also 
yielded corrt)borative evidence and it wt)uld appear that children of 
other cultures show similar developmental patterns. While Ikyant^'atul 
Satterly/* anu)ng others, have illustrated certain problems associated 
svith Pia'get's stages ol intellectual tieveloprneni. and whileit is clear that 
some researchers would wish to emphasise the importance of specific 
experience more than Piagct, nt)ne of the erilieisnis has a'sulted in more^ 
than relatively minor reservations in the acceptance of his overall 
theory. Despite limitations and problems, it is important to recognise 
how great a service Piaget has rendered to the study of children's 
thinking. The more easily assimilable aspects of this theory of 
intellectual development form an cducational 'leit-motiV throughout 
infant and junior-school learning. ITiey have certainly passed into the 
rhetoric of progressive primary education, though it should be pointed 
out that rhetoric and practice are not always congruent. Even if there 
has only been a partial understanding of what the man has said, an 
asvarcncss of the necessity to attempt to match the learning task to the 
presumed needs and intellectual levels of the child m relation to the task 
in hand has helped the teacher in niany a school to realise that a child 




tthtr*! fhp^firmY Ihis Is nt»t the da iIujx; wo«»l|y iiiMiiUt) p( 

•irrt»llnc55* wtiicli hdvt? atunciiinc* l»cJcv Htctl itifaru Itoitl iJK'ieit y, 

ixucivf? iiUrllrtliml ilr vc l*i|uuriil iuMh cki uwaa^usc atui a 
tiumiUtivc prtHcaa, Mtuc<ivrr, it tnuM cvniiy t»c- as^jntcU tlwl |Nc 

/cat nlikli many i liihlirn cipply li> tlicif IcainiHiS. ( Viuinly. U ihric \\at\ 
i<lci)l*)^u rtl hiiltk, Tu^d'a rcsi^im hci have hcl|>cil to anpply {Uc 
*<inumiiiiMi>n* Id many ic^i lirta ^ihciiily ilnlUiitCil in nuMr AUttMuunotu 
lotina 111 Iratiitng diu) Icainc'i diiritioti. 

\\o\\\ \\\c NlUlicK) hwlhciiulics pio^cvl (sptJnioicil hy ihr Ihidih 
SchcM)l5 Council and nnam cil hy the NulficlJ J iMuu1alii>n)ttrul the Uici 
imicli iiiDic lUiicailiil Siiciuc projccl hrtvr hrcn. tuiwuiij nuny 
otlici*. ilucctly rcbtcil tt> Pui-tctiiin rtppftMChc* tolciUfiiUH llic fuiiiif r 
cvrri Ui lir^t vdIuiuc ilctluatcil to Jcao V}ii^i:\ juul Win cniitlal. 
artil t Vtul^fxtiirul, Ilic cviilualivc H^^^^^f » **Mhc ^ciic^^f rcitcvclo|>ciUti 
Cicncvit iiiulcr the tlircction of Tm^ct aiul \\\% collcti^ucs, \hc matha 
project, which wuii set up in V)M in J ngUiul. wa* ilevMcd a* a linliuil 
itiul coiitcin|HMary approach (o in.ithcm.uic:> for chiliUcn ^-13 
yc.irs, llic material prirnauly atMro^ctl to Icachcrs ai u ic^oufcc, a 
^tinnilatioti ^uiinlcr (o varictJc* of iilcast (coiuplelc with c^atnplctiof 
childtcirs work), but it not rcjjardcd a* a textbook. It dcj»Ariu!c\!,itt 
\tA\\ in part. o\\ the undci^taiuhnKol the principles by the teachers, (he 
prime principle being tlut the problems shouki arise out of the clwlirn 
eVTry^ay experience. It thus prcscntctl wo threat to teacheri. providei) 
ihcy really dtd understand what they were aht)ut, (Unfortunately, there 
i?i ample evidence to su^^gcst that maths is a relatively weak area in the 
expertise of primary teachers, atul this makes one not so much aci ilicof 
the project as fearful of its misuse in the wrouK hands.) Sunilar sijrts of 
criticism have beendiredeil at the Science 5-13 project. Ihesc criticisms 
are ruM so much ctilicisms of TiaKcl or of schemes of learning based 
upon broadly Piagelian approaches, they ;uc nuHt ustially reflections ()f 
ci^nccrn based U|H)n a realistic appraisal of some of the problems which 
niany primary teachers have in teaching maths and science. 

Another particularly strong influence upon ihcpries of ci^gnitivc 
dcvelopmerU;^and directly upon educaliiMi, has been that of JicrOine 
Bri|oer. jn^ Piagct's own ssords. ^ 

It is scry difllcult to explain tlic difference between Hruner and me. 
Hruner is a mobile and active man and has held a sequence of 
different points of view. l:s.scnlially nruiierdi>es not believe in menial 
operations while I ilo. Bruner replaces operations with factors that 
have varied through his dilTeaMit stages - Hruner's stages, not the 
child's. Bruner uses things like language, like images. When Bruner 
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v%o) «tl iUc >\A^c t.| III all gi** 9 tj^- u>* ♦! !•» aa^, ttjal l»b ah«tc^i<^* v*^ iv 
t Ittsrai *.in. <• tticti l»c li^i i Uan^rA Ilia J>*»itll > «c w 
Wlictlui tills is a f Ail ihlcli>ul4tiiiH «•( li|U>ici'a cliaiigcs in appmai li h 

|H:iii>»|»» .«l>cii ii) .iiiciiio.i Mill u i1.u-5t injUidii^^ unpivHiini ilifTrt%-fu 

tinijkri i» i uiU iw^l m» miu \\ uilh Uif i ujUi it^ itic* i liil^l'a lulinl 

ItiMU /'/mf n t .iu^ Litton (utnl olKn ruj^.|iii»lril' ) '\Vr W^xw ^*itl» 
the hSfuilhr-.n ^'»> 5Hhj.it ^uu l»r lauu^U rltrvti^irh in anmc 

iiilciki hi^lh luMiril I.Min to uits t tiiM at an> Mj^c i.f .U'N cl.iimiciil' |' 
Siu h an li>|Mitli» -ji^ tjutra - rii;! v^tifti » iJtuiilrif »i in thr li|£t»t i?| HitUK* ^ 

inlutiti.Mii.n. III J I Jl *^aa \\\.\U \\ ihr trainctS r \|>£'ririu »iiu! in (rHM* 
4»f r4< h liuI^tS ovw'i uniiiik'- iJirvhUi". cxpnicnic' MiuJicf v*-ri «hc 
*lc w It^|»tnr^i^^;^l ll'»r nniuj ilrivtulnil u|h»U ihr niuilct> o\ tci Iniujiio. 
Ibrvt^ Ui hli^i^l^c^ aic ti.in^miltc^J hv Hic t ulliiir ut uhu h iIjc jH-noU u 
ir.unl Ilir i ulluic h.o .i p»»uriiul mrilMhn^ c!K-a thil no nultrr vvh.U 
llic iiilMHC, tlic lrtluiiqiif"4 itjH f.Uc ihiiuiK^* J*^^ ^r|nv|<"J .utnMi, 

icptc-.Vnt-iiM>n ti! oiiimo lhr> h.iVr t^rii irnncil c mj. nu', that 
it^^ ii-lHi-^c*niutiwn tii r\|>riicntc ihiituijh phS'-Kiil ni.jioi u•1|H.n^c•^ \\\ 
\.4Htui% kihth. /A«'/f/(. vlf.iiing vmI^ rvcnU U\ i\\c Use of innK^iy -^'^^l 
pcKcpln.il in.NlrN. ,nu! , llir vis^^ •» ^^Jn^H.| %NNtcin ol 

.mil ninnt»ci^ Ucl.ihvclv lilllc vcinMiWK- knovMU»l itic cn.u tiCc tiuxlc-i^I 
^rptc'^»•nl.ltu>n, iluiuv.:h^i k^'^J lic.il i»l trsctcth has been v*Mu|iJt in! muo 
the t»thrt muhK-V 

^M.tilii.ilK .uul nUcK.J.itHii; .nui ti>nil>jnm^' p.^^t c\pcnciuc \\\ the 
iMhsitiivn Ihun iHK- lit ihi: When t>t^*.iniMnK .iiul nuunpiiUmi^' \^ \\\ 
c^pciu-tHi'.r.uli nulivuiii.il tMU-pciuknl upun hisoun uMupici*>Ki»»*»^c 
siinclniiv Hni llic cvicnNU>n i»l this covniHW' slnichnr t .m he .tsMNlc^i liy 
cniph.iMsni^: tlu- pcI^i'n^ <uvn iceotnhnuiiu»n .tiul diviivcuo tor 
hnnselL Ihus. hW IhuiuT. oxk o\ the in.un cniph.iscN in lc»u"tnK. 
!>ccn upL>n the ir^ iM ihuOM'n .ts an iiul to prnhlcMPMi!\ m^v Ik vrcs 
(tiNtovcrs .IN .1 Invjhlv nu>iu.iUni' l.ulnf in icifinni:. Ihc m^rc iii;il 
chililtcjt iii^iO\c^ .iiui icnrK.iinsc wiihni their nvui Ci)v'.nni\c NtriicHJ»'cs. 
llie nu)re hVeU ihc> ate io y.cneralisc ninnies o| pruhlcni-MlU in^: and 
hncs ol nupniN \^U\d\ \\\\\ .scivc iheni in liirthcr Icarnuui. Ufuner has 
su^*^:cvu-tl that ccri.nn key clcnicnis oUi»ht to be ih^;UiJcii in any 
worthvOnle theory ot inslructuuu I hesc 'keNs'arc tiMicctncJ \uth uying 
to cjisnrc that the chiM is preJiN|H)scJ to learn ellettisely, ^\iih llic 
iiptnnal strnclur ui^t anil tn!ci:riilu)ri o\ kiunUcJ^tc. si) that tlu* basic 
t'dhccpiN and ^^cncrali^iiion^ arc cleaily ctnplutMsCil and. thti*.. llui iliC 
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i ' , ^ \ ' \ . 'A • ■ i. ' ' 
structure and bones bf the subject area arc visible in some meaningful 
form to the learner. 'I his is to be coupled vyith sensible sequenping pf 
^.i.materia! ^'^ that learning l^^tconics cumulative, and wi^^ ^^^^ ciiirjihil. , • 
'^pacihg of rewards so that motivation is enhanced aniJ^^cpntinued. / \ > 
As- welhis r<?search^into ways that adults and childrenrattain ccitain^ '. 
'concepts, Bruner and' his associates have also c6ntributei^ignj|lcari 
to burj^ovj^ledgc of cognitive development in other qultdf^qs. He has 
bh(:n !W^^ critic of the cumulative defiQlri^^^^ 

(coriceilfiing the apparent cognitive and motivational, deficlfts ig'^Ojips,.^^^ it 
subject tdccpnoniicanO sociaLdcpriyation)fal'gUing that'qne must^ ' 



of ^cultural deprivation" may siniply be an'artefact o)f^j&e;|^y^^^ ^^^Al 
■ majority culture experience .is organised', hnd x'groiipf^^ 
diagnosed as culturally^deprlVed havie the samevuhdcrlyii)|reom^ 
as those' in the" mainstream of the dominant culture, thejaifference^^^ 
pcrform^nce^i)eing accoUntedjsyubfM situations 2ii|a cbntipxtsu^^^^^ 
which*the competence is expressed*." , " e|*, ^ I V ; 

Bruner*s impact is perhaps best caught in that *c6m1rnent quoted-' 
earlier from The Process of Education Jiwx^ more^l^ahit^ tfie cpiflment - ^^?fl;^ ■ 
has itself had a considerable inipac t upon primary eBucatic)^ in Englai^d. X ■ 

)untries it can' be said tovhave become K >SA-, 



and l;^he USA. In %oth countries it can' be said to>ha^ „ , 

' incorporated -with 'thi^'rhfetoric of. the*^fo^ssive mou|^ents ifr»^^^^ 

educatiqn of young chfldren^and has also aaed as an antidTOi tolany " / ' - 

pversjmfilified notions concerning the, need to wait for the rfpining^^f ; - 

ability in the child. EMrtherTftibre^the 'spiral purricul^ 

it, based upon th^jiqiion that one can intrOTUceth^ 

to those**ideas ancUtjt!,es thatijitoer life m^^ an educatec^™,,,,. 

been, the basis fpr^i^a^ deal of wprk in mdppniatics and hUn^ities.v- ,^ 
; h eKemplified iiv'the* now-faniQUs MA^QfS XMan: a cou^fe^p^^^ v; / 

which isL a *curricuiufn' capable bf^:a™ost infinite? V^^fjo^^ 
. development in relation tq^child and culture. In* shorty itiy^ '^v?'. 

the main features bra Brunefian'^ that *a cuj^diil^^^^ to ; 

. be built around ;<he great issues\ principles,^nd.^ii^^^ 
. jleenis worthy of the cpntinual concerixbf its members\^lSlic]li^^ • . ' ^^'\f'W 

^besaid tbh^ve beenat tfte heart of many cumculafp^k V*' 
; :in''tI^b Jast fifteen,.years oit ^ ■ / , 5> ■ ' ■ A 

; . Many othec ;psychplQgists and - paediatricjaps* 'ha^^^ provided r^^^^ 
<vin(brniati^ on the grbwth an^l ddWlbprrte^t chilSren^^ 
J:direct to thcf'planning^of the school,curriculum?This is nottb ; Ik 
J^dfehy^thal thdre has na>been ample inforriiation^prc^de.d 
; Sind social"^ and patterris pf 

■{sociajisatioh can^be examined from at^st an j^ersp^iye within the \ 

5pciai; sciences. The'^ w^ colleagues' hais ' ^ 
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particularly affected ideas aboiit language tca^li[|{ig «nd also drawri^ 
attention to the subtle expectations of teachers inAfilation to social class 
in terms of selection, control .'and interaction within the classroom." ^ 
Such worli has had a *ripplc' effect right through the curriculum,' 
creating in pArt an atmosphere more con^lucive to the matching of 
reading primer material (and pre-reading nfiaterial) to the interestsand 
social background of the children, and also having p notable impact on 
secondary-school approaches to language across the curriculum. 
. Overall, the.general drift pf research in child development is clear. 
More and more research is being focused upon early childhood ai\d 
infancy and, equally (jlearly, every infant is from his carMest days 
considerably more competent than had previously been thought. Some 
of this research may result from th€^ stimulus of sociologists and 
educationists concerned over the underachievemient of (Cfprtain groups 
'in school; some from research on such aspects as 'critical periods' in 
development; and some from advances in evaluation and assessment 
techniques." Concern has also *quickly sjfread dow^n the age scale to 
become public and scientific cortcern over the effects on young infants of 
deprivation, of missing or inappropriate early experience, and of 
malnutrition'." In England the work of the National Children's Bureau . 
has been usefully inclusive in this respect, as.have various national child 
health and education surveys. These large-scale inquiries have ' 
demonstrated beyond dt)u£>t how clearly related physical and social 
hardships are to continued fall-off in educational achievement. 

Thiis^ the teacher does have a wealth of inforniation on which he can 
draw in'order to belphim establish indices of the entering characteristics q, 
of children (developrpental, local, national arid comparative) and. to 
• assist his decisions on the matching.of appropriate cognitive tasks. He 
has, if he cares tp. read it, information on the physiological skills and . / 
development of^cliildren to an extent undreamed-of half-aqentUry ago. 
He may consult research on children undertaken ih*iV^rtlJall}^^anyv.^^^^^^^^^^ 
^ university in the world and his inquiries will be taken seriously. He?may, \ ^ 
' in a variety of \Vays, and parliculairly jlrrpugh study fpr advanced 
diplomas or higher degrees, compare his owif observations with those of ' ■ 
the most thorough and systematic researchers. He could then hardly foil ^ 
to notice that much of the published and broadcast currictilum material ' . 
available i to schools relies upon such research findings, or takes • 
particular views of child development as its framework. i : "oV 

- ■ • ' ■ ' ■ ■ f ■ -^' w,' V 

PSYCHODYNAMIC INFLUENCES \ 

> Arguably, though man]^ are convinced,^ one of the greatest and iriost 
consistent influences upon the education bfchildren and iadolescent^ has 

co"me not from direct researches on spatiM or nianipulative skillv0r f^^^ 
research on stages of cognitive grpwth, but from theories of emotional 
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health and ilcvclopmcnt. In the forefront of .thcs<$?theories have been the 
immensely flexible, subtle and complex idcai^ of Sigmund Freud. 
Freud's teachings about the unconscious, • his' gradual analytic 
exploration of apparent motives and his formulation of theories 
concerning the mechanisms of rcpressiq^^clearly inspired the early 
experiments in progressive educationovej^'MtSty years ago; and many of 
his ideas still seerh of profqund importance for the humane\jducatityi 
'and understanding of chilidrcn- Freud portrayed the person as'lhe 
• pawn of instinctual, often unconscious, motivational drives. It was not 
necessarily a popular viewpoint, especially coming as it did hotfoot^ 
behind^the lingering ideologies of 'self-help' and Lutheran notions of 
individual responsibility, Ye^ in many ways it was a constructive 
approach, since it focused the initially somewhat enraged public opinion 
upon the impact of early childhood experiences on later personality 
deyelopmcnt. Freudian or psychodynamic theory as it ls sometimes 
^itcrmcd has become a powerful force iij the development of psychology, 
pleading through a complicated junj^te: of interrelated perspectives, such 
ayntlividual autonomy, interpersbrial psychiatry, ego-psychology, the 
. (cflrrently^popular) transactional thcories^and those of humanistic 
psychology,. Of one thing there is no doubt, Freud and his subsequent 
followers have continually emphaisised the person nnd h\& self- 
development; above all the focus has been, upon the achievement of 
irtental health. 

Ti. In bojji Freudian and Piagetian psychology there isan emphasis upon 
Ihe exU^jrne importance of early stages of development. Freud was able 
.to ifehbvV^that merely keeping the infant dry and comfortable, well fed and 
properly shod was not'enough, that childhood was full of serious 
dilemmas for the p£^ent and thechild, that collisions and discontinuity 
were pot always easily resolved. Reward and punishment, breast- 
lifecding, exploring the body and autoeroticism, toilet training and 
"attitude^ towards parents were all important issues which Freud w^s 
able to bring before idults in a way that demonstrated the fundamental 
cohflicis .which lie beneath family reliatibnships and common 
socialisation practices, Fre.ud devoted much attention to the concept of 
identification, an extremely 'slippery' concept and one which is cleariy 
polymorphous in application, if not in meaning;^^ Basically F^i^^ 
appeaii^d/to see two main fotcbs operating in the process. The fSJst 
concerns anacHtic identijicat ion, thai is, the process of forming a strong 
object relationship with and dependency upon the motWr, The second is 
the result of fear. Father is a threat, and the boy eve^ually identifies 
with the father in order to diminish the fear of him. For girls, according 
to Freud, the^first process is the major one. For boys, the second process 
springs from the Oedipal dilemma, the period through which boys go 
when they seek to attainand hold the mother's affection and when they 
have vague sexually implicit fantasies;about her. The resulting eventual 
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idcntificalion willi ralhcr involves Ihe repression of Ihc sexual feelings 
for the mother ami of the learVand aggression towards the father. 

Thus, in Freud's view, the period of infancy and childhood was a 
fraught one characterised by infantile sexuality. This sexuality reached 
its height during the phallic stage, a stage of development said to come 
roughly between the secDnd and about the fifth year of life. 
Subsequently the sexuality is repressed and children are relieved from 
any conflict they feel by a mechat^ism of repression and amnesia. This 
resolution results, according ty|;'t?rpud, in a period called the latency 
period, roughly, the middle years »of childhood. It is a phase which 
nowadays is regarded with sorrie scepticism and is anyway considered 
much more situationally specific and much more related to social 
circumstances and context jthart Freud may have thought, 

These many .important ' and revolutionary issues of human 
development, relational, psychosexual, social and cognitive ^we re 
without doubt placed before the public in a way which engendered 
scorn, annoyance and intense interest. Here were theories which, while 
emphasising the critical nature of ihe early years, also seemed to tell one 
something about the human condition, about the feelings, needs, 
interejits and motives which were underlying much adult behaviour, It 
hfts become trite to remark that the greafer openness about sexual 
functioning and heed, which; one may currently perceive as 
characteristic of Western scJciety, is in some large' measure due to the 
teachings of Sigmund iM-eudlj r' '/ ' ^ ^ v j. 

It is, perhaps, unwise to suggest that parti^iilar .aspeats'df Frm^ 
theory were especially catalytic to^ changing Concepts of ;socialisation' 
and education^^ertainly/FreMC^ 

the .a'ttention/^vhlch Honker Lan^ S,;' Neill . (thb founder of 

Summerhill S^obl) paid io psychbip^lK^tit^^:^^^ for many 

students of both education ^nd^pVychqjj^^^ 

sequence of phases in psj^chos^Xual ^g^^^P"^^ the cghsequent 

changes in Sourcies* of • gratifidatipri."^ in'/objects of^affectional 
attachment have held' grdaf i power of e^t'planation. ^^fortunately, 
Freudian theory also attratted/tMse educationists less knowledgeable 
thanN^ill or Lan§.^&d;'spni(e higHJ^^ resulted. Indeed, it 

is possible thatsom'c of t|\pse yd:fs^^ 

to student-tcacheirs in trainin|^ Qarbled yersioqs do Freud' and his 
associates gre^t.Triischief. TRe^^-nave'esp^ h^rmed'the many serious 
advocates of 'being on^Me^^^ Selleck has shown how 

misconstrued-^ome Freudgli^t beeh by saying; Teachers were 

no, better versed in RrtjUd^nlbrei th Englishmen of the jieriod 

for whom'the mastei;?^A*eiic^^^^ be summarised in Oscar Wllde^s 

words: *^"Never resisf/te^jcnptation"'. Ben Morris' says somewhat less 
astrihgentlybf Freud: ?t|is ideas too lay behind the work of many of the 
progressive schobls which sprang up after ^World War I, and, while 
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much that was tlono.'in fhcsc schools was based on iniscoi^ 
Freud's views, the atlcnii)l lo gjiin-i! sleeper understanding oT 
which insf)irci1 these crforts has hjul a not inconsiderablc4iiit 

. effect on schooling fecncrAlly.'^* Hadfield (a foundcr-m ^ 
director of the Tavistock Clinic) is another psycholoiJ|^ 
\ht misconceptions which arose about Freud's vicw$«. 

^ those on repression, and said that the educationists, 
>|C liai'e belter, produced some very distorted^and extreme vjcws on 

'^ll^^pressio ^le fells a very anuising story of a headmistress who 
; • apolOi^ised to a visitor because of a child's politeness, saying, * You must 
c;(<;lLlfe hinii he is just a new boy'.*** 

• 'l^l'rcud wroteof many aspects of the human condition whichhadbeen 
considered taboo, if acknowledgecJ;art all. He wrote of neuroses being 

• caiisec! by sexual maladjustmeiJt. * He lised his early developed 
techniques of free associatipn*' and attempted to explore and explairi 
the motivesofnispatients» His theoriesofinfantilesexuality were in part 
derived froni numerous convincing experiences during the 
psychoanalysis of patients. The concepts of the ego and the libido, that , 
of the Ocdipal complex and of identification, all resulted from his early 
, clinical experiences and reflections* Throughout the years he developed 
and expanded his ideas, coming to the notions oflife and death instincts 
inore clearly in the 1920s and changing some of his earlier views on 
sadism and aggression; and, later still, somewhat modifying the polarity 
of the ego/libidp motives. Among hjs contemporaries both followers 

* and heretics arose, some of the latfer (like Jung or Adler)' themselves 
making significant contributions to psychology^Many later interpreters 
and students of Freud have developed ideas which have continued the 
mainstream of ps^ychodynamic interest. Foremost among fhese is 
undoubtedly the Us psychologist Erik Eriksoh. He, like ma , 
neo-Freudians, has place^ greater emphasis upon the individual's , . 
capiacity for conscious choice thsya did Freu^ , 
use (or found it helpful to use) those 'parts' of the psycl^ defined by 
Freud and eventually ternfied the ego, the id and the superego. Such 
toniepts, have been of imriiense use to psychologists of" many - 

fc^^complexiohs bcsi4cs ,oi;thodox Freudianism. The terms!, fike many 
BWfdthers,fcuch as narcissism a^d hysteria, have taken on a nkich^wider 
^;^validity, becoming part otthc \:>^s\ctih§u^^^^ fpGH^^mb^ychology. 

Nowadays, a^ertain,\g^rijaps wellrfoahded/.susglc^^ his 
y'- early stage theory (ofalv^n^l^'and' pit^llic) arromany psychologists > 
• : regard the concept of latency aSvin need of radical revision, in view of 
changing patterns of socialisjati^n and oMhe shifts in mores' SLn& 
attitudes which surround our psychbfexual development. Nevertheless, 
there is some consensus that Freud's view olftjhe attachments of early 
childhood being esscntially'^rotic in nature stHl Ijolds goqd.*^ 
Many of the progressive educationists'drewupqa F^^ ' 
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nnd from them (and HOiUctiincM tl)c crroncom inicrprclation of ilicm) , 
cxtrapolatcthcducational oncn. However, it i» important to keep all this 
in perspective, .Not all progrcHKive educationists were iiillucnced by 
Freud and mauy were influenced equally by Froebel or by Dewey A' One 
j^f the greatest advocates of Frcudiau theory did have a particularly 
^powerful role in the development of Fnglish primary education, 
however. This was Susan Isaacs. She w,as certainly not given to 
misintcrprciation of his ideas. But even here it is important to set the 
record right. She did not expect teachers to play the part of 
psychoanalysts or therapists. Her school (Malting House, 1924-7) was 
the origin of the records which she produced in the early 1930s 
concerning the intellectual, social and emotional growth of young 
children. It was not, as she was quick to point out, *a psychoanalytic 
sehooF, She claims to have been inllucnccd by Dcwcy long before she 
was influenced by Freud. Nevertheless, her painstakingly collected 
observations and comments were and arc useful psychodynamic 
il)ferprctationsof the behaviour of nurscry-agc children. Many teachers 
have been inlluenced by them aifd not a few have seen them as offering 
considerable vaHdity to Freudian theory concerning emotional 
devclopipcnt in young children. Susan Isaacs, along with Ncill and 
Lane; wirotc specifically for teachers and parents. Her two major books 
were derived from the experience of Malting House; and she writes 
clearly about the sexuality of her charges in a manner which is both 
/ sympathetic andobjcctivc. She says, *l was just as ready to record and to 
study the less attractive aspects of their beliaviour as the more pleasing, 
whatever my aims and preferences as their educator might , ^c',"Sellcck 
sees her as coming to distinctly Freudian-oriented conclusions which ' \ 
' were both specific and elaborate." Writingof the social development^of. 
children Isaacs talks of the teacher as the *super-cgo\ cnaWing tj^e^ . ^ 
children, by virtue of their tcustin her and her non-repressive MfiavipiK>,W^ 
to developffrom defiant repressed obstinacy to a phase o!i|f[j|^)!^^^ 
warmth and co-operation. . " 

' During thfe 1930s and early 1940S she produced a numbtt^^b^J^I^ , 
which were'fextremely influential in educational ^''.^hl^^'^J^ 
circles. She Wj^^ stimulated not only by Rfeud and ^^^^^"^^p^"" "^ 
Piaget. She admits that Piaget;i^i^;W^ ioher,^W^^what * 

she termed somewhat *c6ntfev^Mlfi^ she was a masterly 

commentator on child dev^pr^^^ 

terminology, Jbecame a potglqtnforjf^^ia^^ Her 

comments on destructiyte^>^^ 

incorporated in other educar^jnist^advtceXfor.e^ 

that by Hughes and Hugheswfi^cTi^^^^^ in the English 

colleges);<^^and her commerfe on'ihe yfeai^S oFlatency are sltll read and 

infiuential. Appendix 3 of the 1031 report >pn ihe primary school 

(written by Cyril Burty^ acknowledges herinfiuencein the discussion of 
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emotional (tcvclopiucnl in children luul, InkroHa, ofthe psyclionnalytic 
school or thought. I'urthcrnlorc, Susan Uaucs^ connections with the 
Froebcl luliicational Institute, her early interest in Piaget, her tettei-sof 
advice to parents, her friendship with other pioneer lecturers and college 
principals (such as Lillian de Lissa at Gipsy I lill College, Nancy Ca ttyat 
Cioldsmiths*, Hvelyn Lawrence, who taught at the Malting House 
School and Hglantine Jchb at the {'roebcl Institute) helped her inllucnce 
to spread far and wide. Freud may have put psychosexuul development 
before the world, but Susan Isaacs put the sound interpretation of it and 
of other aspects of Freudian theory before teachers arid parents. In her 
The Children We Teach (a boojc incidentally which ran into many 
impressions and which was in constant use during the I030.»;-I960s),shc 
was anxious to show the children as she saw them, as seeking, questing, 
curious, puz/led individuals; and she docsn*t neglect the curricular 
implications. She was quick to underline that the child needed make- 
believe and phantasy, that he became increasingly oriented outwards 
towards the middle ycarsof childhood and was concerned with things' 
and activities. Adults might parcel up the curriculum into separate 
disciplines, but for the child unity-dnil his//frert'J/Joughttolcadustosce 
the value of an integrated curriculum, she proposed. The beauty of 
Susan Isaac's writings lies in part in her intellectual skill and precision, 
hcrpbjectivity whch commcnting on children's behaviour, but also and 
most importantly in her willingness to be prescriptive;* in short her 
ability to make those very connections between theoi7 and practice 
which are so often lackihg in the more bland texts of educational 
psychology seen in colleges today. - * 

Many other psychologists and educationists have followed Freud's 
writings with great care. Not a few have mod;fie3 and extended certain 
aspects;/'and many of the more recent vlritdrs oh feminism have 
emphasised the incredibly male-oriented and sexist position often 
assumed by Freud to be universal and unchanging when it was in large 
part a situational and conti^xtual factor of the times and circumstances 
in vyhich hq wrote. Educational writers, however, have gained a lot from 
Stgmund Freud. Of these, in England, possibly one of Hhe more 
influential has been Ben Morris, for many years professdr^^cBtication 
at the University of Bristol. He is. one of the important laMl^^ neo-^ 
Freudians deroted to education and unquestionably 'difyilie child's 
>{^side\ His wj^itings span the last thirty years or so^nd ^M|>tinue the 
'^ Freudian tradition of such noted educationists as Ceorge LsBfcard, yto^. 
Neill and J. Hadfield, to mention but a few.*^' Morris, like Ha3field, has 
.been interested in interpceting and developing ideas in an educational 
and developmental coi^text . which in some respects parallels the classic 
mainstream psychological writings of Winnicot, Bowll^, Bettelheim 
and Erikson in a niore overtly educational vein. 
No student of cduq^tipn or human development could have failed to 
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iicalcc Ihc Hignilicunco of l^rik l-riksoirfi writing during the \m i\\\mct 
t)Ni century. There U virtually iu> Ntndy of miolesccnce which faiU to 
refer to iuN work, iirikson piirsucfinnd niotlificfi the teachings of Freud, 
lie takes concepts such as iulupUtiUm and. while .still cuiphasising 
emotional processes, both conscious and unconscious, as being the 
prime niotivational forces in life, develops a comprehensive and 
logically cohesive stage theory of Inuuan development which is of 
considerable significance to educators. His ego-psychology, us it is 
.sometimes termed, has attracted wide audiences: counselling, 
psychoanalytic practice, inirsing und early-childhood education, all 
being considerably alTcctcd. llrikson's ego-psychology isn psychology 
of needs and goals, whereby the achievement of the developmental goal 
of each stage represents the culmination of that phase. During thc^cars 
of the Second World War I:rikson was involved in the well-known 
California longitudinal child guidance study* lie focused hi.s attention 
on three major areas: sex differences in child play, the resolution of 
conflict during various phases of life and cultural anthropology arid 
child development. His first major book in 1950^" was the culmination 
of years of study, rcllcction and writing (he hail been publishing papers . 
since. 1936). In it he weaves psychoanalytic thcory^wiih 'ideology, 
cultural anthropology and history to develop a fascinating study of the 
ego, the. core of the individual. He established eight clear, plrascs of 
human development in the context of modem society. These arc 
infancy, early childhood, play age, school age, adolescence, .young 

. adulthood, adulthood and mature age - and each phase is discussed in 
relation to its dominant goal orientation, A psychosocial crisis is said to 
occur within each of these phasig?*.and Erikson sees ihc development of 
the person as a hugely preativc enterprise in which the individual must 
learn to utilise his inner drives in such a way that they match and fit 
environmental pressures and opportunities (adaptation). But while this 

t^sjgomgon, ' 

, . The developing personality falls victim to hazards of living.by a 
combination of instinctive, parental, communal, cultural and 
environmental forces which fail to undo successful development 
because success depends upon channelling innate- tejidencies in a 
direction which will serve, the need of the individual and contTnunity 
and will assure both a continued cultural heritage.'* 

Three phases are now discussed to give some indication of Erikson's 
stage theory. It should be pointed out that this theory forms no more 
than a part of one of his major books. Furthermore, he himself sees his 
theories as changing and developing in the light of experience: 

- Phase, />.Duri^g tile first phase the general developmental tasks are 
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fociiicil upon llic tiocllly fiuicllom, 'Mic chiUl U seen cIcHily 
egocentric. Ihcoveniilgou! Is Ihcc.Htahii^luncni ofinht tisopnoMcitto 
mt!ilru9i, iim! to uchicvc \\w tlic chitd hai to hcubic to^utUfy m^haf^ic 
pliyHicai/cniotiona! wcaH in an atmosphere not^c! for the irHubiiity 
of the attachment rehttioiiship (nortuaiiy mother/chlkl). 
/Vkmc * - The second phase of early chihihood is concerned with the 
overall goal of establishing some degree oC autonomy a?» opposed to 
shame and donbt. This pbase is said to -last about two year^ or so, 
from about 18 mouths to 4 years, but l lrikson does not place a great 
deal of weight on age demarcation. It is a period ol rapid growth, 
mM^tery of physical skills and the establishment of and increasing 
sophistication in the communication skills of langu%e. It is a time 
wbcn the child is reaching out and extending his horizons; a time when 
the exigencies of circumstance and the bases of social and self-control 
become very important to the child. During this phase tbechildhasto 
learn some sense of independence, lie must learn to ask for tbosc 
things he needs, to control his body and certain bodily functions, to 
begin to be aware of reciprocal aspects of relationship with others. Yet 
he is of ncccssi;k|^ still very much a dependent being. Parents control 
hin environment, his meal times, his clothes; and his little cjways into 
and experiments in freedont may often be frustrated orignorcd. In his 
striving for autonomy the child is bound to come intoconflict with his 
parents as well as with the world of objects. His own limited skills 
become apparent, or partly so, and this may result in frustration and 
anger. He may often be determined to do things utterly beyond his 
power. Somehow, amid all this, the child has to move towards the 
achievement of a measure of autonomy. To help him accomplish all 
this, the family atmosphere and attitudes must likewise change and 
develop .The child's mother and father, therefore, need to know when 
to be able to stand back and allow the burgeoning independence to 
assert itself safely. Many nursery and infant tcachcrsare very familiar 
with this p.rqbJc^^l^^H^^ the child in a tantrum because his 

'Vcissors *W(Sn*t control tlije.msclycs\ or see the results of frustration 
When grandiose schemes d'<?not conit to fruition. 
Phase 4 - for Erikson, the fourth phase is the period of the middle 
years of childhood, coinciding roughly with the Freudian period of 
latency, and is of particular importance. The goal orientation of this 
phase is industry as opposed to inferiority. In the discussion of the 
period Erikson comments briefly on the concept of latency and is 

jclearly not in disagreement with it;'sincc he refers to this period as 
being difTerent from the previous ones, in that there is no /inner 
upheaval* and as 'a lull before the storm of puberty'. Perhaps more 
tellingly for the educationist he goes on to say, 'This is socially a most 
decisive stage, since industry involves doing things besides and with 
others, a first sense of the technological ethos of a culture develops at: 



thin ilinc'; um! in the Mine vein, •Many u child's dcvclopmriu iii 
(lisrupicil when family lilc \\\\\ (nilcil to pi c()«ic him Tor hchool life, or 
when sclux)l lile laiK lo sustain ihc promises of the earlier Miiges'. 

vl'<ik!iou'» Ihcoiies i)l piychosocial ticvclopmciil, hin case siiulicsand 
cfi)?iJ»-cnltmal compaiiH)ns have leil him li> some highly hignilicant 
conclunioiiH CDiicerninH ilic nature of the sex roles, ol Tear, of identity 
and of the martial drives in man. I Ic tliffen from I'rcud on at leaM two 
major Vox l-rikHon, it \s ei^enliul to j^ee human devcU)pment us a 

life-cycle proce?i!4. I he human pernonality \m\\ meet and adapt to the 
changing social circumstances throuf^hout life. I hc important process<;|a, 
do not occur solely in inl'ancy. rurthcnnofe, for Hrikson, it is not <nily 
the nuclear family situatiou which is important; he stresses the powerful 
effects of other soi ialisatlon a}^enck% within the culture. Much of his 
work has focused upon adolescence in reipect of such cultural pressures 
in JA'estern societies*. Almost all writing on adolescence would be 
incredibly thin in theoretical background and lacking in plausible 
explanatory power without reference to the work of lirikson. Mis 
emphasis on nuUuality o\ understanding and of a recognition of the 
seeds of hate ami exploitation arc couched in terms of the clinician, yet 
have ethical and philosophical overtones of some considerable 
importance. I'orhim. the psychoanalyst 'can only advise to the extent to 
which he has grasped, in addition to the infantile origins of adult 
anxieties, the stKial and poUticat safeguards of the individuars stiength 
. and freedom'. 

The psychiHlynamic school of writers, perhaps especially Lriksori. 
have created an ambience in which one may well question who is 
educating whom, and in what way and for what purpose? 

Children are exposed to a wide variety of situations and categories of 
knowledge in school; but for whose benefit? and, if the result appears 
immediately satisfactory, is that any assurance of a healthier future 
for mankind? Further, studying psychoanalytically orientated theory 
may be interesting, but docs it automatically ensure greater sensitivity 
to himself on the part of the teacher? The progressives would have us 
believe that the answer is unequivocally *ycs* to this last question.'^ 

Overall, educationists allied to psychodynamic theories have 
, emphasised consistently that it is the quahty of the relationship which 
most often affects tfi^ learning processes in a classroom. For these 
educationists teaching isno/citherchild-centred. or tcacher-centrcd;it is 

: irpnsaction'Ccnircd. Teaching may be to do with children, but it is also 
'] about the teacher. His emotional health and the children's arc often 
interrelated. Implications for the curriculum are lcgian;)ret catering for 
' then\ in courses of teacher-training is difficult. Chiefly brt^ is concerned 
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io lUcw (lutt ii is imporHiiU Hull children tihouUI 1x3 cKp4)!»<-il (oujiilt^ 
who arc noi only Jiiirc t)l how Ihli or Uui i minhl he ilonc, but who Ihcy «rc 
Uvcmwrlvcs: adults inteiciitcd in Icrtriiiiijs, exploring and discovering 
whMt it I* to Ik hiimnn, •Mutuality in paitnership', nnyn Hen Moirlfi.and 
*Kea»on can only (unction anu declMve inllucncc in the wise conduct of 
life widiln it pcisonidity which Is not at the mercy of unconsciou?* 
rtiixicticji and idenlilicntlonN. hut which \ui% achieved a level o| 
iiitcKrnlion siiich that iin prjniitivx C4)niponents no longer I'unctiou 
autoiioniou'ily*." 

riOMMAHY AND I'OMMrNl 

The interaction between pupil and teacher is clearly of parain4)unt 
importance in the learning process. U i% sometimes forgotten, however, 
particularly by curriculum theorists, that this means that the medium 
may well form the message. There can often be little or no practical 
distinction to be made between communication processes, classroom 
climate and curriculum content. To the child the psychological context 
of interpersonal relations and of the interplay of his teacher's and 
colleagues' personalities may be the most cructtU factors enhancing or 
hampering his learning. Fvcn though this may be the case, he may also 
be t4>tally unaware of it. The teacher needs to know, however. For being 
concerned with the curriculum means being concerned with human 
development, with theories of pcrsonahty and of structure of the mind. 
This is not, of course, a new idea. As we have seen in Chapter I, writers ' 
as diverse and as far apart as Locke in 1690 and, Bcnne and Muntyan in 
1951 (amongst many others) have had something to say about the 
importance of human development in education.^* Assumptions about 
children, about their naturc^character formation and cognition arc also 
as much a part of educational ideology as they have ever been. Central to 
many modern notions have been the attempts to detail and appraise 
psychological development in terms of steps or stages of increasing 
complexity in our growth and ^><:h|[^iir.^Such stagesTiavc bcen-^ 
rccumiife theme in this chapter, fortt^n bc sccri'that Piaget, Freud. 
Eriksori and to a limited extent Bruncr, may all be seen as having based 
their theories upon such conceptions of change. Though particularly 
significant, they are by no means alone. The most complete of the 
"developmental continua is undoubtedly that of Erikson, whose eight 
slagiJS attempt to show progress or resolution of certain goals that lake 
man from* birth to old ajge. Erikson's work has been notably useful to 
students of adolescence. Hardly a current work on adolescent 
development can ignore his contribution; and, indeed, there seem to ^ 
have been few other theoretical and descriptive frameworks to have 
found favour with writers on this stage of human develi^tticnl. This is 
nbtTb imply that other psychologists not considered in this chapter have 



m»l uifilai.i.iimclici U. liumtin ilevrlopiiinil i>l u Mugc oi |>li<iif tlirofy 
lynr. UolK'it Scais. « wcll kiii>Wii US |>^yclu.|i'gi»t. Inn ii»<-'l a 
thc.ry which tittciiii.ln i<) take account ul cnnilitioniiiB «iul aoii»l 
CM'ciiriuc l>y l.nihliiiii up ihlMrii. i.rii|>|'i"l'ii""* •'<'I'*«V'""< lyp'talol 
.lillcjciil M«Bcv ill hic, I or the nioM p.iil hii ilirottfs iiic lODfiiifdl.* 
the yr.ns hcloid piiLcity. Iliuiy -I'uk SiiNiviiii wii;. « iioltd ^ 
p!iycho«lyn.iiiiiciM who tiir.l to irUlc hi. hocl*il iiiul itiithrop"'"^'"'. 
iiitcirM% ill a theory ol .lcvch.pn..-„t priiiMilly hiiscil upon thf 
nchicvciiiciit ol scll coiittol aiul invkiKiulnuc mul the icsolution o« 
unxicly Uiucly arc ilic iniphcatii)iis ol liii work spcH out lor 
c.liicatioiiiM-i. Yet. a«. Klein han Mii.l. 'it a cliil.l liai learoe.l perM^tcncc. 
scir-a.nitol. iiulc|H-,i(!ciKc ami hi", own value a> an iiulivuhial. then Ins 
aiixiclies can he allayed l.y ellort ami - nivcn that society doc-, not 
change to.. ilraNticully while I.e Kr..ws up - I.e ha^ hecn succcslully 
socialiNCil for high achieveiiient.'" . , 

l or the educationist, tlierelnre. some iinderstaiulinB ol psyChoUigy i* 
essential it* one is to most mit ol'learntr, (ask ami teacher. I he 

aUi-rm ihanuU-riMk^ <>/ iff Iciinins must he diaKiioseil (however 
cniilely) and catered for if a curriculum that matches the chil.l's needs 
and abilities is to be 'attempted. Do the i.leas l it togetlier in ways that 
lend thcni to provision of a variety of 'discovery' routes lor the child.' Is 
it better that the material he liamlled more ihd.ictically lor tins 
.particular group of children? What of the WvA? Is the subject matter 
itself appropriate to the chililren? Does it build upon conceptsand areas 
already known? These and other such questions .shouki be avkqd as 
preliminary ones in any formulation of the curriculum. The third 
♦factor*, the teacher, and his or her personality, 'style', interests (Utii 
«/mt;^yf5, can be especially critical. ' \ 

Does the subject mat(er interest the leaclicr? Does he or she 
•ipprcciatc the children's perspectives? The general organisation ol plant. 

and personnel in the school also requires some understanding of the 
psychology of one's colleagues, of the clTccts of interpersonal relations 
among staff, of feelings, ambitions and interests. In considering r%-cii 
these three very basic elements and the way tlicy interact t^o form a 
curriculum or learning environment, one must attribute cause and 
effect diagnose apparent levels of undcrstandmg and employ the 
rudim'cnts of psychological knowledge. Uut as one might expect, a 
curious mixture of theories and beliefs obtains m most school, 
staffrooms and classrooms. Some teachers may never read pedagogy or 
psychology after leaving college years before. Some even deny Us 
importance and then go on to make judgements about child behaviour 
which illustrate an acute observation of children's feelings and 
perceptions over many years! Others arc subject to the latest whim or 
fajhion of educational pundits without taking time or care to analyse or 
reflect Almost every teacher has his or her own theory of teaching. 
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ihuMi^h Ihc iniiuctlLiir ffctlb^kk loWiS^Ui tlw LliiUlicii Nfutiy will 
agree ihui K^jpontting itj or in;ifkin^ it ytuing ihiki'i uofk K»nii tjfkr 
\\M\ (Idiir It h(iY linlr II vuiur (ti XW i liiM at 4II, yc| vviil dninni 
thr*MK!i i>l nuitiviilMur Many UMt ljrn t!o luit tuitltcl lo j:i\c- lh«; citiltiicll 
!»4M!it/ iiUji ill Ihr iliinrii-iion^ k\\ ihc rnil»jc^ I iiMlin aiMl il> ic^LttiiHiship ti> 
olhci uic;n t>l kiu>\ilc<li.:r in (he waV ihal.ioi Mutaiuc. nilin^T ilt'rtily 
etivivigcd ix\ C55ciitiiil, (\imiiu>nly, at ihcr pf iiiuny wh<n>l lc\rl, Icuchrt^ 
will iitr ISrtgct'a >tii|;r^ i»fH»tMUiivc j^u^wlh ix'^ hciiig the |>iiine (tU iinii iii 
ill lecUhK ihUtu lluil cui lictthnu without then hcin^ ntilr uupri tly nuuc 
tluii thecnulc%i outline s;iy, toiiiicir nprriiiioaa. One iium \km in 
iniMtl. hiiwcvci» llul thr cthiiatuni til lUiU^h uifaMt^ ha^ Keen t)a«-d 
iipt>u n»M\uleralilc chihl vht)U r tiiul the licnclii* of pUy for v>me thirty 
4>f h>ily yciin. It Iuih ap|>c<iir(l in viuu>u» gui\c>, %<*rneUiUo ^uppoiici! 
I>y I n)ct>cli;in theory, ul othci liinci by rclcrcncc \o Ikwcy. Monlc%%of i, 
of I icuil I heir i% httic tloubt. thou|^:h, thiit of later (po%t Sccoiul WoiUl 
War) ycixw ih^ writingi o\ Pui^^ct have been ol liiiulamcnlal cunccin to 
lcacherMf;Hnfi^. il noi io stmlcni^in tunning;. Aiul.tn IKiwcit pnii n,the 
thcoiici (»f Vu\^<i even il only hiiH-iH^imihueil olicn iiccorti with the 
Vi)nunon?icnNc' noti<>nsoiinUnt tcnchcr?i in parOcnIur, riagciian ihcory 

il in luirinony^ too, with the inniii featuicii of in(diu Cihic«ttioo, 
ami M) helps to bridge inlnnt aiul junitjr work. And it ^tncisei the 
tinportiUKc of the interaction o( thclcarncr wiihhucnvinnuncni.iind 
ol scll-gcncratcd interests - icitornig the confidence that many hail in 
project!* hy which they had Liter been disilhnioned/* 

Listly» one should again cniphasixe that, despite the fact that most 
college curricula include work on Piaget ami perhaps on Mnkst)n. few 
In my experience inakc the connections between ihcoiy luul practice 
seem sulllciently explicit and observable to the students in training. 
ITirough experience many practising teachers become sensitive to the 
need for a series of awareness 'checks' which, rather like the pre-flighl 
check by a captain of an aircraft, rmisi be made prior to take-off, 11ms, 
for the beginning teacher, andas an aid to recall for the experienced one, 
the following cbccklist (Figure 31) is^provided as a postscript to this 
chapter. It might l>c reflected upon before taking a new class orgroufl^or 
before proJ:)o5ing a fresh set of topics, subjects, or ideas. It also shows, 
and perhaps unctrricores the bu rden of this chapter, the point s of impact 
between- psychoU>gy i^nti the classroom. Ideally any serious 
considerationkt>f these factors entails an attempt by the teacher to revise 
his impressions, lo read, to relate the theory with hisow nobservation^i 
of children. Above all. those factors should be related to the cijild fjn 
individual, rather than in terms of the group as a w hole. In practice an 
amalgam of both: individual and group diagnosis. is usually n,gccssary* 
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inioii hav« io tuny oin ligottuu (li^ln ihcvk* Mkhc cdkc oft 1 fr*i 
lui uf ilcnu ill I IfiiMc VUi tt ^iMrlllihl* ihcvW Cor yourjctuliio^, 
Ar^ >au abU la answer ih<? iiur^lium ur ntcci \Uc luiniiUtma *ug|sc»icdf 



\ 



\ 

CiiUf^t I til/ 
\ 

\ 

Cmt\ ytHj |i4»n U) »u»Uin 




tK>«« if IvfKl iU»<Mo C«H»4rl 
I 

/ / 

/ / / 

Mow doo* (fUi ftulijdCt 



to •lUuiiKit I hit? 



Are p<>«itiv« Attt(uci«ii 

>iow much pffiCtiM «n<J , 
/ 

D4tc(>v«ry/guld«d learning 

op^xxtufMtY both? 



T*#ch«r p«rto(uiiuy 

Can you cSmI wilh H t'a • 
wtiy whkrvtuiti ytx«r 
p«rlOAtti itylt VMthCKJl 



Aft both enviiAQAil? 



Figurt VI Currkutum pl^nnin,^ tin J cjHtjrrn^.u rA^c^f (rtsuhing from a 
conuJtratUm 0/ piychohf^ical factors affecting ihf curriculum). ; 
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Chapter 4 ■ 

Language, Communication 
and the Curriculum 

I do not share those current^views which regard as axiohiatic that 
schools are doing a poorer job..today than they did yesterday! Rather I 
take the view that, by and large, schools have never been all that ' 
marvellous or 'relevant' for the vast bulk of the pppulac'e and that,' 
except for a significant but sm^ll group of the fortunate (or wealthy), 
.most of us could be classed as Victims of institutionalised education'. 

If one looks at autobiographies' containing anecdotes of schooling, 
one can find few written during the last century or two which portray 
school as a place of happiness, of refevance, or of excitement- Indeed, 
many autobiographies seem to demonstrate that, even for the famous 
members of our institutions and of government, school was very much a 
place of boredom, misery and timewastirig. One went to school because 
one had to, or because it led to an interesting career. Conte'mporary 
schools are not necessarily greater failures than they were; at tini6s, 
especially at the primary level, they may be a great deal better; Put 
society now expects so much more of its schools than it did in the pa^t.' 
The family is rarely regaMed'as the important or sufficient educatbr. In 
these days of the advanced technological society, of necessary labpur ^ 
mobility, of the infofmatiori-processing media, it is convenient and 
" sometimes essential to 'keep children, adolescents and young adults in 

' institutions and then to manipulate and cajole thbse institutions into 
reledsfng the right number of appropriate 'products' for. the right 
inSdustrial process at the right time (still as yet a rather haphazard, 
process in Western democracies). In short, schools are part of any 
modern society's organisational structure and are, of course, ah integral 
part of the labour market-. They ^(^jve as a strange mixture of what one 
^ . : I^light term *rfeezei:s', 'd^rrf?' ana^ 'taps' in ourMnformation-rich and 

^ institutionally complex/^ciety. 

^ \ Paradoxically, whilei schools and teachers still seem to be teaching 
^ children in such a waj^as to try to expand children's knowlcdge,.they 
cv^ ' less often teach children to function as socially responsible and caring 

adults. Tt is only in a few peripheral areas of the currjculum that 
O attention is focused upon goals that to my mind rjcally matter: education 

in personal relationships, education in strategies! for making sense of 
^ society's information overload, educatioh , in politics, .community 
^ welfare, ecology, even in talking and thinking, ratl^r than listening ancl 
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watching. Xhcse strike me as some of the often neglected but 
Qindatnenlal areas of knowledge which arc^so often left to incomplete 
and random sources outside the classroom. It is true^ that there are 
schools whose curricula include s\jch activities and experiences; itisi^ue 
that some schools go further and recognise that children may perhaps 
benefit more from contributing tcf outside social and welfare enterprises 
as participators, rather than from learning mathematics. But it may be 
that schools arc failing because they are too much consumed with 
wholly individualistic goals of learning, concerned that schools should 
be places whq^e childrerTlisten to adults rather than where they can 
j^ork with'therti dr talk to one another, concerned v/'\ih product rather 
itjn process, it is, perhaps, not so much a question of few orinexplicit 
"^als, but simply inappropriate and conflicting ones. 

Another problem seems to aris? from the unresolved conflict 
resulting from' too literal an inlerpretation of equality of opportunity, 
especially when such a notion runs up against attempts to individualise 
learning. Indeed, these two well-established traditions in English 
education, equality and individualisatton, can often make a mockery of 
any curriculum which recognises the need for differential access to 
different subject areas or modes of teaching. A preoccupation wjthr 
equality may result in attempts to view widely disparate abilities and 
interests as somehow homogeneous. At the same time current theories 
about individualisation tend to gloss over the resulting difficulties by 
expecting thelmpossible of the teacher- that he tailor, alter, or facilitate 
a vqLSl number of approaches to a subject ox idea, while holding the 
interests of a particularly varied and diverse group of pupils. 

Since language is the primary medium through which culture is 
represented and interpreted, it can be seen that all these questiqns raised 
above are mediated through or dependent upon aspects of language 
usage and communication. At the centre of the experience of schooling, 
and the latter is now thq main vehicle of institutionalised socialisation in 
all post-industi^l societies, is the use and misuse of language. This fact 
is all ^oo^^^ obscured by the exponents of the verbiage ofL 
'communicSffDn* theory and by the couching of so many classroom 
interaction studies in the jargon of social psychology and 
sociolinguistics. In this chapter I want to bighlight briefly s,ome of the 
main feat^re^ of thinking and rescai^ch about language, and to plac? 
these clearly in relation Jo the socialisation/)f children and to the 
shaping of the school curriculum. 

Most psychologists, sociologists and anthropologists would today 
probably agree that the process of socialisation is one which slowly 
imposes certain attitudes, social roles, skills and perceptual framewbrks 
upon the growing individual. Iji this process culture and cogojtion 
becojne inextricably linked and the language of any group becomes 
shaped around that group's dominant concerns. It is also a well-known 
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para(^ox that/language both expands horizons and confines thcnn; and 
that our experience of life is in part.determined by our language, and 
determines i/. This is the so-called 'linguistic relativity' theory, which in 
the extreme/form is sometimes known as the Whorfian hypothesis (after 
Benjamin Lee WhorQ. Clearly, categorisation and naming are central 
to our sbcialisaiion and are enormously dependent upon the 
development and use of language. Language is perhaps the fundamental 
tool in a /(nans shaping of his environment, in his prediction, contcol 
and recording of events. The categories, labels and names we'cmploy as 
part of our perceptual and cognitive processing of the world aid us in 
shaping our destiny but may also delimit and destroy. Poets, for 
cxamnle,have alwaysbeen acutely aware of the limitations of language 
and, in wrestling with limitations of structure and traditiorT, of syntax 
and' grammar, they have usually tried to expand, reassemble and 
rclopate words in order that they gather a strength and import not 
con^mon to normal prose commentary. But for most of us the paradox 
remains. The precise and careful juxtaposition of words may aid our 
co^munication, but there is always the chance that the message will be 
almost as much diminished or destroyed by the vehicle of.language as 
conveyed or enhanced by it. , 

In early childhood language is the prime medium of repression ahd 
control. How a child behaves inVgiven situation is very mUch 
dependent upon what the situation means or signifies to him. Much of 
the meaning will have been conveyed within a particular psychological 
climate usually that of an early nurturance/dependence relationship 
with a parent. Words will h^vc been employed by the parents almost 
from the outset and the selectihn of tho^e words as well as the context m 
which they appear means that our pekeptions of the world will be 
selective - initi^ly selected for us. Thus, as Ryan says, 

r 

The process of acquiring language in itself constitutes a form of 
socialisation. This is particularly true of the very earliest stages of 
development when the child fijst comes to participate in dialogue, 
with others, and when she first uses signs whose meaning is socially 
rather than individually determined.' 

Communication, however, is' not language. The employment of 
command or demand words and even the verbal exchange of 
information are only aspects of communication. Communication is 
much more. It includes all those contextual clues that go with langu;igc 
and all behaviour both conscious and subconscious which people 
employ to influence others. Furthermore, it entails at least three basic 
elements; a communicator, a recipient (who registers receipt) and 
something to communicate. It can often be the 'cargoV of meaning 
surrounding the words which constitute th^ message which the person 
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(child) receives. The meaning of the word or words employed may 
become cijiically dependent upon their context. It is this,^too, which 
linguists refer to when th«y talk of the wider implications of linguistic 
relativity. And there is yet another aspect. The child is learning to 
categorise and examine <he phenomena of the world, around liini in 
terms which, though apparently almost infinTtely flexible, are in reality 
very much along the lines of our'' parents' . perceptions and, later', 
dependent upon the perceptions and attributions of our social groups.- 
Thus, subcultural values and \\\cc mo tiona I coi\\Q\i of language learning 
are also extremely important. Of course, many wilt point out that 
socialisation is a two-way process. The child socialises the parents to a 
not insignificant extent at the same time as his reality is being shaped for 
him. But for the most part he faces a linguistically packaged world. The 
linguistic package, forming part of the total communication, i^ 
embedded within the valUes and attitudes of the family, group, or class 
into which the child is born - as well as located Within the concerns of a 
particular ethnic, linguistic and geographic domain. As the 'years 
progress and due to the processes of social interaction and cognitive 
maturation the child gradually acquires a system of communication 
which is common to his social group; his cognition and culture become 
fused and interrelated. 

Language is. thus, both* the controller and the great liberator. It 
enables generalisation and ^ibstraction to become the imp(jrtant linch- 
pins of an hypothesising and extending inquiry into the phenomena of 
life. According to most psychologists, with the exception perhaps of 
Piaget who saw thought as rooted^ in processes deeper than the 
acquisition of language. gurcognition isdependent upon language.'Our 
language both represents and transforms experiences- It occupies a 
central role in our perceptions of the world a<iJof ourselves, since it also 
becomes the medium of control, repressibh and the organisation of the 
psyche. In the early stages of life rules are presented to children as the 
way life is and these are then developed or changed as language and 
understanding become more sophisticated. Many psy^hodynamic 
theorists believe that the personality is to a significant extent formed 
through reactions to approval or disapproval expressed verbally by the 
people who have greatest salience in the eyes of\he'child. This mfans 
that the development of the personality is in large part the result (if not 
the sum) of verbal interaction with significant others. Harry Stack 
Sullivan, for example, is one of the psychodynamic theorists who lay 
great stress upon the importance of language in the process of 
developing self-knowledge and self-integration.^'^ 

Normal children acquire language in a very short pcrioci of time. 
Within something approximating two to two and a half , years, most 
children have acquired a working#foundation in their mother-tongue, 
ITias, between 18 months and 3-4 years of age the child achieves 
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maiilcry over an area of considerable cognitive complexity. With 
language as his prime tool he learns to organise, comprehend and 
challenge the world around him. Vygotsky has. unlike Piaget. 
emphasised language as the prime basis of the conscious and 
subconscious structuring of the world through the child's thought 
processes. He suggested that the processes of developirig thpught and 
developing speech can be thought of as two intersecting circlessuch that 
^*inncr speech* becomes the *verbal thought* of the child/ Tliis verbal 
thought is initially non-existent in the new-born and early infant, since 
ihought and speech arc completely independent of one another, Ttie 
child is in its early *naturar or *primitivc* period when thought is non- 
verbal and speech (babbling) non-cognitive. From then the child 
moves through subsequent stages of increasing awareness and 
coniplcxity until, according to Vygotsky, he reaches the poipt where 
synthesis and analysis can be carried'out at an abstract level. In this 
progress language js the vital force which gives powex'to the mental 
processes, 

It shquld be pointed out. however, that Furth.^ a psychologist 
responsible for a considerable amount of research on deaf children, has 
found that in both hearing and hearing-impaired children the thinking 
processes appear very similar. The l^earing-impaired children did almost 
as well in problem-solving exercises as those children with normal 
hearing, though, as Conrad^ repl)rts, *degrce of hearing loss itself is a 
weak guide to the availability of inte'Vnal linguistic resources*. There is, 
howe\'er. little ddjbt that language aids thinking and problem-solving 
and. though Piaget and Vygotsky difi'er in their orientation towards the 
relationship between ihought and language, they do not differ in.their 
recognition of the interdependence and importance of those two 
cognitive ^processes. Indeed, that interdependence is now a 
commonplace and a common meeting-point of - many differently 
oriented social scientists. Thus, the integration of the child into his social 
world is. in large partr an integration into a cognitive and pcrceptiuil 
framework with language as the principal medium. 

The implications of the complex relationship between cognition and 
culture arc far-reaching, and theVonscquent focus on language as both 
shaping and being shaped by culture and values almost inevitable. Much 
of this attention of the iast fiftcon or twenty years appears to have had a 
particular fascination for educationists. The connection between 
language and social class (however described) has in pivxi led to many of 
the interventionist curriculum programmes both in England and the 
USA. Those who. for instance, accept that middle-class children 
consistently perform better in certain aspects of school work than do 
working<lass Vhildren. may attempt to explain such superior 
performance in terms of some superior language capability. It has been 
'argued, to put it crudely, that the differences in language development 
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bcivfcccn middlc-cla^% and working-clav^ cluMrcn ma) tx: classified in ihc 
folIo\\ing ua^y: 

in icrmi of VLKabutary difference \: middles lavs cliiidtcn appear to have 

ihc larger vocabulary; 
. in terms of effccUvcncM of use: ^lKJdIe-^'Ia^"^ children i^ppear to he able lo 

use langiLiije more elTeciively m certain situaiions (expUcaiion. de- 

coniexiualisaiion) than do uorkin^'-<Ias.s children, 

' (see Appendix A for ouihnc) 

Ihcrc arc a variety of reasons commonly put forward tor such 
apparent differences. For instance, there ^eem ^►onrrevidencc that 
working-class mothers have le^s time to spend in talking with their » 
infants than middk-clnss mother^i. lliere is also soine sug^jestion that 
middle-class mothers are more careful over 'labelling' .'jnd. indeed, play 
voc^ibulary games with their children which a^siKiate part< of the bcnjy 
(rr^articular actions with specific wor;^ls. But the relationship between 
social class and language use is clearly mwc*^ more complex than this and 
the weaknesses m empluisising global differences arc that they piay 
obscure much that is situationally and contcxtually beneficial in the 
communication cUhcr than language. WcIJs puts this very succinctly in a 
dis<;ussicin of- Joan Tough's p<.isition. in saying that 'the polarising 
procedure of the researcher n^y lead to a possibly erroneous conclusion 
that there are two different kinds of human beings, one being superior to 
the other' * ' 

It would appear that, in general, descriptive studies of language 
development both in llngland and tlie USA have revealed marked 
scKial-class differences in language usage by the age of 5 years or so. 
^Tiese dilTerences haye in some cases been viewed by eduaitionists in 
terms of 'deficiencies' of one sort t>r another on the^part of the working- 
class children, and have thus led to attempts to 'compens;ite by 
implementing systematic language-training schemes at an early stage of 
schooling. Such ctnrjpcn.satory programmes^ are less than helpful, 
howcstr. if they predispose tcache rs to a view of the world which focuses 
on certain aspects of language pr(xiuciion. rather than up<^n the context 
and' reciprocity of the total communication. It is perhaps worth 
emphasising the view of Cazdcn r/a/.; Mrrcspcctivr of idiosvncraiicand 
soci(Kultural variations, most authorities belie ve tku^all languages and 
dialects are inherently equal in terms of structure and complexity and 
that systematic deviations from anyone formal, standard language form 
do not indicate inherent intellectual differences.'^ 

Gin/burg*^ among many others such as Rosen.* has criticised the 
general hypothesis that \vx)rking<lass children arc in some way 
'deprived*, that is. they cannot use language as effectively as middle- 
class children. Indeed. Ikrnstein's''^ conclusions hove been frequently 
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cnUovrJ or. the gnunuU ihjl he v!.:<^ n^l uiiru'tcni!) Uistinguish 

nMjnt.un\ ih-a! ihe rcUjiotirhip tKtuccii 'a-.ia\ ^U^^ .ifvi UOfiiMF^c ii noi 
C4m1> t>r well ilcvfi^^ni uMnx crsucntjotul ^^kii'I^^kkuiI rncih<H.U and 
lh4t •\%wrkJ^>:^i.»^^ %jKCvh h.»v its ir'^u Mtci\i,\h^ ihc'nornul 
In-X.vnMu [ctnniuAof\ !u ^ run hcc n to h'.'.' ( Sec .»! uK lu ptcr V ) 
In all. ihc iNMJCs conccinm/. ihc r c IJ',U'n^h'!p^ Ikinvcc!! }ar,:iu^:c ami 
v.>vi.il* clavs rcmjin iinrc.olNcd. oi ai l>cM noi fu;I> utulcrMivVl. 
CcriamU Ihcrc i-. MiUicicnl cvsJcikc'* lh.it one »\c\cc^mvcI> 4iniphslu\ 
if one .i^Mjnic^ th.u ^^hi^^il Icirning liiiruviUic^ voiuinon lo p,ulici}br 
v-vuvulturai ^:rinjp^ can J^c ncvf^^anl> on crcon^c h> incrcAMnt; practice 
in *Ial><rl!inK*»''*l^^<^^*>^-" ^^^"^'^ McpriVcJ' hildrcn 

standjfil mtJiilc-vlav. Unuw LmKuavtc. lh\< ^^r^<M va> that Jhcrcarc 
ni> iliifcrciur^ in Im^-.uarc priHliiciion or in \r^\vc and comprchcrnion, 
hvil lo fct:cr.ilc \VclU'% \\ni\\. 'U IcammK place, lbrou^:h 

coini^iunRalion, aiu! conwnfinicalion icqvitrc% coU^boralion Sc.tucciv 
the p,irltctp.nilN in the nc^:oiialcil coiiNtUKtton ii sh^ircil rcaiiiy. il 
MTcmMhal It \uiMK m ih.cluMhc r c^pUnation of l!ic cumplcwiaiarc ot 
'imi-iuistic ciMnnuinicalum that the ciniirilnilHin to cd>icalioiUl mk-cc^% 
uil! he founJ'/' 

Users d.i> experience, the Mvifl of normal c vers day life, thts 'shared 
rtahlN*. iicedv dewriplions. We altacJvlalKh, SNe altrihmc different 
qiuliijes iind cale^^^n^c event? and objcvis acvordtnw: to the beliefs 
ami values of a particular sivuKiiltural ^joup. I ^xi^^ua^c. though not 
the only cotujvMicnt m(>vir rec.isirv r^'^'^^P^*^^^^'' ot the \unIJ, ^central 
to the uxiahv^ition privevs; ;ind sviih its aid. s«.e vtructureourworMand 
assign n.KaninK^ according to 'ruie^' derned from home, school and 
peer-group expcrience/l he inHuenCcsof home, ^chwI and pc^r^arcnot 
necxssanlv congruent. Schooh are. in a ^en^e. commisMoned by Mxiety 
lojserforni tasks of cduc.itiun, selection and training, tn such a ssay as to 
ensure a reasonable •gocnlness of til' into a particular tspc of adult 
society. INvuUy. or at least osertly. siich tilling is expected to \x 
acconiphsl^cd suthoul ti>o much violence lo thc'ciuld: ^uch iMlic cur rent 
fashion. Ihit.uUimatjHy. schools exist U^ inctilcate knosvlcdge.skilUand 
Cahics svhich hase some traditional 'salidity' o\ rcpiitatiori in the 
existing culture. As such, and m the broadest terms, the school 
curriculum is related to political and ideological concerns. Dillerent 
vKMctics exert dilfeicn! t'orm^of picssure upon theircbildrrn. and m the 
denUKratic MKietics of tlie Western ssoild. many of these pressures arc 
bapha/aid and result fjom the market forces of capilalisni. In 
totalitarian societies the picssute may be mo^c dearly channelled 
through schooling and may Ik more congruent svilh the \vishesuf the 
pohiical inasteiT.. but tnay be nv> less reprcbensivc than those arising 
front peer piefetcnCe or the vagaries of the mass-mcdia. In almost any 
society there set- nn a vague anxl tlbiletlned line txnwecn cducatit)n and 
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indoctrination. Schooling, however, never starts with a clean slate 
(vnless.one classifies kibbutz-type socialisation as ^schooling' and 
totally disregards thexontributions of inheritance to the development of 
th^ child). It has to baild upon existing habits, ajttitudes and labels 
derived from earlier family experience. It may poteqtjally confer, alter, 
or itiarkedly- conflict with the former and existing patterns of 
socialisation experienced by the clients. » 

Most teachers are acutely aware of the problems aitd difficulties 
inherent in their role, and few practitioners can afford the luxury of 
assuming that socialisation is merely a process imposing certain easily 
agreed perspectives upon the child; far from it indeed. For socialisation 
is not jnerely the business, of learning and training in a passive neo- 
^behavidurist sense; it is a procesi to which, as stressed earlier, the child 
may Very actively contribute. The child js np mere passive imbiber of 
received wisdom and conventions. Also, alid especially nowadays, Nvhen 
large numbers of sophisticated and media-conscious teenagers lare 
compelled toattend school, air adolescent may be more in touch with the 
dynamic and changing forces in the society than the arch-priests of 
culture themselves. All this makes for strain and tension, with different 
groups and different communities holding very different views about 
modes of child-rearing^ pedagogy, curricular content and evaluation, as 
well as giving rise to potent disagreement over the inculcation oyvalues 
and attitudes and of the role of language in all this. 7 

It is not merely the problem of different perceptions of the 
environment, however. While many^psychologists acknowledge that the 
child's view of the environm^t critically afpects^his reactions and 
behaviour, they also point to ^ relationship between success in school 
and identification with teachers' perspectives. Some, like Goodman'* 
and Holt'Vsuggest that schooling may actually serve to alienate and 
block aspirations of many children. Schools tend* to enhance the 
identities of those few children who do well, but unfortunately almost 
always expose the children who are unable to^compete. The latter may 
well be in the majority in many schools. , 

Nearly ten years ago, Bam6s provided clear demonstration of the way 
that teachers so often fail to appreciate fully that the ways they use 
language in classroom* interaction»may close off rather than open up 
avenues of approach for the child. His partners, Britton and Rosen,'* 
have also exposed the weaknesses in many curricula and ways of 
teaching which are encapsulated in stereotyped notions of 'standard 
English' and in classroom communication which demands thinking 
and talking, .rather than more. The National Association for. the 
Teaching of English {NATE) ?LnA the Schools Council have been fecund 
in the ideas they have put before teachers (particularly secondary-school 
teachers) for stimulating and broadening the role of English in the ^ 
curriculum. But the developing traditions of flexibility of pedagogical 
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approach (an^ these have a long history in England, particularly in. 
infant schools) have recently come under considerable scrutiny and, 
despite the lack offirm evidence concerning optimum ways of curricnlar* 
organisation and transaction, there seems to be a fairly vociferous lobby 
demanding a return to the methods and ppssibly the content of 
yesteryear. ^ ^v.^ 

In summary, then, . if would seem that in recent years tfir^Chool 
curriculum and its relevance to the ways in which we socialise our 
'children have become central concerns in the social science and 
philosophy of education, the selection and management of the *stock of- 
knowledge', the values and attitudes of the teachers, the relationship* 
i)etween language and social controj have taken on new meaning since 
the work of Bemstein,''7 Wilson,'^ Davies'' and Young,^® to mention 
merely a few. Changing views of education have^in part led to different 
patterns of orgnisation both nationally, and withiji the institutions 
themselves. Some of these changes have intensified and complicated the 
presentation of knowledge, skills and values (the curriculum) in such a 
way as to make the following issues of immediate practical concern to 
teaciiers: 

" "'■ ■ ■ ■ ■■■■ ■. 

(1) / Given the demand for heterogeneous groupings of children of wide 

/ ability ranges throughout all levels of education (up to and 
/ including the sixth form); how does one provide differential access 
1^ to the curriculum, that is, different points of entry according to 
' ability and interest, , \yjiile at the same time developing ideas 
logically and systematically so that they dan be evaluated in fairly 
traditional modes by examination bodies respected by public 
emp%ers?2' ^ ^© I 

(2) Given a cufricular organisation which allows children to be 
engaged in different' levels of work at the same time, how can 
evaluation and the diagnosis of learning problems be handled 
speedily and efficiently without takingW much valuable teaching 
time away from the teachei? ^ ^ 

(3) With all the current concern for accountability and standards, is it 
possible to allow different language registers to be employed in the 
classroom, yet at the same time to provide for a. reasonably high- 

, level of working oracy^d literacy in all children? 

(4) How does one conimunicate a love of precision, elegance and 
S intellectual rigour without (a) alienating many^children who may 
I see no relevance or social purpose in such learning, and (b) at the 

same time too rigidly selecting only that view of the world which is 
\ firmly rooted in the socialisation of the teachers themselves? ^ 

(5) How can schooling and th^ curriculum be adapted to the kind of 
^ people the cJWdren are, rathei>than frozen Into organisational 

traditions which resist change? 
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/ (6) Ought alt chiltlr^, regai'dlcss of ability or intcrcstrto follow some 
sort of nationally agreed core curriculum in oracy, numeracy 
and literacy? 

(7) Can enthusiasm, love of subject matter, liveliness and charisma 
(even supposing most teachers did ha^ye such qualities) provide 
sufficient basis for teacher authority ffiwi^ppWer within school 
groups or Ifirger communities hblding views whic^h ilre hostile'to ' 
or at least non-congruent with the teacher's main plirpos^? 

It is not unduly optimistic to S^^^^^^ vc\AsX of the above questions can be 
answered and the associated problemspccommodated (if not solved) at * 
the prepubertal levels of English . Schooling. This is partly because in 
England mpst primary and middle schools are small and allowforgreat 
flexibility of organisation, as well as intimacy and general ease of 
communication; partly r because prior to adolescence evei} today's 
' sophisticated children still seem to be excited by learning and oriented 
favourably towards adults and teachers in particular. By mid- 
adolescence the story can be quite different. Many teachers of 14^ear- 
olds tell of the rapid aliefiation which seems to set in, particularly among 
certairt.social groups, at about this age. 

To communicate a set of ideas to any child^ the teacher nprmally 
employs language. He may not employ it as openly^br as flexibly as he 
thinks, but during the course of any school da}f he will engage in various 
^ types of communication. As Bajnes and many'others have pointed out, 
j the tragedy is that these forms of communication are often mtich more 
closed (and often less communicative) than the teacher believes, Indeed, < 
so rigid and inflexible are some forms, of language employed in 
classrooms by the teachers that one might be forgiven for demanding 
a that a legitimate part of all student-teacher courses include observation 
of the teacher's language usage. Equally, it seems fair to sa^ that mfiny 
children would benefit from a course in understanding and practice in 
' the type of language employed during the teachin^process, since some 
seem-particularly bewildered by it. Closely related, a major goal of any 
secondary-school language curriculum might be to sensitise children to 
the concepts and language usage of the different areas of study, such as 
the sciences, the behavioural sciences, humanities and the arts. At the 
^ infant or rem/edial level thejeach|)r^ understanding of the function-of 
language as a teaching instrument is abs81utely vital, otlierwise the 
language used may prove to have precisely the opposite effect. But the 
dangers are there throughout the age range, Too many youngsters are 
already 'cooled out' of the system by 13 or 14 years of age, as much by 
the medium as by the message. 

In The Relevance of Education* Bruner develops a line of approach 
which, While hot unique (it is for instance one of the principal themes of 
Brameld in 1965), nevertheless emphasises that education is not and 
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never can be a neutral process." Knowledge is power: access to 
information so often spells leadership or the ability to gain and exploit 
further knowledge; knowledge implie* action and gomniitnient; and 
Bruner would have us both recognise and emphasise tills. Teachers have 
the job of ensuring that children grasp ihq structures of the knowledge 
imparted in such a way that they can rapidly distinguish the*significant' 
information from the insignificant'. According to this vic>y, teachers 
must endeavour to structure knowledge in a way that IcaciH to.y ^ 
comprehension' and the *true' value of any knowledge areifttepcn^ a 
large exteflt on it being *coded\ so that ft is usable by children faoth now 
and in the future. The cynic might suggest that so muchofwHat is taught 
in school may still be classified under the old infant*school heading of 
*busy work\ that is; work which has no real significance other than that 
it occupies the children and prevents them from directing (or 
misdirecting) their energies elsewhere. This is not to take a strong Illich 
or de-schooling line, however. It is'simply to restate the obvious and to 
add weight to the reminder that the power of external or extrinsic 
motivation;rapidly declines in its ability to shape behaviour," and that, 
in being both attractive and highly motivating, it would appear that 
learning which is to do withcoping with real and everyday issues is Hkely 
to appeal to many adolescfents. 

There are, of course, serious problems. For one thing formal 
knowledge, especially that knowledge which in the past has been 
designed for an elite, is bound to seem so often inappropriate and out of 
touch with the needs, aspirations and interests of the vast bulk of the 
populace. However, schools.as institutions should not take too much 
notice of this^to do so would render them inactive -paralysed by doubt, 

yby ambiguous and conflicting messages from members of their role-set 

Vmanagers, governors, parents and advisers). Schools, in fact, dare oot 
deal in the day-to-day stuff of life except in terms peripheral to their 

Central concerns. To be*imaginative,-too outrageous, too concerned 
with areas not 'centred on the traditions o{ knowledge, would be to invite 

*^riticism, ridicule and very close scrutiny. Such a situation means that, 
to be safe, most school knowledge must be held relatively inert, its 
potency concerned only with those areas for which there is already public 
approval. Thus, the school curriculum may. only marginally deal with 
issues of greater moment than long-division or the Peasants* Revolt. It 
may notde>^ote too much time f6 health education (despite the fact that 
stress, inappropriate diet, lack of exercise, the motor car and smoking 
kill millions in our advanced industrial societies every year!). It may not 
be too overtly concerned with ecology, child-rearing, citizenship, 
advertising, house maintenance, role-stereotypirig and a host of other « 
aspects of useful knowledge. Nor can schools spend too much time on 
the aesthetic, moral, or even erotic in the arts or humanities, despite the 
enriching effect such ideas may have had for mankind. 
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If schools could risk only somt of such vitalising input into their ' 
curricula, it is likely. that they would capture tlje increasing interests of 
the disaffected children, especially anjong the adolescents, who arc for 
the first time truly ^socially inspired' human beings. But todo this would 
alm^t certainly alienate a large^number of adults. Caught between the 
Scylla of socially approved kn6wledge and the Charybdis of those whp ^ 
desire 'relevance' at any price, the strugg^Jing teacher so often sticks to 
the'safe, traditional, the impotent and the largely ^useless*. Meanwhile * 
our adolescents arcciuight by the seeming relevance offered by the mass- 
media and the pulp magazines; and they fall prey to the dubious 
influences of market forces on a large scale. From the dull, the seemingly 
useless knowledge of equilateral triangles or iambic pentameters, they 
turn gladly to the glib, packaged and ersatz attractions of the salesman 
and the disco. Strangely, some matters of moment are easier to inject 
into the primary curriculum. Partly this is because primary teachers arc, 
for the most part, less possessive and parochial about their knowledge 
(which, as Wilson^^ says, is 'Spread very tjiin'); partly it rests on the now 
well-established recent traditions of integration together with those past 
traditions of *uscfulnessrwhich are part of the elementary inheritance. 
But mostly I suspect that, as Ted Sizer implies, it is much easier to 
introduce even radical changes into thc^blementary/primary schools , 
because pfcople tend to think primary schoojs do not have much impact 
upon our social structures, upon society itself." Certaii\|y, their 
products do not have the same immediate im|)ort for.the job market, the 
labour exchange, or the voting booth as ms the adolescent school- 
leaver. . . 

. Socialisation in our society is still very dependent upon schooling. Yet 
during adolescence especially, many children perceive the curricula as 
frozen in the traditions of the past, as irrelevant to their needs and as 
socially unattractive. If some of this may be Viue to those 'natural' 
processes of adolescent development, to the increasing atten tion paid to 
the peer group and to the problems associated with their own 
burgeoning power and sexuality, these are factors >vhich schools should . 
surely be able.to exploit more fully. For a healthy society youth needs to 
be involved in the wider activities of that society, not isolated and 
insulated from them. Youth needs responsibility and power; and the 
school curriculum has to ensure a genuine introduction to the concerns 
of an adult society, as well as basic knowledge and skills. 

But perhaps as trends are, it is necessary to reiterate that it cannot be 
taken foj granted that the more schooling there is, the better off the 
children are likely to be. Raising the school-leaving age may, for many 
childretn, be a bad preparation for later life. In England, it is greatly to 
the credit of the teaching force that ROSLA was incorporated so 
smoothly into the curriculum, though afwhat real cost to teachers and 
children /ew can say. Young people, and perhaps especially, those who 
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arc undcrprivilcijcd, have to be helped to take part in the decision- 
making processen of society, The adult public Xor politicians, as their 
representatives) may demand the incarceration of their adolescents 
without fully realising thai many schools have organisations and 
cnrncula which call for the acceptance of paternalisticand authoritarian 
views of society, which demand diat much of the day is spent in *busy 
worlc^ of precious little use to the adolescents involved. Consequently, 
matiy- adolescents vote with their feet, ROSLA caused a sharp peak in 

^ the rates of truancy** and many fifth-year pupils are aware of what 
/Buxton" referred to as the considerable mismatcl\ between adolescents 

/and school knowledge; furthermore, many schools seem, unwilling or 
incapable of realising how fundamental this mismatch is. Perhaps the 
real problem is most succinctly put by Ward in his brilliant and 
perceptive study of adolescent girls. The greatest difficulty (apart from 
the case with the naturally gifted teacher) is that tf)e teaching profession 

^has itself become an autonomous one, detached both from the frontiers 
of knowledge and from the artisan and professional occupations where 
the teacher's Icnowledgc is usable in the real world." 
' Writing in the mid-1970s Coleman, in the USA, referred to the . 
Presidential Science Advisory Committee Panel on Youth (1974), which 
suggested considerable reforms in the US school system. Among those 
reforms was the suggestion that, at post-puberty in particular, schools 
should pay much more hfced to the problems of society at large, that 
there should be a fundamental reassessment of the aims of the schools 
' and that it is essential that children learn to be .accountable by being 
involved in the community. The Committee emphasised three major 
points concerning the aims of schooling. These were^^ 

(1) that schdols as currently conceived tend to restrict experiences 
of children to those of their own subcultures and of age- 
stratified (peer) groups, that they therefore need to provide greater 
experience across social groups and age ranges than at presefnt; 

(2) that social maturation implies the experience of having others 
dependent upon one's own actions, that scliools fail to ensure this 

• and tend to encourage passivity and dependency; 

(3) that involvement in interdependent and shared activities leading 
to (for instance) such things as community projects ought to be a 
major school aim." 

At about the same time Eggleston, in England, w^s summarising the 
results of a five-year survey of the Youth Servic^^n which hefound that 
adolescents w^re not, by and large, sufficiently involved in decision- 
making processes, even when those decfsionsf affected them directly. He 
noted that the institutions which served youth over the age range of 
approximately 14-20 invariably demonstrated and demanded the 
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acceptance of a NclmoMikc patcnuilbiuaiul rigidly hierarchical views of 
Hocicty,**^ (A coiuli(i(HUo cunteiuphite in (lie light ot comiuent«i on the 
rchitipnHhips between children^ internal and c)^ternal orientations and 
achievement; sec Chapter 7.) , i 
* , The Department of fiducalion and science (OHS) inchidcs personal 
and social developmepl of secondary pupils as its proposition 12 in a 
recent discussiqn doc^iinent on the secondary/school curriculum. One 
wonders whether the authors read ColemanN material or thatbsucd by ^ 
the Presidential Committee, since one notes passively conceived h 
that curriculum outlined by them in the propositions thus presented; 
True, it is meant to be a discussion document aild the Inspectoratcdo iiec 
the need fer a broader curriculum base. But the breadth briefly outlined 
seems very much the mixture as beforq. *It ipiplics' they say, *a 
substantially larger compulsory clement .than now\^* but with some 
provision for choice and differentiation. It is not so much the notion of . . 
'compulsion in breadth* that one finds distasteful, as the tone 6f a 
document produced five years after the Egglcston survey of the Youth 
and Community Service and which takes little account of the plethora of 
reports from the USA and Europe on the need to /Wvo/ve adolescents in 
their education; a document which takes little account of recent work on 
the attitudes of youth towards schooling," of the pioneering work of, 
say, Dickson with VSO," of the cumulative reports of Bronfcnbrenncr 
on schooling in Western socictics,^^ to mention but a few. Yet in 1977 
Hemming wrote. The principle of*1nvolvcmcnt in education, to which 
. people are turnihg more and more, is based on the conviction that edu- 
cation shoulcf be a mutual activity, in which the adult part is not to do 
something to children and adolescents but to do something with them'." 
Success or failure in the secondary school, even more than in the primary 
school, would seem to depend so much upon shared goals and shared 
realities, rather than otherwise. This is not to sec the curriculum simply in 
terms of 'openness', or of greater child/student control and simple beliefs 
in the enhancement of pleasure in learning. There arc undoubtedly many 
variables at play. But it is to state that a participation in a cur- 
riculum which has some obvious meaning for living seems essential 
for cfTcctivc adolescent motivation. Adolescents do need and deserve to 
sec what results arc clearly continjgcnt upon their actions, much as 
expressed by the US Presidential Committee. Futhcrmorcj whatever the 
methodological weaknesses of current research, or the concomitant 
fashions which tend to emphasise home, or school, or teaching style 
virtually to the exclusion of the others, it docs seem as though 
schooling post-puberty is quite commonly detached from the needs and 
aspirations of many ordinary pupils. From a psychologist's point of 
view, schools ough( to be concerned about communicating with pupils, 
ought to be concerned about human relations ^nd citizenship, as much 
as about basic skills. ('Basic* is perhaps a misnomer anyway for skills that 
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more bmk iUiut tnirr^JO.ljy/f'rtesignalctl aii awclu) Iiulillcrenco 
U)Wiiri)s school h i\ cmu\Y\\\ ewnit^h u^itutle among picsent-day 
iu)4)lcsccnis Villilri my iccciif .«>X|i<^ricucc, tiiul cflcciivc coiuruunitalion 
Willi ihcin only takes plaice ;>v(iif:n i I involves cognilivc arul cniotioual 
nioiivallon such iUiM ihcy (Vc^lVcspoiisihlc or VngaKctr. The rcneaich of 
Kuller ft ui Miowcil OuU ^'i^•luH)|J^ in^ which chiUlren were given 
rcsponsibihly were Ukcjy ;^ have higher cHauiinalion micccjss and show 
more avoneralivc -pUfTifi behaviour ,ihan were schooh Where 
resp^nsibiUty was !cvi*;(miuenlly shared wilh pupll.s.*> Such criteria arc 
by no nwans lhcon|wrij^<iveu siillicienl ones for measuring Ihe success of 
s^hoolmg, but Iheyj^e tnuch work' from diverse sources (see Chapter 7). 
lliey/m neally.xviw Ihe current work of Urophy or Aronson" and 
lly {x)\6,' \W work by <lc Charms, who enhanced 

n^s ^6\f{i\\\o\\ by demonstrating clearer patterns of 
)nsibiljty,;ii^i^ success in'his classroom-intervention studies," Tlie 
are^,li[^ip^^er, neither simple to investigate ndr to present. They 
tc);iij|^ve repeated value judgements about the purpose of 
lUjM'^^^^^^ Does one encourage passivity, group obedience 
))^I|j^pin active feature currcutiy being researched in Poland and 
Ml^,n various social-ps^'chological studies)? And might this 1^^^ 

alienation/ and rejection? Docs one wish to enhance 
, wity and personal responsibility and power? And might that 
||j^archy?'Thc relationships between such dimensions of pupil 




and content of the curriculum lies in the type of transactions, injhc 
contingencies and predictabilities of the child's learning, rather thdn in 
content itself/*^ 
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Socialisation and Achievement 
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cnviioninciu; \\\< irvuluiuniary, ilic rtiiui. xUc invcnior is (uuhcil up 
likr {i bubble uiii of ^cctbini* ccouotnic nrct|. Itic rirutti^iu likewise, 
ihoinjb on Vxry iblfcrcnt Htpuiul».,puu ihc i^encUc rmlowincul ttl 
ilucount, ttiul *cc» nw4n*» ttthicvxmciU from Uic uf view of his 



ittkc account of (bci|uc&iion *Wtia( \\ ii (hut i)pprari lo nu>{iviiie \x mm 
or wonunT ami, wbilc ihc uica cxprc«<:i! b^ Harlow U scuncwhiH 
iiimplixtic (for in:*lrtncc, l-rrud \\c\k\ ihai the /*/ v\c\xt c\\m$,t\ 
Jhcrcforc cannol propcrfy I>cirg4ulcil as punlnij il^ genetic rndowmcni 
[t( uxal vliu-ountO. iicvcithclcis iicpilonuwr* iwotxiranc poinUi»f vjcw 
which may be conAlcrcd uIook ib^it coillinuunrof theories whjch are 
conunonly emhraccii by stocinl psycholpgisls. How a per^ion ilcvxlop^t a 
ilcsinc to tk> well in all or certain activities ii often the subject tff 
cnornjous inferential leaps, After all, it lat often ilifficult enough to 
ilccitle why the person standing next to oik in the queue has trtnlilen on 
one's toe! W.'ii it acciilenial? Did he do ii dehberaiely? M\t tt^ina to uy 
•lortjething? Wc go through life attributing motive und cau^c, olten on • 
the slenderest of evidence. People, we arc totd, internalize certain views 
of the ux)rld. lliese views appear tojbc relalcvl tochildluHxl experiences, 
to early socialisation, to the values and scKial norms of the groups to 

' vyhich the children belong. Also, while acknowledging the prinje 
Importance of the family in this process, it is clear that the school plays a 
not insignificant pan, as recent work by Rutter and his assiKiates 
(despite methodological weaknesses) would confirm.' Since scho<)ls are 
themselves concerned with what counts as 'valid knowledge',* some link 
between school and culture must be assumed, if not always apparent. 
Lines of connection arc tenuous and diffuse at times, at others^ 
immediate and'obvious. Diagrammatically a. static illustration of the 
arena (that is.one which cannotshowthechangingshiftsand emphases, 
pressures and feedback which arc constantly taking place in the real 
world) would resemble Figure 5.1. 
The adaptive, creative and 'plastic' nature of human behaviour is 

^wfTicienl warning in itself to anyo^nc intent upon tracing, however 






ill •«KM-#IUi«l 
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, Figure 5.1 7'Sr itnks t^<iv>c<n iht iftttitulio/tjhuitioit of'^xilui knoi^UJgr* 
iinJ cu/iurf. 




briefly, the immctlialc historical aniecedenit of whal \ui been Icxuely 
termed by psychologists and uxiologi^ts 'achievement motivation*, a 
widely, gcncraliicd wiih to master or desire to do wxll- But to any 
educationist, the burgeoning of state provision of education in 
nineteenth-century Huropc and North America ^.nd the fact ilial 
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h4%* Ai l»MV<* |\fij«% * u|^*<i1 «4Ut »jU*4li*«K* i»( £j(.>»»>4:| d^^idl 

k»iKf u\«iaU i»t *jva<Vk»t aitiU * V*cw iiuiJt iaic aiviutut t*f c^iilcivi'c t^ah , 

d»JTft^rUt$ ia fuHUatt t>ctv;^^*«tui t*cii>tuc ^lanti^tv ob*u«i*>, aii^ Hiat 
c ip^t i^ii ituMi\a tional (oKo l*<vfn>€ |t i» i ^",1) ft ait) tN« !u»i.| 

lit \ alumi foiftis Itt^s^aU ^ 

/ 

(I I the ittlc<xtc|vcivil£tu€ uf i*>£tutiv n aiif*1 iiiluuf, 
^-^Uk aUiMtal altauUiifUl, 

TIk ihuf arc n>mi>ir il> jrtc mv tatf J ai%! li .-.r a £aMua of \ an^t^lf 1. 
itx^n\ I ho 5^ i If art> irfKf !>« J ir? Irntii t'f n^itn j.?ual ps) v ht'i<«g> lt» 
tiuMc li^iialtv as>* Malc*t vt .tU ihf ar.al;iii» of i.i*. lal 5>^tctn» 1 c » ^titcti 
jlllcttipt <M CJU»'!t^ipai» ittc >iihiilr ran^r, Uu^vijcti u\(vk liavc ar^iicit thai \ 
»*S.M>K>£iV4l fri<'ariM ^i>uM l<iir(jl (ujrn ihc ui-f nf |'^»v».fii'U'|u at 
ihrx^f) a» ah iin|S'tta{U flnuftil iU j^Hiojtugual arial>iii I jn!a>n'a 

ItiU) ic'dnMiitf alt* tt%rn\t:i\ to st y latiiitiofi, ra>s. ' Uk^ i»M»titnn» 
i>f hi»W ti> t oiu rpluaiiic ih*' Icarntjie j>tt*vf5iri utiu h atf ifitr^ta! 

UKioU»|:j*ti nu^hX rraviMia?^I> l.^'K ft«f help |o lha| thtvipiit^f vnhuh' 
ha* i!cvolctl ctMisulct atilc allciUiiMi lit »Uih pi^^-^ciif*, \iS 
pNvholog)'.* 

l unc. u an ifnjH'rUfil faauf iri the pri*«.r^» And one ^-rrvrfaluu\'i 
notfn» afC by (\o mcaru r\ccri^rjl> lho:c of aru thcr I >cJ> hiili»^> 
chan£^n froni ^tivcfaijort li> ^cr«cfaiivun a> nc^ cvuIcikc afv<l 
uMcftlatHhng permeate the culture * Hut the dojiufiatil cv>rwciru i>f 
any uvjcIv rnu^i impluil m \u cJiKalional pfovmun/* In 
. mUuitual an<l icvhnual yKicliO. »vKh a* lho5<r \*huh ttcvcli^jvd it\ 
|jigUfKl» the I'SA >f^*i J\art» of I iui>jv m the njriclcfnt?i tcniiiry. 
c\luc-»lKin rapitllv ivvanie a tal nccci4U> . Ihr i!jfluiu'n of bavjc ikilli. 
»uvh at tilcfacY. arvj ihc pto^uion of uvhruvtan amt^ntrcprcncur* for 
ihc fuiion'» cvonomic cipansion v^rrt o\ prttnc MtijH^I laiKt". Ihc u'htx^l 
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fc lw . i 1 is. l r^i ■ - i i - in « . : * ♦ |a f r s >»1 u i J' if vat iiit\s 

ill at- ?i an a ^1 »lr j J j • i.a s ^ . :> a-vt A . f- . r. c n u ^ tf 

c r i>aMf • - : > f <^ "f^^ ^ ^ f ■■:'! a 1 1 a r £ * t : . 

( ; ) |.' al^' - J t* .■ l7» at a> » ; , 

a-.-; a i:^ca:i5 - ^ Jc ^ v ■ j r'^'*: ;:t a:v! fv-:fW^'--j. 
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and individual growth, and in England Owen and Shaftesbury had - 
i advocated social reconstruction, the arrangement^ for stateeducation in 
the nineteenth century (including the overriding ethos of children's 
books**) appear to have been underwritten by tJic maxim 'God's in his 
heaven; all's right with the world\ Thera WSsltherefore considerable 
emphasis upon the necessity for and the dignity of striving, and a 
nationalistic pride which in England and the USA quite overrode the 
budding /child-centred' ideas emanating from the more progressive 
; wingof European educational thought. Such assertions are, however, at 
best sweepingly simplistic. What one is concerned to suggest is that the 
predominantly Protestant flavour of the developing sta^e schooling in ' 
: nineteenth-<:entury England and America was of itself bound to stress > 
' those elements of economic capitalism and personal striving mentioned 
by Weber as arising from the Calvjnist doctrines of the sixteenth and 
. seventeenth centuries and over which the great political and .cultural 
struggles of Europe were fought It s^ems reasonable to^maintain, as 
Butts and Cremin have done,*^ that the history of education must be as 
much concerned with the broad sweep of ideas (which helped fashion 
and give rationale for pedagogical provision and practice) as with 
documenting the changing social conditions which aid or accompany 
them. 

In Western and Central Europe during the nineteenth century one 
might perceive the gradual movement towards democratic government, 
or at least the adoption of universal manhood suffrage for 

- 'parliamentah^** elections of various types, TThis was less a matter of 
philanthropy or of middle-class thinking, than the result of agitation by 
working-class leaders. Such movements were 'usually acquiesced in, and 
even applauded by, liberals. . .[everyone]mightbeexpectec}tosharethe . 
basfc concern of the bourgeoisie for industry and commerce, for 
property rights aircl material prosperity'.*' This necessarily l^d to an 
increasing state interest in the education of its workers for a machine 
age, an education which echoed the tenets of the governing classes and ^ 
the rising bourgeoisie. Hayes points out that in many ways 
protestantism appeared demonstrably more adaptable than Catholicism 
to the 'modern civilisation'. Not only were there repeated emphases, 
upon and exhortations towards progress, sober thrift and individualism, 
but there was also the fact that Protestants were able to eniploy the 'right 
of private judgement', could justify, explain and interpret their ideas 
about religion, science and social structure without rejecting their 
Christian beliefs or official creeds.'^ 

As is now well known, the Protestants wer&also much more open to 
the various impacts of Darwinism and to the pressure from the emerging 

. intellectuals and scientists. This led to sonie major conflict and to the 
support of qiiite different positions within protestantism^ from which 
emerged such totally polarised viewpoints as fundamentalism and 
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positivism (this latter, it should be noted, reflects a marked change from 
the earlier Calvinist doctrine with its emphasis on predetermination). 
No one jn his right mind would present the Protestant Ethic as some 
unified whole.- This vyould be to flout historical evidence.** But 
undoubtedly an ethos of independence, self-control and striving led to 
.notiolfs of life dedicated to a succession of good works, and these ideas 
may easily be represented as part of a roughly unified system which had 
become common (even as early as the 'Reformation) to all forms of 
protestantism. Goldstein and Oldham in talking of the social history of 
the USA refer IP the religious legitimationandsignificanceof 'our pre- 
eminent social doctrine and guiding myth'; perhaps, one of.the best ways 
of describing the Protestant Ethic.^° - 

The admittance of differing shades of protestantism was one of the 
vital aspects which particularly distinguished the evolutionary or 
'moderately progressive' attitude of the nineteenth-century Protestant 
towards religion and Christianity, and which involved this 'shift of 
emphasis from "faith" to "good works'".^* Whether that modernist 
attitude was'in part responsible for the striving, competing ambience 
now associated with the Weberian Protestant Ethic, whether that/ 
ambience had something to with the national nature of the Protestant 
religions, as opposed to the supranational nature of Catholicism, is 
perhaps a matter of conjecture. Certainly, a cluster of notions thus 
derived has become labelled - a convenient shorthand since Weber's 
essays, and one which has been employed by a great variety of social 
scientists for the last seventy ybars or so. And one notes with interest that 
a combination of nationalism, belief in material progress, Upsurging 
concern with education, an emphasis on duty and work in the education 
of children anrf protestantism were alfpart of the common mixture of 
ideas prevalent in nirieteehth-century England and North America^An 
optimism, too, was also present; a belief that material and spiritual 
advance lay before 'them is epitomised in Belamy's statement, 'The 
Golden Age lies before us and not behind us, and is not far away. Our 
children wiy surely see it, and we4oo, who are already men and women, 
if we desc.rve it by oiir faith andfby our works'." One still cannot do 
better than consult Kariea^^ for a^discussion of this belief in relation to 
the impact of Darwinism and of Spencerian thought upon that admixture 
: of achievement and competition. Further, to assert that this was entirely a 
period of optimism and belief iB)niaterial progress is to exaggerate. 
Certain people, from the impoverished farm labourers to the poetic 
establishment, were far from hopeful. Woodhead,^* in an essay on 
Arnold, writes of the sense of loss an4 dissillusionmer^ often 
characteristic of Victorian poets, saying that there was a nostalgic 
feeling 'of something irrevocably lost. Clearly there were those who did 
not subscribe to the notion of the spiritual advantage of material 
progress. Whilst many Victorians may have regarded progress as a 
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, substitute religion - there were still plenty who opposed it (including the 
Catholics). Pope Pius IX listed progress as the eightieth error in his 
Syllabus Erroruin o{ \i(A' }y 

As a prelude to the 'Golden Age', the USA for example was seeking, 
and to no little effect, to weld her immigrant inhabitants into one 
homogeneous nation. English was the unifying language, protestantism 
(andjts variants from New England pietism onwards) the predominant 
religfon, and/ above all» education was the vehicle for implanting 
common i^dals and traditions. The Ainericans began more and more to 
equate pjcrsonal achievement with moral excellence. 'From log cabin to 
WhitC/House' came to signify something more than mere mi^erial 
advancement. Sucj^a work ethic or ideology, whilst no doublVan_ 
important unifyiiroifactor in American society after the Civil wlr, 
resulted in a marked upsurge of materialism. There was also, as Coveney 
/ points out, an increasing number of books on childhood. This was 'the 

/ surest sign of the prevalence of that arrested moral development which is 
the result of the business life, the universal repression in the American 
population of all those impulses that , conflict with commercial 
success*.^* Coveney extends this view, quoting Mark Twain, and says 
that for the private as opposed to the public Mark Twain the reality of 
the nineteenth ceputury was one of intense materialism and redolent of 
the air of everyon'e striving for material success. *AII Europe and all 
America are feverishly siirambling for money . . . Money-lust has always 
existed, but not in the history of the world was it ever a craze, a 
J^tnadhouse, until your time and mine.'" 

It may well be unwise to take Twain's bitter statement as yet another 
piece of evidence linking present-day achievement motivation with the 
burgeoning capitalism of the USA and Europe of 100 years ago. Yet ^ 
such a thesis is very well known and there are many hundreds of* 
' references to it in current English social-science literature. It is explicit, 
as regards the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in particular, in 
Weber's The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism;^^ it is implicit 
in a host of cognitive-attitudinal expressions on the purpose of child- 
rearing, 'in educational curricula of the nineteenth century, in the 
poetry and story-books beloved of private and state schoolsalike, in the 
motto^es adopted by Victorian schools and their masters. Hayiland 

^ and Stickland^^ both provide specific evidence in this respect, The 
former presents a selection of essays showing major trends in children's 
literature and its different genres, whilst the latter has collected letters, 
comment and advice to and from children during the period 1700-1914. 
Stickland talks in terms of dynamic evangelism bindmg children to the 
work ethic, and says, 'The emergence of a new industrialised society 
necessitated a literate labour force. This made it essential to educate 
children, and for their parents to work for their support'.^' 

Weber attempted to sho^ that the Protestant Ethic as an iderSfiable 
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ethos was In large part responsible for the development of those 
economic activities which he describes in their concrete settings. One of 
Weber's main .contentions was that this ethos, which had its roots in 
protestantism and its variants, had broadened and become secularised. 
Work had become a duty. Much later McClelland and others 
suggested that this work ethic had so permeated the cultures of Europe 
^ and the USA as to give impetus to the establishment, during the 
nineteenth century, of state educational provision and the persistence 
and dominance of certain perceptions of one's moral duty to strive. 
Children thus became 'soaked' in a culture of work-related values in 
which independence and pride took such a strong hold that even poverty 
could be regarded as a sin." For instance, the Newcastle Commission, 
set up in 1858^ was asked to consider the measures required for a sound 
and cheap elementary education; and following its report, the system of 
•payment by results' was established. 'Assistance given by the State to 
education should assume the for^m of a bounty upon the production of 
certain results'.^^ Results were interpreted in terms of marks which chil- 
dren obtained in the 'three Rs'. and Lingen (secretary of .the Education 
Department at the time) cl§Arly conceived education as a business in 
which measured achievement was to be the overriding principle." 

One should not forget that this particular thesis of Weber has caused, 
as Eisenstadt says, 'A continuous force, of scientific controversy'. 
Details of its worth have been many , and the controversy still abounds. 
The dominating feature is that Weber's ideas in this respect, like some of 
Freud's, are still invoked as a convenient explanation and classification 
of something very central to understanding in the fields of psychology 
and sociology, and as an appreciation of *howit is like it is'. Eisenstadt 
highlights the ambivalence felt by many who have examined Weber's 
thesis, saying that with the exception of the 'extreme negativists' 
everyone 3iniply has to admit that there is a good deal of explanatory 
power in the old Weberian picture of events. For him, the core of 
Weber's postulations is that part concerned with the develpping role of 
the economic entrepreneur, the way in which labour was prepared and 
used, and the way in which the role of the entrepreneur was becoming 
sanctioned and institutionalised. In effect Weber stated that Luther and 
Calvin had emphasised the sanctity of working to some purpose, that 
they had made virtues of industry and thrift. Wesley, too, it will be 
recalled, had taught that the fruits of labour were the signs of salvation. 
The result of such a strong ideology arising from the Protestant 
Reformation and the period which followed was to give divine sanction 
to the motive to achieve, to the desire to better oneself and to excel. 

Weber's work on the place of the Protestant Ethic in the development 
of European^ucapitalism is probably the least factual and the most 
speculative cSany of his writings on ideology,^* His arguments were 
basically of two kinds: ^ . 
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(t) those concerned to sug^st tliat capitalism could only arise from 
groups of people of particular beliefs i\nd traits - and that certain 
creeds particularly inculcated such traits; 
(2) those based on the accumulation of evidence derived from the 
observation of countries where protestantism and Catholicism 
dwelt side by side. These purported to show that Protestants were 
much nriorc successful in terms of ^siness and positions of 
economic prominence. ( 

Both arguments have weaknesses. First, there does not seem much face- 
validity in the notions of a direct linkage between belief in forms of 
predeterminism (albeit, heavily modified, as they became) and success in 
the here and now/ Secondly, there is perhaps sufficient evidence from 
observation of minority groups to show that the very defensive closeness 
of such groups could activate deteri^i nation and endeavour. Now while 
it is clear that in the early stages Calvinism and the roots of 
protestantism might look like this, they can hardly have been described 
as such by the late eighteenth century. There would be many smaller scQts 
for candidature on this score. (One might make out as good a case for 
any ethnic or religious group in siniilar circumstances. What might a 
'Jewish ethic* look like in these terms? The Jews have been possessed of 
an enormous number of very talented and successful members even 
^when in an oppressed minority situation.) Both Little and Fischoff ^' 
argue that Weber's thesis has been frequently misrespresented; they feel 
that too much attention has-been paid to its tenbtive causal hypothesis, 
but both agree, as Little puts it, that 'Up to a point, when Puritanism 
appears, the moral pressure will be on for voluntary, self-initiated 
economic behaviour*/^ 
•In his two original essays (1904 and 1905), which later formed the 
the whole century, it was not merely one more nail in the predeTerministic 
to state clearly what he felt to be the psychological conditions leading to 
capitalism. But in such a brief overview as this, it is as well to note 
Tawney's rather wry comnientin hisforeword to the English translation 
of Weber's book, 'It is the temptation of one who expounds a new and 
fruitful idea to use it as a key to unlock all dgors, and to explain by 
teference to a single principle phenomena whi<;h are,in reality, the result 
of several converging causes*.^* 

Silver, in a study of ideas and social movements in early'nincteenth- 
century England>says that there are useful indications of major 
ideological changes and of the ways that they affected education. 
Certainly, ideas of education as an avenue to social reconstruction 
figuYe quite large in Owenism and in the later rise of the Chartist 
movement. But Silver also suggests that such ideas and 'popular 
movements' rarely had the effect of shaping education from below*, 
that primarily one must record that the education of the masses was for 
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the most p«rt clearly dircclcd towanis u.u-fulness rjitlicr tlian culture. 
Knowlcigc Kfounclccl iu tl.e 'ideology of middle-class »j' it"""nis.n . 
SilvcT cllls it .« Even as late as 1940 Sir Fred Clarke couUj write Ihc 
elenient^iry scUod cf today struggling towards a ' 
conceptiof,. is still under tl.e inlluence of t lus ./«m«a«) h^nm 
operating strongly eve.i in minds that would call themselves be a 
Dut while Sir Fred Clarke's unusually sharp comment isprobablytair.it 
' is eoually fair to say tluit visions of education as a social lad(^er. us a 
means oi bettering oneself, began to appear with just a htt e more 
frequency and clarity to the labouring poor during and "f Jf/hc '"^P"*; 
of Owcnism and the franchise movement of the Chartists/ I he English 
government's later implementation of 'payment by results ^^^^^^y^^ 
impetus to such notions. For the mok part the m.ddle-class ofricials 
coLrned were convinced of the rightness of Jcir approaches, a^^ 
attitude epitomised nicely in this comment by """gh^on The 
Victorians might be. and often were, uncertain about what theory to 
accept or what faculty of mind to rely on. but it never occurred to them 
' to doubt their capacity to arrive at the truth. 

. By Se middle of the century (1859) Darwin's views on determinism 
were made public. These were to act as a catalyst to a totally new view o 
naturTin which man. too, could be seen as simply part of continuous 
Shvlogeny. The Darwinian theory of evolution necessarily involved 
SSions of the continuity of man and beast. The experience wa 
shSng for the Victorians. It had wide repercussions throughou 
Europ and North America. Fitting into the stream of consciousness of 
fhe whole century, it was not merely one more "^il - the p«d« 
coffin it was a whole handful! The guiding hand of God on Nature had 
been somewhat overshadowed. When seen as part of a complex pattern 
of shifSng ideas, when added to the growing technological revolution o 
■ ^ie B unels and Bessemer (Bessemer and Siemens '"vented method o 
making bulk sted in 1856. This had a rapid effect making steel 
S,t3Lt b the end of the nineteenthcentury and^^^^^^^^^ 
wrought iron), when added to the view of Spencer (1870) that pain and 
nleasSre were the principal detetminants of human behaviour, it 
?ontTute^toamovemen^arguably(inWeber'sterms)s^ 
Luth r. which influenced all the sciences and rel.gi^on and which wa 
amlicable to psychological and sociological phenomena m a way no 
hit£ perceTved. PeThaps many of the present-day motivaUona 
SonceSs c^be said to hav^ stemmed from the lessening deternrunism of 
nSnth century ideas, for men sought new modes of explanation 
Part cularly one must see Darwin and Spencer as giants n the 
Selg pace of ideas. Spencer argued that. 'With the evolution of 
Tan different things became pleasurable. This is the antecedent of he 
TuSiv^V model of reinforcement, which assumes the postulate that he 
s^iL hat derive pleasure from what is good for them have survived .« 
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Wcln^r, In a conicmporary book on niotlvailon, says that both Marx 
and Plagctcan be said to have been intlucnccdby bloloBlcalinodchund 
by Darwin iu particular. Wcincr remindji one that Marx dedicated 
Kaplialio Darwin/^ Atkinson in looking at the historical antccedcntsof 
achievement motivation suggested that nherc have been three main 
Implications of Darwin's work which have critically alTected stiidieJi of 
motivation: 

(1) The notion that animals may be capable of intelligent behaviour or 
reason. 

(2) The idea that human behaviour may be influenced by instinct, 

(3) The importance of individual differences.^* 

Both >yeber, and later Merton/* relate Protestant beliefs to the 
Increasing effort applied in fields of economic and scientific activity and 
neither thesis is unique or uncontested, Shipman, among many others, 
had noted the attempts at 'direct historical investigation' in the work of 
Bradburn and Berlew.^*' These writers attempted to measure achieve- 
ment motivation by connecting (somewhat tenuously) comments made 
in a selection of writings over a considerable time-span with any 
. subsequent rises in the production of coal. Their suggestions were that 
the urgings and exhortations towards achievement thus indicated in the 
writings of a given period later affected industrial growth. There are 
many more studies, however, which perhaps more successfully link the 
child-rearing practices of different groups and the achievements of their 
children, though these too sufi*er from the weakness of being 
retrospective studies,^' - 

There are also many writings concerned with the social processes that 
influence the learning of the child. Chief of these is still that of Parsons 
(1959), who characterised achievement orientation in school as being in 
broadly two dimensions, 'cognitive' and 'moral', and said that these two 
primary components could not easily be diflerentiated a t ^he elementary 
stage of education: 'the "high achievers" of the elementary school are 
both the "bright" pupils who catdh on easily to their more strictly 
intellectual tasks, and the more responsible pupils who "behave well" 
and on whom the teacher can count in her difficult problems of 
managing the class'." 'Responsible' is usually taken by teachers I have 
spoken to as meaning that the child exhibits: (a) a high degree of self- 
control; and (b) an ability to self-direct work efTort," It also suggests 
distinctively afllliative aspects of teacher-pupil relationships. After all, 
teachers have to work with what they have, motivating the here and 
now, not changing the antecendents of the child's background, even if' 
they could. They, therefore, rely on having some (preferably many) 
children who seem interested and who persist at their work with the 
minimum of cajoling. When the class is largely composed of those 
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tlcnmiullim consiiinl prcssiiro ami cxiioriiulon, Uicn ilic icuchci's iiisk 
bccomcH imcxImuHllntsncar.lmpoHHlbllliy. Wmow mibbcmh ll.i.ll.UiiHe 
oC llic icrm iicliicvcnicnl wlicn (llsciiSNiiig ihc coiullllons pf llic 
claNsroom would seem very cUwc l<> lhat of McClelland. In a latqr work 
McClelland conccnlralcd ailcnlion on llie uclilevcmcnl motive as a 
major source of economic cffori;'^ and several psyclu)loBi«f. siich as 
SlrtHllbcck," and socioloKisls, such as Drucker or Goodwin or lerkel, 

have aliemplcd lo conned llie need or luolivc with the levels ol 
aspirations of parents, and have taken this through to adult work 
occupations. Such approaches, however, have to be carefid not to 
overlook the importance of school conditions, including the classroom 
organisation and climate; and it would seem particularly iiiiippropriiitc 
to laberhome environments which do not correlate well with indices of 
high achievement as necessarily 'dencienf." What does emerge of 
interest though, is that, as well as material conditions and associated 
value systems (and perhaps because of them), it would seem that self- 
reliance and self-regard arc important traits in those with high 
aspirations. Musgrave emphasised that self-reliance, and other 
•Protestant' virtues such as thrift, were all character traits that could be 
appropriately stressed just as well in home or school as in church. He 
added that, since the time of Arnold of Rugby, teachers in England had 
devoted considerable care to the inculcation of certain character traits m 
pupils (usually boys), those very traits necessary to ensure the 
maintenance of a capitalist system of economy. While it might be true 
that in the 1850s one could have sccn'in the microcosm ol a great school 
[Rugby] the intellectual ferment that was seething in the country , it 
would be very foolish lo regard that schooj as any more than marginally 
expressing an ill-dcrmcd ideology or group of beliefs which had been 
developing for at least half a century in England and elsewhere. As 
Druckcr mcmions,*° a point also dealt with by Silver when writing on 
the rise of the Mechanics' Institutes of the last century," educational 
development an.d educational competition have often been secrt as 
essential twin elements in national development. While a supply ol 
highly educated administrators, politicians, clerics and,- at the lower 
level technicians was an important factor in the increasing power of the 
nineteenth-cemury England, the Newcastle Report showed how 
ofTicialdom was even more wedded to beliefs in laissez-faire and 
rigorous competition for the labouring poor." That position, as English 

educationists know, was somewhat undgpmined within the space ol ten 
years, and on 17 February 1870 W.E. Forster introduced a bill into the 
House of Conimons providing for compulsory attendance at school for 
all aged 5-13 years (this, however, to be a matter of local option and 

enforcement through bye-laws). . , ^ c>u a \,'a^ 

Tenuous associations formed in part with the benefit of hindsight do 

not make history, nor necessarily good social science. But the ProtesUnt 
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l!Uiic tuH hUxycil with u%, U h mWl a (heme with powciliil emotive vahio, 
mul McClclLiturM attempt t() rclt^te achievement motivation to 
cci)noinic j^rowth is simply one of a large unmlwr ol' JiocioloHical, 
xociopsychological and unthropological inve«»tigation«i supporting the 
a^l^lOcialio^. Weincr, like Tawncy npcaking of VVeber» say?*, 'One i^ 
tempted to accuse McCkllaiul of trying to explain extremely complex 
and overdctcrmincd phcnouiena in an oversimplified nuuuier*/^ Hut for 
all that, Weiner rccount» it, and McClelhuurH ^itudy of the rclatiouNhipH 
involvcil is co^.wincing, especially when placed in the context of the 
grudually developing stream of work from a variety of disciplines. Work 
In sociolinguistics, in sociology, in carly-childhcKul education, in child- 
devclopnicnt and in social-psychology, may Ik fairly said to contribute 
myriad links between socialisiition and achievement/^ What Ruttcr 
calls the •cxtcrnar factors, that is, those home and group value 
associations and facilities. Mo not act independently of the .sc'»ooL 
Rather they constitute one set of elements in a complex pattern of 
ecological interactions*/^ 

McClelland*s now-famous scries of relationships linking the Protes- 
tant Hthic with the need to achieve arc: 

(1) protestantism and early independence training; 

(2) early independence training and the need for achievement; 

(3) need for achievement and economic growth; 

(4) protestantism therefore leading to economic growth* 

Diagrammatically this is represented as in Figure 5.2. Weber's line, you 
will remember, was one chiefly linking A and D in the figure but 
McClclbnd maintains that changes in family socialisation are implicit. 
In the main McClelland was interested in relationships 3 and 4, abovejas 
Weincr says, those expressed in 1 and 2 are equally indeterminate and 
should not be assumcdfit is certainly difficult to characterise them or 



(A) 

Protestantism 

{self-reliance values) 



(0) 

-►Economic and technological 
developnnont 



(B) • 

Independence training by parents 



(C) 

Need for achievenr>ent In 
children {characterised by 
McCMancTs term 'ri, Ach* - now 
used by many psychologists ) 



Figure 5 .2 McClelland's series of relationships linking the Protestant Ethic 
with the need ta achieve. 
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invcMiguic ihc..." |-urlhfii,.orc. u, «lica<ly 

motive U not easily isolulrd or hcpaiulc.l liom « l>ohl «>» cl..»cly 
associ«l<-aa..uliucu. Not Icu.l ll.crclu.vc bcc..Muillr. ass(dalliiBi[«( 
lor acl.icvcinem with pcrs.nml.ly ihcummcs ii. jicncrul. namely. ncc(l l( r 
power auioiion.y. i.ulepcmlcnce. self-iegard. scll=eslcem. self- CDiiirol. 
mui";! ami «o oV.l nor c an it he easily clissociuted Irc.a perceptton. of 
tuusality. or lioni aspects of social Icarnint! and attribution. 

While one nmy. with McClclland.simply have to accept the evidence 
ol i^.me historical association helween the variants ol protestantism am 
the lise of capitalism, ti.c links hctwecn those bcl.cls and levels ol 
aspiration remain co..f«sed. confused by co.nplex (actors and viuiablcj 
which do not easily yield td simple cai.sal hypothesis-prohing. Uveh I 
rspirat'ion have been linked with social n.obihiy. w.th adyertising with 
chunuinK levels of aflluence. with ■consciousncw-raisnvg with cduca- 
liorTilSf anci Catholics, it is suggested. m:.y well be n.tcrnahstng 
substantially the sameethicasl'rotcstantsnowadays ' lhcconfi«l^^^ 
further confounded by the various value systems of ddfcre.n groups. by 
those broadly 'adopted* by different social classes, by the pcrvi,sivc 
clTccts of polity and economy, by the mass-media, and not least by sex. 
birth-order and by fashions in child-rearing and schoohng. Moreover, 
levels of aspirations are to some extent 'age-reahsuc and age-related. 
Clearly too. the feelings of successor failure.or of hav.nga measure of 
conuol o Jer one's own life chances do not depend s.mply upon absolute 
levels bf achicven,enl. nor are they obviously and d.rectly related to 
overall feelings of powerlessness. nor to «PP"""\'y '^''Y;;;^";;;^^^^^^ 
attitudes of alienation. If they were, most of us would feel pretty nmh 
failures in life. To take a closely associated construct. Seeman. in an 

examination of four types of «'i="-''°"••'«'fr^='•"T.I^,•"^c 7t S 
. powcrlcssncss.socialisolationandculluralestrangement,"castscr.ous 

douS s on convcntion..l global, explanations of ..henat.on shj^w ng 
auite clearly that powerlessness in particular can have very different, 
source^ and quite deferent consequences. He equates powerlessness with 
feel nS of being externally controlled. While aWnowledgmg, more- 
over That numerous studies do report different social-class attitudes . n 
?ype; of spiration and in the deferment of Eratification. he says ha 
extreme caution is necessary in the observation and interpretation of 
such findings. Current models appeared no '«='„^''"P''^';'= "^^^^ 
ones. Too often they are shown to possess flaws of considerable 
magnitude as soon as any real scrutiny is applied. 

In discussing sources of achievement motivation, its apparent 
importance in school and the plethora of related constructs, one does 
need constant reminding of the seductiveness of such ideas and of the 
rtrlative ease with which a series of ill-founded assumptions may pass fo r 
a theory Social science has many such examples. Yet. for a I that, o 
appear^too anxious to preserve technical rules, to be too reluctant to 
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cuiitipoialc CMO Icrtd iMic |i> ^(tttpi U iiriik diut unvi«*i«iivci ^ppuMih li» 
iitvmigMliiXi. \\\e social iviriu'cai ctir vny iiKctiicpriumU. wc 

need hII (he croiis^linkinis of Mctiyw<? c^in get « mii Ihi^ jiu huteiiaMnnpiii 
Ht nrtiUviiy aiul ^iK-iuUliun. Al uai ^iiiipic^l we have t>een tltum^ing 
&a fur iii thiii unc*^ coucepi u| ih<! luiuicr in paf i dependciu u\)Lh\ oncS 
&Utu^/vd1ueii f^ml iVeting^t Ihy present; n«)| unre^^ormhie ^u/ige^iioh, 
ttiul 4 U^nc \nA unitnpoUaut lo |hi>ae toiKemeil wiiii \\\c edt/vttiion of 
chiklien. / / 

All in ttll, (he axuplcxiiy ol Ihoc nhilliuis %nt\iU o( itteoloiy. cuUuie 
and |>erai(MUthiy ttndcrHotey the naively tt| any iUc^h wiiich would 
tiiienipt lo letluce or hieret^ivpe* Ihc nMnjh<*f t)| j>uhile u^sociaiions 
between the developing tycf^tiM) mu\ Uiy enviionnieiu, riVnu^ like 
•IVolesniinl l'!ihlc\ •iichicvemcnl inoiivalion*. 'tdienalion', jniiddlc cliusi 
valuer*, Meprivaiion*. aml/M) on, ate danKeroo^ty &edtKiive and nutai 
olicn ob%i'ure ixi nuich iw ihcy ilUiininaie, All ct)niatn ai/iheir core Mjc 
nolii>n (luU ceituin vutuei. iUliliidc^i and dispositions ii^e inlernalivcd 
(learned) lo ^^nch un cxind thai ihcy l)econ)e the often unconscious 
wcllsprings for later hu/nan belmviour. and thiit tlic/stib%tancc and 
context of certain sets of early cx|)criences have intporta/tt conseiptenccs 
tot the whole of our livts. 
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'You aai I diit t<{>caUi\j^ 

ftoHVcUUi)^ t have aaUi MiMt I ilialta^y U a^attx *'^ ^ 

ainrnahic lit sweeping gciicraliaalioii t i»f UuUiur, \Uc v%Ay» ih v%hk h 
ihililiCH MIC Krticil MllicUi1iirctflU4C»lulaiu1iiKlalli»lciiici>ciu1U|X>n 
Kt many a^^ai^ nf i iiUuJ< Ami v«»lih?«, llul «luuiai duy imifinuiUy iouUi 
|i< jKivcivcil by d iliulcnl rtiilcni nituifih luhi« IkIicU nr »uti||c nUHi^h 
^i\U ttia Ihcoiy. f tjually liiiiUul rtiul c^jiially iiMUiuIn^ tu» lv<cn Uial 

j>aicnU in liaiiUiiiJ Uicif vhiUhri)',*' v^hilc \a\cr iricaich niulififii bdvr 
prc^cnicd iniiliUc vUai -HJoihcui mure |>cnnUMvc and U>k«ttHt. 
I)i^u»»iiwu t)t aiwh ioniruvcrticii aiul |\4ilivulatly ot h<JW ihf y icUlc to 
cduL4lii)H«il $iK,cciitdit t>c Unmd iliiuuglu)ui 44Ktal *cWncc wriiinK. i» 
for iiuiancc llxr woik of lUrimicin/' Hiiiunclwcil/* lUonfentucnncr/* 
NcwMin ami Ncn^^ou/* Dou^Ui/* HaiHicavca*^ aiul Mui|5iovt/* to 
mcmioh merely u few commonly chcouiuercil by educaiu>nai»(4. 

Klein, alter an e)iien»ive analy^i* o( icscarLh lin thilJ-ieaiing 
praciice* geneially. emphasised ihen^le i>fatutely m child MHiali*ation, 
laying. Mf a child hat learned pcuiiTVnce. srIUonliol. indej>eiHlcncc 
and hit own value a» an individual, then his aiuielie* can \x allayed hy 
clforl and - given thai MKtciy dtKi noi change Uh) draslically while he 
grovvi up - he h4!i1>een aucccufully uH;iali%ed Tor higti achicvcmeni\'* 
ilul children arc noi pai^ivt: in all ihis.andasmoiliurrnlsand leachcri 
will fell, ihc priK-eiii of briiXising up and edvKaiing children involves 
inicraclion which nuy have a\ Uxling an ellecl U|H)n ihe adult ai u|K)n 
il>e child! TtH) ofien aocialtsahon i* ihoughi of a\ a one-way pnxc^s. 
something adull* do to ijiildicn. 1 hit in very far (nun ihc case, l^iving 
wiih active adoleuenli can Ik a more rigoroui rUt ik pas^uj^f for ihc 
p^irenl than for ihc adolcsctrnt. 

TIk somewhat pnwivc concept of sociali^tion in \\% modem sense 
appears lo have its origins in Ihc laic 1930s and ca riy 19405.*^ It iUyc\noi 
stem from ihc writings of GJI. Mead, as some have suggested. He may, 
perhaps, h;ivc overemphasised ihc importance of langu;igc, bul he did 
sec Ihc sixialisalion of children as a highl/ creative; flexible and 
inlcraciivc alTair.*' The trouble iji that ihc concept has si> often been 
employed in a way which itself has led to a distinctly dcierminislic view. 
For instance, it has often been seen as a prcKcss (»f 'mouldmi^' and 
Brim has written of the purp^nc of stxialisaiion as being tllnl of 
transforming the raw material of humanity into gocxl working mcrriWrs 
for society The goal of socialisation , say s Danzigcr, 'as convcntionany^ 



itollatiU atiit AiicjUAtU^ t»^hdVii>ui lit talit^tu ^iuulitut) aiwl i\&ia(ii*<i^ 
»hi|i4'^* \\\Ci\ 1 1 itU t»f « »v»fc h % icMf ) (iM lluil naMi»w iUo» a(ul lhci< 

iitNci> aic 'ini^mac^tt ttptMt funi\ aiut thc> ik(inc (ht «ituali^ui in 
|><iilu ilia) , |»im^t to tlffiiic 3iUi^ituia» U Ui^ct^ iii UiC IvAluU^Kf 

|ia(Tt)t3 atiil uthci atlulta, cajKiialh im the tdtly slaves it{ i tilU!hi>Kst 
\Vhitr-thi» ilii^a ii»>{ |»i«^cnt joiuc intjtit^ it) iit the |ii*Xc>.3, U il«.><» 
ftcvcirl> Inuit it I htt>« the tcttti tahsdti^Mi U littntiaU) w^iA iti Uu> 
I4thci iiinilctt a rut ^oiuri* hat ittfv hanistit ntannct , (hat i5,f aa ihc cs5 
!»> w hii h the i hjKt ic* ci> kUc * .»lUi c «t a> » if sik ic ty aiuuik,! hi Mi. 
tHTi. tuning £k.i I tilttit atrtl Ni»t tMit > ate the t e otttntii \ \\ lu*«i tt\e ^tim ess 
w iWfiiK-il. the piiHc:5 (HhaU\el vt u)^ iJ ai:i» e HteihcU iutnlc ah*! 
itjmple %, tfstu! tliUr tctM jK-nj^^-v tiv ei air aitwjUfi! t»>\h{fe iviil sv fuH»ti uf 

Itw i^Nvhitlo^Kaij^eriiv^hve? I'f sisiahialion aie tMi*a«ll) iJastirie^t 
by la^valclli aiu! Steiullrf h:letl t^vh»rt 

(t \ I ttf lealiuilj^ thcitinti ihf ttevehtjMtieiil antl v»M»ti»»l i»f i e|(aii» 
iJn\e ^>ilem», iiu h a^ ilej^coJefi^ e, »r\tiahl>, a^jsin^uMi aiitl 
at h»f ^fiuefil, 

1 p^>^ fuvi^ tiaitjifc llieoriits the ileveKijMUf nl nf a ego. 
taiuhvin^ inif*> encii;^ into 54Kvan> avieptat^Ie avlivitix-a arul 
Iranung tti jVMljvtute tnitne«.!sAte jrratjf u attnn 
{\) \ o\ i\\\<\A*.UiH\\\\\ AW 'einph'a^M en itUeiav luMt t<C>* ecjillie naUitr 
ttf ihe ihiKl aiul ho enMU>miieul a\m\ oii itie ir^iptiKal lelatu'in 
Inturen ll^e tliiM anil ajj:nifivAnl i'thcM*** 

Mi>\I ^4K loh^jJH at %|Uthei <if chilli ^^n. laliialutn have t^erii ^iMurineit 
v^ith the 'ieitiiij^ the (aituU, however de-iuil^d liei'^iajWiu . 

cihrnc \\A\U<:a\ lavU^t* all pU> A pJrt. Inil iimu^ik* n ahie »>'ile!Tn 
jvc<.tjh4f ii» dijlcfcni ^:nnj|n .tiul v<kluch ctUu.4lI> allr>.l uphru^j^niijuf 
ihc chiUl 4fc-?lill rtit»^l o\\tn <!ocfitKil ui icinii o{ vnial tla^^ SI S 
I jfiuly slalu\ i>f iivcif . iii \c\\x\\ oi v^cillh .mil proliKC. wou!il apjvar to 
Ixconjc ifJinvI^lciJ intd siKia! ctpcncrut*. . v^hic* 4iuJ noum arul 
l>cciinic inlcttJ.tlitci! in each ti^iliv iilual lilkin in hi* 'jnct urulitiom 
^iMjialivalKMi*'* ili^tinKin^hcil lhc viKu^h'ftual JvrtjXvtUc^ lhu» 

(I) MHi.di%.Uu>n Mcvvcil lhtini^:h the aruU%u <>( tu^rnu aiwl \aluci. 
\\\o\c p.ittcrn^ t»f t><h.»Mour uhuh aic coniiniin u> ^i^en itvial 
^riHJp% anil lhl'^c ulcas o{ x\^,\\\ .uul vv ( jppu>prj.Uc li> a ^iutn 
group: 
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0> «•< tA^^/j/ A h»> i'ti^ii 

l<i^«J.£M i-f i u^il* mp. taf7 = U ^1 arvit tv!uv*H, n »r.;|^t ?<« 

r«'«£-^^Tt ft.f »»*54ming iKat m^^cl ilaiU iKtajK^li^'c rt^uil t^* t i^ 

« cntft^ uj^^ Unf\ia$^« a* .jUOit^.^t «rvl wra^t C titainJi, *1 v ia tt * t * 
r*i?w*wUt» |e»fm a *»iaj j^Ui^-iit^t kri It-t i-«r.c , an ttt^'jv.i.w: ^Kat 

,,tMntti<j-Kvatjr«n «txl n-'^mai hun-,an inUt* vui^c v .•ir,.!-ir.»c: ar-v3 inUta.^! 

li'taJ 'j^tt^^r* ii'^Ulv-l, wt^c»«t*? * j>aiU.ula» mt'ia^ ^^'gniii^x arv*.! 

Ixit iVvJi.k i^f in tNf *Avk%.,ri£-.;i>tiv-l fW'-^. 'J^^l' gfi'-i t^* 

»iUi.5gti-*<'» iV1i^4fU^^^» that tNc \iniittlK>l a^^^jMar.^c' .X H ^ica-1* 
nkAi on ir^it^t MniV^tiar^r i^l Unsvia^-c jr.a> ««n ha.f ninVa 

a-n^cniKal, rJivvialit ui fo^Vvt -I t^c nwvUlc ^ U55 'aV.aa ' ^ ir=f 
4jaa^ languA^c iW tKal a> H fi'.*^, ^> ^^'^3 »^ <^ *Ut-aU c i,t«f 

tf tnva I'f friJf Afi*!' Ut^£\»a£<' I he hcf'» Un^ua^c in ihc .la^5M^m iJ 
n.-l r>f^fii^tt!> h»£hW cUtv iaU. m-t liuslr thr lari.r a> t?.c (..rn^a! 
Uncuagr il r 1 In^lcfv?, mam tra.hrrs | hav< t^f :.'t>f.? m . J 

xxiVA I.' fm;-U--x A^f sttivif.t *.i*tc' tuU if ur!;'!uit {V;car.M-£ t'.al »a» well 

ctwiiKcrV. that thctrwan Imt c..r'.J..lf ia^'*c '5:in^a£c' Us^coi the t>jVi f 
ciuUi'fUivr.l 1:1 nih^h the vti U u rrairvt arv.I h;i i'l J.ft c^Tnli^t 

11 Im-vi^hki tnuf aiii'.£h ap|vafcnt lhat vaiiaiicfJJ m hv;nufut<"iv*^^rJr*rnt 
anJ iKKivj.Hir arc ^^tnc ai»<^<ialcJ %ilh cuhuf a! vSflctcixts »fi 
t^T<r uj^bungU^^ ami cvKKati^vn vhiMfcii, iKat .tiflffrr.t j<i sivcv 1 1> c». 

vcxuUiahJri Noj umvaSurall) tK'Vi- ate ttriiuftuh intf t^nctcil Ui tf fir.» 
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of their economic and social context. Some writers, such as Bordieu, 
, place particular weight on the school's role in all this, attributing to the 
school a deliberate perversity in the transference of values such that 
particular forms of hegemony are maintained. Othershave attempted to 
examine the relationship between child-training and subsistence 
ecopomy adaptation. Indeed, in one such well-known study d^tafrom 
observations of over 100 societies led to the identification of the method 
of accumulating food resources as the common variable underlying the 
relationship between economy and- socialisation. The researchers 
suggested that children were 'pressurised' into obedience and re^pon^ 
bility in societies with high-accumulation economies (that is, economies 
. in which the supply of food had to be developed gradually and protected 
throughout the year).. Societies with Svbat was termed a low- 
accumulation economy tended to emphasise self-reliance and individual 
achievement, however; and this was in line with the more venturesome 
modes in which the adults daily wrested food from nature." In similar 
vein (and echoing once again the Weberian thesis) Evans states that 
ample data exist throughout the world, showing a link between 
industrialisation' and the modes of socialisation adopted.^^ 

Common to both the psychological and sociological perspectives one 
may discern a consistent theme, that of the establishment of control 
sanctions upon those being socialised. LeVine puts the position very 
clearly when describing socialisation in respect of three different groups. 
y Injthe so-called 'primitive] or no;i-literate family the primary goals are 
" concerned with submission to recognised authority for the good of the 
group. The group's need for members who participate in the survival 
1 economy usually means fairly late application of those controls, at a 
^ tstage of the child's development wtien he or she is old etiough to 
understand. Concrete social and economic reasons are ofiered to the 
cfiild for such changes in adult behaviour towards him. He goes on to 
suggest that in the case of 'a Western Protestant sect' of the seventeenth 
to nineteenth centuries the child-rearing would have been very much 
' 'infused with moral considerations'; in other words, that the 
socialisation process tends to become id^ologised," that the control 
elements become part of the abstract, religious idea§ about how a child 
ow^A/ to behave. He"argues that one of the key elements in this pattern of 
socialisation is self-awareness and the ^rt of defining one's pwn 
behaviour. LeVine's third example is of a conteniporary group of US 
university-educated families. They, like the first groupv are deeply 
concetned with the economic survival of their children, but have 
'inherited' much of the Protestantideology of the second group - a point 
of view I find very easy to understand when looking at the ways many 
sanctions and controls are sometimes expressed in contemporary 
English primary schools (small children are 'trusted' to be 'good', not to 
indulge in 'wicked' behaviour).^^ There are, however, noted differences. 
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The contemporary group searches the cultural environment for signs of 
the dynamics of the future, for that information which might indicate 
how adjustments should be made in order to meet the changing culture. 
This group relies heavily on the ^experts\ the *high priestsVof our time, 
since it believes in science rather than religion and hence isinfluenced by 
the scientific advisers, paediatricians and educationists. Perhaps the 
modern equivalent of The Mother's Role in Education (early nineteenth- 
century New England)^Ms something like T/i^Pflr^n/j' Guide to Piagety 
In each of the three examples above the socialisation process acts in 
somewhat different ways with very different ends in view. Yet the core of 
the process is that, in each case, the growing child should take into 
himself the control elements of the group, so that they become his 
Mntemal voices', the explainers of his behaviour not only to others, but 
to himscJf. Clearly, as new patterns of socialisation emerge, or existing" 
ones adjust to fit changing ideologies and sociaWbrces, different value? 
arc internalised. To so-called 'exacting affection' of the English and 
American middle classes gives way to greater reliance on cognitive 
appeals, 'democratic' family advice, or upon institutions .such as 
' schools. But the internalisation of systems of belief still goes on in the 
child's mind. Not so long ago I observed a group of 10-year-olds 
discussing the story of Exodus with a young and enthusiastic minister. 
The minister was somewhat taken aback by the children's insistence that 
the journey through Sinai (which he explained asa *miracle')could be 
explained much more satisfactorily by 'scientific evidence'. The 
children's assertions seemed as unwarranted as the priest's. Yet both 
believed implicitly in the systems bf analysis employed 

One of the most well-known articles on changing patterns of child 
socialisation is that by Urie Bronfehbtenner, He argued that there have 
been major changes; in (Western), parental behaviour which hav6 
affected the socialisation of children, thus: 

(1) greater permissiveness towards the child's spontaneous desires; 

(2) freer expression of affection; 

(3) increased reliance on indirect * psychological' techniques ol 
discipline (such as reasoning or appeals to guilt) versus direct 
methods (like physical punishment, scolding, or threats); 

(4) in consequence of the above, shifts in the direction of what^arc 
predominantly middle-class values and techniques, a narrowing of 
the gap between social classes in their patterns of child-rearing. 

Bronfenbrpnner also said that, when taken in conjunction with other 
data from the social sciences, such a trend appeared to be consistent 
throughout the firsthalf of the twentieth centqry, Bronfenbrenner called 
this socialisation orientation towards adjustment:: His speculative 
analysis ends with the rueful commentthat, since the success of the first 
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Russian sputnik, US society may well have taken a more positive move 
towards achievement in terms of directing socialisation, in order to 
increase the achievement drive in its people. (Goldstein and Oldham^s 
commentary forms a sopnbwhat more up-to-date assessment in this 
respect.'') 

Contemporary studies of the wide range of issues subsumed under the 
Wbrella' title of early childhood socialisation have tended to ^sume 
that there is a direct relationship between parent variables (those of 
behaviour, personality and attitudes) and child behaviour and attitudes. 
A surprising number of'them have concentrated upon the dimension 



parental characteristics 



child characteristics 



and few have been able to consider the reciprocal aspects, or indeed the 
multitude of associated factors.^^* The mother-child relationship has 
been the most popular and certainly that most amenable to 
investigation, possibly because of the relative ease of access to data (via 
questionnaire ancf observation) and possibly because of its traditional^ 
focal importance in the nuclear family, which in the past has been 
economically dependent upon the daily absence of a father following his 
gainful employment. Some studies start with'assumptions derived from 
sociohistorical metHods of investigation, and certainly several relating 
achievement and child socialisation specifically invoke the Protestant 
Ethic as some kind of basic causal antecedent.^^ Shipman has labelled 
those considerable number of retrospective studies which purport to 
make this link as 'd6batable\*°^ Different cultural groups hiave been/ 
obvious targets for such investigations,**** without there being as yet 
more than the most modest accretion of evidence pointing to definite 
causal factors.*^^ (It was jokingly said in universities in Australia in the 
early 1970s that there were more social anthropologists investigating 
aboriginals in Amhem Land than there were aboriginals!) There Jiave 
been obvious/ashions in investigation topics. The work of Adorno^/ 
cr/.'°^ in the early 1950s stimulated investigations of authoritarianism in 
parents and associated styles of child-rearing.'^ Sex-role learning and 
parental identification are still extemely popular topics since the work of 
Maccoby and Jacklin in the 1960s*^^ and have been given added impetus 
by the increasing interest in feminism as a social force. Maternal 

. behaviour and personality development have been almost continuously 
investigated since the start of the Berkeley, California, longitudinal 
studies (1928 cohort). Some' of the more recent series of studies would^ 
appear to support Bronfenbrenner's earlier work. For instance, work of 

^the Newsons'^l has shown that parent-child interaction is more 
in middle- and professional-class families than in working- 
class families. '^^ Kohn has said that much child socialisation research 
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is ingenuously simplistic; he has endeavoured to show that the 
differences lie in the value systems of different groups and that these 
values have important consequences for the relationships built up with 
children and, later, by them. For all that, he was simply adopting one of 
the most common sociological perspectives, which interpreted 
socialisation thus; \ 

social classy ►conditions of llfa^ — ►vaIuos4— ►bahavlour. 

Although most social classes would appear to share many of the basic 
problems associated with child socialisation, such as degree , of 
attachment, feeding habits, bowel training, and modesty and sexual 
conventions, there would appear to be wide variations in the more 
sophisticated goals of socialisation, particularly in terms of values and 
their acquisition through social and linguistic orientation. The child's 
life may, in effect, be depicted as one long series of informational cues; 
and, as the Newsons have shown , language does play a vital part in it all. 
(Some of the problems are touched upon in Chapter 4.) For instafH:e, 
though a whole range of environmental factors^ appears to relate to 
scholastic achievement,* *° and these are enmeished with the value 
systems adopted by the different groups, it has become fairly clear that 
mode of speech may be an important factor in the speedy acquisition of 
certain cognitive skills and possibly in certain perceptions of the import- 
ance of achievement itself- Certainly, it is very clear that some modes of 
speech will enhance expectations by the teacher in respect of Certain school 
•performance outcomes'. For many years it has been well documented 
that different groups, often broadly classified in terms of social class or 
SES, encourage different emphases in the socialisation of their young 
and that these emphases have a bearing on the children's adaptation to 
schooling and, hence, to the levels of success achieved. 

During the last twenty years or so one of the most widely publicised 
and widely accepted theories concerning language acquisition and its 
bearing upon and part in socialisation has been thait of Bernstein and his 
colleagues.' As most educationists know, he developed a detailed 
analysis of the differences in language characteristics of working-class 
and middle-class children. Bernstein distinguished broadly between two 
main forms of' language (initially proposed as 'public' and 'formal'), 
which he later referred to as the 'restricted' and 'elaborated' linguistic 
codes. Briefly, the theory was that the elaborated code had a variation in 
form and syntax which could be adjusted to fit the speaker's exact 
purpose with precision. The child using language in this manner would 
tend to use it as an aid for manipulating the environment. He would be 
likely to employ this linguistic sophistication- as an aid to problem- 
solving (this has been termed 'veibal mediation', and Bruner has 
referred to an important part of this ability as the ability to *de- 
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contcxtualisc*, to employ langungc in order to posit and hypothesise 
away from the immediate context).*^' The child from the lower 
socioeconomic group, on the other hand, would be less likely to use 
language in this way. His linguistic code and his mode of socialisation 
encourage him to depend much more on gesture and intonr(tion and on 
implicitj assumptions that the listener shares or appreciates the 
standpoint adopted. As such the language was characterised as a 
language of implicit meaning*. Evidence that these different variants of 
language behaviour are not confined to England has been offered from a 
variety of sources throughout the world.**' Hess has suggested that the ^ 
language of the low SES mother docs not provide the same 
informational and environmental cues for the child as docs that of the 
higher-class, mother. Consequently, since children may well arrive at 
school with the home language thoroughly internalised, they arrive with 
what is in effect classed as a 'superior' or 'inferior' set of verbal 
techniques to apply to their own learning situation. Some of the earlier 
US compensatory programmes wer. firmly wedded to these notions and 
were bas^d on the belief that this was one of the core elements in 
'cultural disadvantage'."^ Working-class culture has been portrayed as 
deficient, particularly in respect of languagedevclopmentand usage. As 
Denzin says, there has been a marked tendency to assume that the 
children of lower-income families 'have failed in some way, that their 
'deficicricies' need to be made good, that because the children fail to act 
like the norm (middle-class whites?) they are culturally disadvantaged 
and deprived.**^ Overall, Bernstein's views still tend to receive strong 
support from many educationists and educational psychologists, but 
writings in the sociological field (and in the humanities) arc now much 
less supportive. Bernstein's view of social class has been criticised for 
being vague and his original research lacking in hard evidence. He has 
been attacked for being a 'myth-maker' and fpr fostering an already 
somewhat prejudiced attitude by (middle-class) teachers to\yards 
working-class children. Those antagonistic to the Bernstein research 
tend to quote the criticisms of Harold Rosen, who showed that there was 
confusion of categories in the work of Bernstein, that there was 
insufficient awareness of the obviously wide spread of linguistic 
variations, a lick of acceptable e vidence concerning the elaborated and 
restricted codes, and the constant implicit message that 'middle-class 
lanjguage' was superior."* The linguist Labov, who investigated the 
logical and abstract qualities displayed in non-standard English, is also 
regarded as a fierce critic of Bernstein and his supporters. Labov 
purports to show from his investigation of black ghetto English thatr 
complicated and sophisticated propositions and relationships can be as 
easily explored in the tongue of Harlem as with the 'elaborated code' of 
standard American English.^'' 
'Compensation', that is, education designed for those assigned 
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culturally deprived, has tended to focus on the early years of childhood. 
It has been very popular in the USA, less so in Rnglund. But both sides of 
the Atlantic have seen an attenlpt over the last decade or more to 
improve the children's language development and usage in various 
ways. The emphasis was upon language to facilitate the •deprived' 
child's control of the environment. But there luis undoubtedly been a 
quiet revolution in pa-school (nursery) curricula and pedagogy since 
the early enthusiastic days of Head Start. In the late 1970s there was a 
considerable move away from the focus upon language and its effects 
upon early school achievement. Other goals of early intervention have 
come to the fore, particularly in the USA. Current programmes are 
much more concerned with wider goals for the early- intervention 
programmes, with nutrition, creative arts and emotional health. 
Equally, after the initial disenchantment with the Head Start 
approaches of the late 1960s, there is some evidence of belated success 
beginning to accumulate. Intervention curricula, including the language 
programmes, are beginning to show signs of many small successes, 
particularly where child-care professionals are being involved in 
influencing the mother at home as well as the child, and particularly 
where language development is seen not as a single key but a part of a 
whole approach to enhancing social facilities.'"* 

Bernstein, it will be recalled, posited that the linguistic code acted as a 
focusing or channelling device, so that the user of the elaborated form 
took a more instrumental view of the world than did the user of the 
restricted form. Thus; the elaborated code-users supposedly become 
more and more concerned with language as a tool. The school is then 
able to build upDn this tool usage and to shape and alter perceptions in 
the way most likely to lead to speedy development of measurable school 
attainments. There has been much debate concerning the similarity of 
perspective and language usage between 'middle-class* teachers and 
children;*'^ the argument being that working-class children are 
handicapped by the gulf between their linguistic code, its perceptual and 
aspirational context and that appreciated and understood by the 
teachers. Bernstein clearly believes that the class systeni in England is 
one which critically affects communication and socialisation, 'the 
division of labour influences the availability of elaborated codes; the 
c\ks system affecti their distribution'.'^^ 

For the most part, Bernstein's work has fitted well with the findings qf 
psychometriciaiis, some social-anthropologists and most educationists, 
though what the consequences really are in terms of educational practice 
remain to be seen. There are, however, quite serious weaknesses in what 
Bernstein has proposed and developed over the years. The first is the 
obvious one that has been pointed out many times. Division into two 
codes, as Rosen said (see above), is childishly simple and does not in any 
way fit our knowledge about how human differences tend to be 
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di»tribij^d, The ficcond is the inslNtcncc thiit the hingiiagc of the 
reception classroom (that is, when the *collisl<)ir would presumably be 
itiost noticeable in impact) Is somehow such an elaborated one that 
many wprking-class children arc puzzled, alienated, or unable to learn 
much rro\ii the initial experience or school, Hiis does not easily relate to 
what I have seen of infant-schqol classrooms. Tlic language of the 
teacher in the infant, junior and even sometimes the secondary {^chool is 
often very necessarily 'restricted* itself, relying on context-bound 
instruction, unfmislied sentences and a host of visual signals that have 
meaning for the children. Teachers nmy define much of the context, but 
this context is relatively simple, the rules obvious and the style almost 
always contcxt-spccificj^* Sometimes, however, when the situation 
becomes very 'open' or markedly 'child-centred*, the context becomes 
more fluid and certain children may then find the rules less obvious and 
the learning goals and communications unclear. 

From a different perspective, it is interesting to note that Miller ahd 
Swanson, who saw culturally patterned child-rearing practices as the 
primary factor in the development of appropriate aduU behaviour, 
examined the practices of North American parents in two broad' 
orientations: entrepreneurial versus bureaucratic occupational roles. 
They reported that child-rearing practices differed between the two 
groups. The so-called 'entrepreneurial' parents stressed training for 
independence and self-reliance. The 'bureaucratic' parents emphasised 
social adjustment,*" The basic 'theory' so evinced is common to all 
socialisation theories, whichever perspective is adopted. This is that 
from the initial need for security and warmth others arise and are 
fostered or neglected. This process takes place in an ambient value 
system of a specific kind, within a set of particular attitudes and beliefs. 
Within this system the child's own motivational pattern develops/His 
aspirations are filtered through his own physical adaptation, personality 
and the opinions of others. Many writers have pointed out that ho\s^ a 
child experiences life is greatly influenced by the way he has been taught 
to think, and that he is constantly adding to his perception of 
appropriate reality according to the notions of those around him. The 
child's ideas arc therefore, to a surprising degree, ifnot initiated, at least 
controlled by the people, situations and value systems around him. 

One-of the common problems of research into child socialisation is 
that investigations of the parental antecedents of child behaviour have 
often been concerned with studies of maternal rather than paternal 
behaviour. Now this may be entirely appropriate in certain types of 
family where the^ nurturant role has clearly been assigned to, or is 
predominantly occupied by, the woman. But it may well be that such is 
not the case; also, the perception that the child has of the parent or of the 
situation may itself be disproportionately psychologically significant. 
There are other problems, too. For instance, Medinniis has suggested 
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that wc may not bo JiifUlficd In thinking tliat poor personal or social 
Htljustmcnt ot" children is caused hy their imravoiirnhlc |Krccptioii of 
their parents or of the parenting, rather they may simply httvc such 
perceptions hecniisc they themselves are poorly adjusted.'" Causality s 
not easily assigned. lUit data do exist concerning the way that family 
circumstances (for example, tho.sc relating to rural or indu.stria 
conditions, to degree of urbanisation, poverty, ethnic tics, religion, and 
so on)can iiitlucnce the upbringing of children, though such data arc not 
necessarily those gained solely from cntpirical studies. Much can be 
found'in survey studies of the social-science field, such as those by Bnrry 
or Uoehm.'" Hut, equally, much may be found in litcriiture,' and 
biography, however unreliable, is particularly fruitful in this respect. 
Some thirty years ago Hqidcr stressed that there were rich seams and 
insights into interpersonal relations to be found in novels, biography 
and other forms of literature; and that such a view as his was 'shared by 
many psychologists','" The socio-historical method, too, has in such 
works as those by Pinchbeck and Hewitt,'" or of Aries.'" thrown light 
not only on the processes of socialisation, but on their changing 
emphases. The study of socialisation through time not only reveals 
fashions in child-rearing, but indicates changes in the value systems of a 
particular culture as seen in the upbringing of children. In particular, 
examination ofthc subtle factorswhichappeartounderliethcsuccess of 
. certain apparently achievement-oriented groups must take account of 
the sort of educative reasoning which has often characterised the 
sociohistorical method. As we have seen, the most well known in this 
context is that which lies behind Weber's classic 'Protestam Ethic_and, 
like certain terms from Freudian psychology, the term 'Protestant bthic 
has become a catchword and rallying-cry. But taken at its simplest, such 
reasoning merely proceeds from the everyday, phenomenological 
observations by which most of us attribute purpose, motive, orconcern 
The existence of numerous epigrams and aphorisms tcsnrics tothis;and 
they are employed by many as they move through life as a sort of 
'shorthand' of principle; from the tart 'what kind of people do they think 
we are?' to the famous remarks of history, 'to travel hopefully is a better 
thing than to arrive, and the true success is to labour'.'" Indeed, the 
social sciences are closely linked with, if not rooted in, commonsense 
and common experience: this may be one of the reasons why they arc 
often so suspiciously and cynically regarded by the general public as no 
more than grandfather's favourite sayings dressed up in a certain 
academic jargon! 

In looking at an individual's or group's eariy socialisation experiences 
one cannot afford to overtook what are so often termed the over- 
arching determinants' of time, sex and social class. Change over a 
lengUiy period of time is, of course, exemplified in sociohistoncal 
analysis and is perhaps not quite so open to vexed controversies such as 
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those bedevilling llio urm In Hngluncl, in common parlance, 

•clrtjiji' is un evocative term redolent of social prcjiulice, group solidarity 
and. of 'station in lilV, a term cKploiied and ii§€d so often that its 
Imprccisiojt is often overlooked. In the USA the term socioeconomic 
status is more commonly employed, but there as in the UK, the father's 
occupation is the prime index of the category. Gradations of social class 
and their relationship to styles of child-rearing and to educational 
attainment have prccKXiipied a large numl>er of psychologists and 
sociologists for several decades. Many writers, for example, Ilyme fuid 
Williamson,**' Rosen,**' and Musgrove,*'* have criticised the crude use 
of the cjjnccpt social class as any index in Ihrlf of group behaviour, and 
some have oflered other explanations based rather on availability of 
resources or on certain sets of values. Much recent English work has 
relied upon the Registrar GencraPs (I960) classification as its major 
indicator of social class(for example, wide-scale national cohort studies, 
such as that resulting in the second report of the National Child 
Development Study in 1972'"). Common though its use is, the Registrar 
General's cla.ssification sVstcm is extremely crude and is often criticised. 
Drandis and Henderson luive used more specific and apparently more 
satisfactory measures in their language studies'" but these depend upon 
knowledge of the educational background of parents, data not always 
easily obtainable. Discrimination between subsets and subjects within 
socialrclasi? groups has also been attempted, such as in the classic work 
of Fraser in the late 1950s with a class of Aberdeen schoolchildren.'*' 
Shipman suggested that one improvement in measures had been 
categorisation in terms of ob?Jcrvation of 'common features', rather than 
the use of the single index, such as the father's job.'*' But one notes that 
in a later book'*'' he, too, reverts to use of social class for meaningful 
explanation of difi'erenccs iacducational performance. 

Drccbcn, in his now famous paper on the part played by schooling in 
the socialisation of children, looked at the social structure of the school 
and the relationship between that structure and the acquisition of 
norms. The structural characteristics of school which, he claimed, 
distinguished it most sharply from other agencies (notably the family) 
were as follows: 

(1) Those ^ho control schools and organise the learning experiences 
are adults not related to the pupils. 

(2) Children attend school regularly but return daily to, and continue 
to participate in, their family life. 

(3) There arc structural distinctions in schools according to their 
level: 

(a) changes in the relative homogeneity, heterogeneity of child- 
grouping in relation to size/type of catchment; 
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(b) dlfferetHlmlon of leuthlnH itaff uccorillotf lo type* of mihjcct 
»pcclalU«tlon; ^ . , . > ' . i 

(c) presence or absence of stfcttmlnij/triicklnB devices lit the 
school orgnnlsntlon; 

(il) 'vurittlions ill llic number of piii)iln that each teacher confroiun 

daily'.'*" 

(4) ChiUlrcjj progress through school year by year, lluis severing 
associations With one set of teachers and establishing new ones. 
(Such a dlstiiKtion In less easily applied lo I-nglish schools, sujcc 
thercarc variations of vcrtlcalaBC-groupingln primary schools and 
since more attention is now given to continuity of pastoral care In 
secondary schools). , , . , 

(5) Generally speaking, schoolchildren arc members of relatively 
•ugc-cqual cohorts', whereas In the typical family the age dispersion 
is larger than that of any single classroom (even in the case of 
vertical grouping). 

(6) Though families and classrooms have adult and non-adult 
positions, the classroom has a much^grcatcr proportion ol what 
Drccbcn calls 'non-guilt membership'. 

Drcebcn suggested that, through the structuraHtrrangemcnts of schools 
and the behaviour patterns of teachers, children come to acquire the 
norms of Independence, achievement, univcrsalism and spcciricity. and 
he said that many US observers regarded the first two. Independence and 
achievement, as dominant cultural values. (He avoided calling 
universality and spcciricity cultural values, since he ren^arkcd,that hey 
were not normally included among the principles thought desirable in 

^ F^w woi'ld disagrec with Drccbcn that the basic social properties of 

school are so devised as to encourage ■ ^h'"^''' 't^^"'" ^ r ?! 
principles rather more effectively than if the child had been left entirely 
to the devices of hii own family and their idiosyncrasies. It docs need 
some qualification, however. At the level of commonscnsc observation 
one would assume that social (class) and familial circumstances would 
be of considerable influence. There is sufficient evidence in terms oi 
family language, overall linguistic and (possibly) value orientation in the 
work ofa substantial number ofAmerican and English researchers to 
suReest that the acquisition of certain norms .is a basis for competent 
and successful adult life is easier and more effective when there is a high 
degree of congruence between the dominant value systems of the home 
and those of the school. . 

Given that there are differences in socialisation, and given that its 
study is rooted' in at least three different broad fields, namely. 
psychology, sociology and anthropology, M would seem pertinent to 
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niort ami more preiKciipicil willi (he waysi in which dinVrcncd in 
HuxivMlioo ttiul achievement oilcnUllini arc lettrncii, anil ihe wayn in 
wtiich they ttfltcl ji»chui)hn|§ and ure Hltcclcil by ii, (lUh hu^ txen 
puriicuUtly liuc of lungiugc atut HDciahauiiim ftUulies.) In nn^Um) the 
main im)>elu^ winiki tipi^ar io ulrm from the woik i)( ^ntch (Vi^plc 
iWrn:^lein'^* und I'ruairf/^^ in the laie iV.Vh; (unn Ihc now-toigoiieii 
Crowihcr Report;'*^ nnil fron? ihc wo|k of lX>U|slaii ami hiii awtK'iaics,*** 
llic obvious focnit of attack here, a^itHc research evidence onsocial^lasui 
diffcience:^ in educational op)><)itunily uccunmlaied, was ticleclion^ior 
iccondary schooiing.*^^^ Hut Home educational and liocial pmychologist^ 
ctiosie to concentrate\)n the apparent coturadictiomi in siome of the 
re^iearch work on motivation and achie^ycmcnl. particularly in terms of 
the relationship iKtween personality Variables and academic achieve* 
ment measures.**' Despite many unexplained features of such research, 
It seems reasonable to summarise the present (position as approximating 
to; 

(1) thai certain measurable i>erionality traits, for example, levels of* 
introversion and neuroticism, levels ot ^elf^esteeui and degree of 
internality. seem to have some relationship to academic 
achievement; 

(2) that there are curious anomalies in traits a?isociatcd with high 
academic achievement and inexplicable differences between 
us!iociations at dilTerent levels of schooling, as well as marked 
dilTerenccs between the sexes. (For instance, it has been s^iid that in 
England at the primary-school level the stable, extroverted girl 
seems likely to be most successful In liigher education the unstable 
introvert seems most likely to be a high^achievcrj**) 

To summarise this .stage of the discussioi^^^^jbX'^^y l'^*** *he 
socialisation of the child, and his eventual tran^[^^tafifc<i4(lthoiH],have 
become major topiics in the social sciences. (This is currently especially 
fashionable in respect of the socialisation of girls, a topic which has 
increasingly preoccupied sociologists during the 1970s and 1980s,'***) But 
there are curious gaps in our knowledge, for while there arc differences 
of viewpoint corresponding roughly to the disciplinary stance taken, 
there are relatively few real social-psychological perspectives of 
childhood to date.'*' It would seem important, too, for educationists to 
have as wide an interdisciplinary view of childhood as is practicable, 
since socialisation (and much of education) involves the acquisition of 
norms and values, the learning of rules and roles and the intcrnalisation 
of knowledge about the self and one's patterns of response in a variety of 
situations, Knowledge of the assocation between culture and cognition 
is still surprisingly hazy and incomplete, even though there are many 
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Chapter 6 

Constraints bni the Gurriculum: 
Sbcial-Psychological Issues 

Attractive though it is, telling other people what to do is fraught with 
difficulty. As most parents, espcciallyjihose of sensitive adolescents^ will 
confirm, knowing how to say it as well as what to say are both factors 
\ requiring judgement and"* skill. Schooling is concerned with 
communicating what society deems ought to be known. It consists,: in 
part.of telling other people what to do and how to do it. It is concerned 
among other things with making chosen aspects of the culture tangible 
and meaningful to those who become the future citizens and creators of 
the culture. The main purpose of schooling is to 'exchange ideas, 
resources and people through a network of communication systems. 
The curriculum as taught is an example of such a communication 
system*.^ But, as everyone knows/schooling is also used as a form of 
social control, of distribution of life chances. Added to which, as 
Silberman said/ the teacheris concerned with much that does not exist in 
hard concrete forms; mXh procedures, with attitudes and feelings which 
act as^ediators in the moving and changing process of socialisation.^ 
•Curricbjum studies*, therefore, that loose area of interest to the teacher- 
trainer and researcher, rather than to the teacher himself, tends to be as 
wide and diffuse an area of study as' education itself. 

The diffuseness of curriculum studies and of curriculum 'theory' is 
probably matched by the diffuseness of social psychology. Social 
psychology seems to focus on those gaps, those interstices between 
indivtaual psych ology and social systems. It may be approached from a 
I variety of sociological viewpoints, frompsychbdynamic or behavioural- 
' psychological ones, from almost any .baickground discipline from 
r literature to medicine. It frequently is. Additionally, there is so much in 
psychology and social psychology which is part myth and part reality, so 
much which is not amenable to disciplined validation, that to take a 
'social-psychological perspective* of the curriculum may be no more 
than to assert that one wishes to take a particularly human and inter- 
active view of what is taught in school. ' 

To study the curriculum currently fashionable in schools, one clearly 
needs some'^sort of framework for description and analysis. In my 
opinion the best framework does not lie with those terms and concepts 
employed in earlier days by Thompson, Bloom, Tyler, or Eisner. 
Indeed, some years ago, Sockett,-* Pring^ pnd Shipman* made it clear 
that the dominance of *behaviorar objectives* approaches to the 
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curriculum appeared to he on tlic wane (lliougli there seemed little 
evidence of this in North America in 1979) and that any such 
behaviounil •models' tended to rest on 'methodological behaviourism*, 
with its concomitant restrictions, absurdities and 'implications of a 
verification theory for testing the learner's behavior and measuring it'- 
While not wishing to dispose of aims and objectives altogether;, and 
bearing in mind that wc inherit or absorb many of these pr/or to our 
entry into the profession, let alone the classroom, I would suggest that 
the curriculum as a wholff is best perceived as an educationist's 
blueprint for human development. This blueprint is not only bound up 
with questions of socialisation and of the validity of certain sorts of 
knowledge, it is directly interpreted by someone other than its designer. 
Furthermore, in passing it on, the transaction itself frequently overrides 
the content. It has been said, 

Even when the teacher acts like a broadcasting station, it is doubtful 
that all pupils are tuned in . A more plausible model is that the teache r 
is communicating with different individuals for brief sporadic 
periods and that these pupils are responding to other stimuli the rest 
of the time.' 

Hence, any curriculum, while conceived in terms of roundness or 
balance, in terms ofwidth or of depth, is unlikely to arrive at the ears and 
eyes of the beholder in any such complete manner. The socialisation of 
the young is not a one-way process - and education as part of sociali- 
sation is interpreted, selected from, adjusted to and internalised in terms 
of the experience of the learner. Thus, in emphasising the transactional 
'nature of education, one is being both realistic and acknowledging that 
the social psychologist may have something to contribute to discussions 
of the curriculum. To emphasise the transactional nature of education is 
to recognise, to change the axiom, that one not only teaches some thing | 
but somebody; that a curriculum arises from a history of perceptions of j 
child-rearing and of our culture; that it operates within particular j 
institutions which have real people as staff; that it takes place with 
today's children not yesterday's; that it is institutionalised and ritualised ■ 
as an artefact of the culture. 

ACTUALITY 

Much of what is taught in schools may strike one as hardly worth 
knowing as a child, let alone as an adult. Once, when I v^as a sixth- 
former, one of my friends studying economicsestimated that 90 per cent 
of what he was learning and had been learning over the past two years, 
was either out of date, in strict utilitarian terms, or was related to the 
immediate goal of examination-passing, of certification rather than 
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education. Now, of course, lie could have been wrong - and children's 
views of what is useful nro not the only criteria to employ by nny means. 
Indeed, I would wi.sh to as.sert strongly that a curriculum should always 
include opportunity to study the useless, as well as the useful. 

Many people take an extremely 'mcans-to-cnds' view of the 
curriculum. They sec the curriculum in the same way that they view an 
asscnibly-linc process in a factory. They apply the same criteria. Does 
the 'product' sell; is it good value for money? They take the view that 
education is of little or no value in itself* It leads somewhere; it gets you 
something. It makes you richer, you gain prestige, or it (at very least?) 
meets an expressed societal need. If it docs not meet any of these 
requirements, you scrap it. Such views are often 'heady' and persuasive 
stuff. Moreover, they fall into place with many an adolescent's views of 
relevance (apd, perhaps, are not that incongrucnt with an adult's, 
chhcr); of themselves they can lend great weight in the shaping of a 
curriculum. But of themselves they can so easily become materialistic, 
shallow and miscducative. In actuality what happens is that the 
curriculun) in most schools represents at best an uneasy compromise 
between the 'cultural repository', sonic considerable tradhional and 
ritualistic time-niling, utilitarian possibility (surprisingly little) and 
what one might term idiosyncratic, teacher-originated academic hobbies. 

The teacher walking into his classroom is usually credited with 
knowing what ideas he hopes to deal with in the ensuing session. If he is 
an experienced teacher, he will probably be acutely aware of the 
problems and pitfalls likely to occur in the sequencing of his ideas. He 
will be a\yareof the need tobemonitoringconstantly theresponse ofhis 
pupils, in order that he may alter and modify the level and conceptual 
'match' of his material. But as an experienced teacher he will be well 
aware that the shaping of much of the curriculum lies outside his hands. 
There are constraints upon him, upon his presentation and upon his 
pupils' reception of his ideas. No matter how varied his pedagogical style, 
how attractive the packaging of his knowledge, the content will be to a 
large extent determined by many factors totally beyond his control. For 
instance, the knowledge he deals in will clearly be, at least in part, a 
portion of some existing cultural repository. It will have been shaped, 
altered, explored and redefmed by many minds and many social 
processes. Neither a particular subject, nor the total school curriculum, 
just happens. Both depend upon a complex mixture of factors which 
interact in any given society. Thosefactorswhich influence the teacher's 
transactions with his or her pupils can be thought of simplistically in 
terms of relative immediacy in impact or of distance. Mr Jones, ir> teaching 
classics on a Friday afternoon to a class of bored 15-year-oIdsisfikelyto 
be roost immediately concerned with holding their attention by 
convincing them of the utility of the subject or simply of the importance 
of 'mcal-tickets* seen in terms of examinations passed. He may wish to 
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focus cntluisiasin unci cncoiiniBC iiitcicsl in acstlictic form lor its own 
sake - l)ilt unless lie Is extremely lucky, tlic inniiecliatc constraints will 
dominate, and aims will be interpreted in terms ol pniBniatic 
consideration, rather than in terms ol" long-term Icarnint?. Additionally, 
and us is well known, any school curriciihnn as a whole will have been 
subjected to manipuhition and reshaping as socially validated 
knowledge. Mr Jones's Latin le.ssons, while still regarilcd by some as 
useful bases for further education, will for the most part be disre|furdcd 
and sometimes only endured in terms of relevant professional entry or 
access to further education. In short, his Latin lessons may well be 
considered by pupils, as well, as by society aV large, as having less 
immediate or obvious validity than, say, ph^s or mathematics, 
especially since the apparent instrumental use of the subject matter 
usually has some considerable bearing upon attitudes adopted towards 

that subject. . - u a a 

I would contend that any curriculum has to combine hard-nosed 
analysis (in terms of both societal tradition and relevance) with Utopian 
imagination. Indeed, at its most fundamental it is precisely the balance 
between those two extremes which is at the heart of most statements of 
educational aims. It is this balance, too, which in non-authoritarian 
societies can so depend upon teacher skills and imagmation. As 
Shipman has said, eventually the curriculum consists of 
•accommodation and compromise, a mixture of horse tradingand horse 
sense'.' And, as a large number of educationists have pointed out, even 
where there is substantial agreement on the core of 'teachable units' in a 
given curriculum, those elements taught arc as much affected by the 
interaction (the transaction between teacher and taught) as they arc by 
the actual content. Furthermore, there are additional complications. 
Any system of schooling is embedded in a system of beliefs and values. 
When such a system is not in harmony with beliefs and values of the child- 
ren or at least able to draw upon some of their concerns, the curnculum is 
in danger of becoming less efTective, and at worst almost useless Thus, 
knowledge of the values and attitudes of the children, while not the only 
information to be heeded, has long been considered essential if one is to 
plan an effective curriculum. u u 

One of the more curious imbalances in curriculum studies which one 
might notice over recent years is the tendency for the field to become 
dominated by sociologists and administrators. [The recent thirty or so 
Open University units on the curriculum reflected this domination. 
Only about 5 per cent of the contributions emphasised psychological 
issues.] To understand the curriculum, one must assuredly look at the 
surrounding cultural, economic and ideological circumstances; but one 
must also look at the 'recipients' and 'actors"" in the learning process. In 
1946 Jersild was attempting to apply some of the findings of human 
development and developmental psychology to specific curriculum 
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problems. liulccci, when one nuikcNcvcn the most simplistic unnlysis of 
a curriculum in tci:ms oi'contcnt, it h realised that, lor nil the many ami 
complex aaalyjics of uA^//, it is the wft^ft (in terms oC human 
ilevclopmcnt) which lias often been the most fruitful of guides for 
teachers. Let us examine this in more detail. 

Many discussions of the school curricuhuii hinge upon three closely 
irfterreliUcd questions. Some writers have seen them as a sort of 
education 'trinity* (I'itjures 6.1). Clearly, the 'what* is extremely complex. 



Figure 6.1 Three closely interrelated questions the education 'trinity*. 

Moreover, it is commonly discussed at two quite fundamentally 
different levels. Level A(l) concerns the culture as a whole. Such 
discussion usually includes the purpose of schooling, the role of the 
school and of the teacher in a given society and (often) perspectives, 
both political and ideological, of that society's structure. Textbooks 
abound in this field; some with an avowedly political flavour, such as 
Dale; some more obviously neutral in tone, such as Lawton or Kelly;*^ 
some truly seminal in my opinion, such as Warnock.'^ But such books, 
while often extremely stimulating, tend in my experience to have little 
effect upon those engaged at the 'chalk face*. This may be a pity, but the 
practitioners are rrtore concerned with level A(2), that is, with the 'what*, 
in terms of the content of a particular programme or series of 
programmes in a given type of school. This level is more often dealt with 
by administrators, learning theorists, subject specialists and curriculum 
theorists. 'Recipe* books abound and appear to be well used.'^ While 
there is an obvious interrelationship between A(l) and A(2), as 
demonstrated for example in Nyerere*s famous paper'* or in 
Bronfcnh{.cnncr*s Two Worlds of Childhood,^'' practising teachers can 
rarely afford the luxury of dwelling fortoolongon such connections and 
tend to move rapidly from content to questions concerning the right 
timing for the child, the 'when* of the curriculum process. The 'when* is 
generally discussed in terms of developmental, characteristics, but 
inevitably has overtones of both 'what* and 'how*. Indeed, for many 
teachers of young children this has become the central feature of their 
curriculum-planning, often providing in limited terms rationale and 
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luatlflcttllon for biilli loninil, ami iraimiftlon. Tmilillonttlly, 
Dsycholottist* have hail a consldcrublo mnouiit to coiililbulc here mul 
Lvc attempted to Identify key Issues, llvun»umlothen."huycdcscrilH;d 
such issues in' terms of (four) siihcutceorlcs roughly as follows! 

lUl) In i(rm\ of seiintnofs of .Miij{t.<t of himuin behaviour aiul learning. 
Very differently oriented psycliologists have a lot to say here. 
Indeed, it inighl be regarded lis |he most Iruitlul strand in 
currlcuhim theory. Its cftecis on content have been cousulcrablc, 
One has only to think of riiigct. KolilbcrK. Crikson. or Ilruner to 
Identify theories of clilhl learning iiiuliiocialisationwhich appear to 
■ have had a direct effect upon the curriculum (Nuffield Maths, 
Science 5-13, Middle Years Project. Health Hduculion Project. 
Ypjihuili Language Curriculum. MACOS and Nacliulot Project, to 
mention but a few). Clearly, many such curricular packages or 
proposals have been based on theories of human development 
currently . fashionable and employed as blueprints by the 
curriculum architects, 
B(2)<>f terms of the identification of certain learning xtrateniex, 
that is. in terms of those theories relating the cognitive style of the 
learner to what is Ixing learned. Notions of timing are not so 
appropriate here, but tend to be employed as a part of the tola 
explanation, sometimes again in terms of developmental 
sequences. Though one mayfindcvidcnce to suggest aconsiderablc 
amount of research work in this area. I would assert that there has 
been little direct spin-off for the curriculum as yet. 
BO) in terms of timing related to the transaction, In respect of sustaining 
motivalion and enhancing feedback. There is much diverse work by 
' psychologists here Principal among the theorists have been 
behaviourists, brtt also very differently oriented social 
psychologists, and some psychody namically oriented 
educationists, notably Morris." Here, some of theSchpolsCouncil 
English/humanities work is also relevant; and several English 
local education authorities have concentrated on the issue within 
their revised systems of diagnosis and recording in the primary 
school (currently of the profile or log type), ' 
m) isolating developmental sequences of hierarchies wim.in the structure 
of the subject, discipline, or area to be learned Gagne" is one of the 
noted theorists here. His ideas concerning task analysis-taxonomy 
approaches to instruction (and it should be emphasised that Gagn6 
sees instruction as only one aspect of education) centre upon the 
arrangement of conditions which facilitate learning in terms of 
both vertical and lateral transfer. There are other theonsts 
(particulady in the USA) who hold that task analysis yields 
suggestions concerning the appropriate sequencing and structuring 
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of (he luiitci iiil Ui titi Iciititcd. Ai Ciiigni Im^ fuiiutcd iuil, thiii no 
new ideu. It^ Inucigo huck lo llribait and ruilier, It i^^an rcleciic 
tlieoi y diawitiij on woi K i\i diver !ie iii {\u\\ ot ndike» Tiii^ci titld 
Pavlov. 

Cli)scly Ci)nncclcd with the 'what' and the Svheo' i> ihe ciumlion id 
Munv' one cariie'* out the liansattioiu with tlie thiUI, ilt>e?i. of 
course, throw one hack t(» coiMiiIeration^ ol the chihr?» IcveK ol 
cognitive deveh^pincnt an^l sophistication. Ihit it aho open^ up other 
iiuportani aieas li)r(hHCu^ion, In the hiM lesi^ii it may he ttiat what (he 
teacher teache:* i% hfmn^l/, rather than hi^ ^nhject. Thiai i* an area ol" 
giowiiifi importance iiiyihc study of the cnrricuhnn. leachini^ inetho<h, 
tactics and Myles' >A/hich appear suitahle at one \\i\^c niay not 
necessarily he suitahtc at the next, hi this respect it nmy strike one as 
somewhat strange tliat.in lingUuuK one isiptite likely to observe young 
children choosing/organisinK nnd .selecting* their learning experiences 
and Homctimesevcn the material to be employed* while at secomlary and 
higher^^ levels didactic exposition and limited student choice are often 
the order of the day, Overall this is an as|KCt of the curriculum where re- " 
lutionships an(| the quality of the transactions are coming more and more 
under scrutiny/, an area where muUility{\o use Morris's term) has l>ecomc a 
major interest to curriculum theorists and educationists in general. 

Ofteii ihc/iuosi fundamental question of all in the curriculum - 'why?' 
- is left unasked and unanswered. Notably it is omitted in most official 
pronounc^/'mcnts, because it is sodilTicult to answer. Why teach this or 
that? Why have this content as opposed to that? Why use this timing as 
opposed to that? Why adopt this mclhod as opposed to that? 
Furthermore, the 'why' of the curriculum underscores one of the major 
conflicts in rationale for education in terms of both content, and 
mclhod. This conllici is perhaps best set out as follows: 

/Hducaiion, and hence by implication the curriculum, is primarily 
/concerned with prcparingchildrcn for the future society. As such the 
/ momentary needs and interests of children must receive secondary 
/ consideration to societal needs. Put in its extreme form, as Stalin is 
/ reported to have said to H. G. Wells, education is a 'weapon' and 
teachers hold the front-line in the battle for the mind and thus for the 
support of a certain son of societal structure. Clearly, the line 
between indoctrination and education becomes very tenuous here. It 
is hard not tosccthc forceof such views when reading the educational 
pronouncmenis of developing nations, or even when reading, for - 
instance, the preambles to English Education Acts.- 

Opposing such a perspective arc those who believe that education 
should be based on the immediate needs and interests of children. 
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I M /< hlUi f't ti't./ Si^iH'Uiis 

that U. thttt •iil.«f(|U«Ml ir.p'MiMhililio <>oda<i\ iifcU »h.)iihl he 
,iitM.f.himtc.1 (.» the cl\iUl"» iic^.ls. Ihey argue that. lo. the cuiiifiihiMi 
(o dt<fciivc, »)..lh coutcot ttiul tirtiisanuui iiuut he ii\ tunc with IN 
potciitialilie* t>i Si'c in Jividurtl. 

V\tAt\y the iliM View in lis t\U(\w Uuu\ tiiuiciUrs a cunicuhuu havil 
upon i,u «niily>lii.l wh«t « M)cicty ic.|uiic«t scnnally H. oulcr t.. Miami 
or to nrovlilc l..r (iilcoK^BicaUy or ccoiu.iuically) 'wtulrtCtcMy mhtit 
roles Such view limy Ik;, tliounl' «'« ^'y i»c«iu ttl*4ys.a.iuoniit«iit 
wiih ovcit iM.iitici»ati.>ii, Sonictimo. m is the caw ol I rene s mctlKHl* Ui 
llrti/il in thecatly IVMh, ctiilcatioii fliul imnlcular cuiriaila aic uieil ws 
t.K)U for the ejip"""'''" |x>l«'^'»' ouixiotuiiess. lor what 
termed •coiiciciiti/ac«o' or 'ciiuiouMieM rai^iuB'. (Stie» u(Hm tf'i>«ip 
identity. MllcBiancc and duty are. howcver."^hc most usual loriu^ ol 
p<ilitictw»tion; sec llronlenbtcniicr.) 

The second view ii hawd U|H)n the usMiniption that a lull and 
'complete' ilaily exiMencc during diildhoml k the hcM unurancc for 
succcMful adulthood (a view with which I h.we wmi-symiKithy; and one 
which «aint u measure ofMipport from various branches ol psychology 
and even from biography). Cireat problems lie bcnealh ""O child- 
centred assumptions, however. What are the real 'needs of children? 
Wluvassesses them? How arc they perceived? lu all. and putting aside 
the bulk .)f curriculum theory, any practical consideration of the social- 
nsychological constmints upon the curriculum would lead me to believe 
that the prime influences upon the curriculum arc thoseshown in l-.gurc6.2. . 

In rngland. and to some extent in North America, it would seem that 
primary/elementary schools have, by and brgc.lxen fairly successful in 
handling constraints 1 and 5 in the figure. This is partly because such 
schools are relatively small and intimate (the average hnghsh urban 
primary school has about ten staff members); partly it is an outcome ol 
the long traditions of non-specialist and polymathic teaching in such 
schools Doth factors have contributed to less parochialism over 
'i^ividual areas of thecuniculum than is usually possible at Inter, more 
t 'Scialiscd stages of education. In such small schools the com- 
Znication structure is much more informal than in secondary schools. 
'If decisions concerning changes in pedagogy, style and content arc 
required, these can be effected quickly and simply. Different class 
groupings, team teaching, the sharing of common core subject 
concerns. all combine to produce less protective attitudes on «h<: Part of 
the teacheretowardseachparticular subject in thecumculum.Addedto 

this 'looser framing" are what many infant and kindergarten teachers 
would describe as the 'facts of life', that children come td reception 
classes or first grades at such obviously diverse abihty levels within a 
giVen curriculum. All this invites and indeed compels «hc primary 
teacher to concentrate continually upon the facilitation of differential 
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l'ijturt6.2 Vrimf if\ftiJrmrt upon tht iur^Uutum. 

aci'css to the curriculum for dilTcrcnt children within the same class or 
group. Additionally, and especially in F.nglish primary schm^, 
iraditioni of learning alongside thcchild' alfcci the role of the teacher, 
so that his or her position is not solely that of the 'fountain-head* 
sprinkling each child eiiually, nor thai of the *expcrt* whose expertise 
would be diminished by exploration or admissions, of uncertainty. 
Rather, the primary ieacher*s talents, as Wilson^' put it, arc sprciul 
pretty thinly and modern leaching styles tenifconstantly to reinforce his 
awareness of width and shallowness rather tlTun of depth. 

It could be said, however, that primary ^hools have not done 
particularly well in respect of those constrainlte numbered*2 and 3. 
(l^ure 6.2). Frequently there has been weak of Ineffective analysis of 
the discipline or knowledge area being taught. There have been some 
suggestions, too, that certain aspects of the curriculum arc not as 
systematically developed as they might be « mathematics, science and 
history being commonly cited. esp>ccially in respect of the more able 
child. Some general concern has been expressed as to whether modern 
methods, such as integrated-day approaches, ensure sufficient develop- 
ment of the core curriculum; and in mathematics in particular there is a 
little evidence, from Land*s early work to the more recent work of 
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(iiKIiltu fliu) p^lhapt of \Uc AIM)/' ih^l llic Mit.jCit U lu.l paMUulaity 
Vicll iMIhllcit iU ihc |nMllrtl> ;ii tiiU.U OIIcM. l.u>. aliin aiwi i.^j. t iUiro a i 
e^'**-^^^** ^^Hl^** gciKul Ifiii^^ thai liaiuiatUiu <xiU\ 

UiuklMaiulinu ol t»> U»<^ iuititli iiltc-^iK-i U.( Oic- il4V IH a^y '.^.Um 

nuiniciiaiuc' .>! the UcViawa uril nigh impoj^^iblr HfiTiMW 

u( IVifiiiMUii^c Uiiil !•» |ik^^vi>c aciiiMUly ivi upiCil in iiujuiiinn itUo \Uc 

liiMM lUc tuuUWc ycun i>! I liiMhi).Ht iMi AiUlilKHijliv. iMinlci Immu imk 
. M.i^ 111 ailiUlKf hai liMUc UUilrf icpraUi! MiuUny. ami ainuc ^w^^c^l 
llul i»hc 1)1 ihc |inrnc aitni t»l ihr pi noaiy uiu! clcnictifai y tuMih imiM 
he til ctMiiic lh.il ihcM cuiiiivihi loini a !uin hA'^t^ Uh lUr iK'U ata^c 
Aihiul.ilUMi o\ Ihc lUiiKUlua!. thcictoir. brcoinry bl iliMiUtunt 

i once in. v; 

liilucahiin tor chihircn p.iM pul>ctiy h.n. ni hi.th lunUiut am! NiUlli 
AnicfiCii. cniph.uncil a giaiiiially HKicinint; 'spcciah^nr* Mi »u 
appiAMch. Ct>n^CLplcnlly Mkh iiailiiiuns. when lonihuici! with yjt^ct 
%I>cciahM KninvlcilKC i»l \U( icuhcii. ihc nc.uno^i uhiu.l k^tving 
cxiiminuiioin. those puliliclv iiccouniahic •mr.xhiKkci^' m nuni 
;ulvaiK^:d lcchnoh)K»^M! mhichc^. have !ol Ki^^»f^» uutc^^ m the 
aifiicuhun vvhcn dcihiiK conMiiuni% 2 ani! 3 (I iHvnc 0.2). 

Howcxtr. in niy hnuici! cx|>cf»cncc in a variety o! countno (the USA. 
Onaiia. the UK. Spain and Austraha) ^cCiMulary %ta>.xi ol ciiucation 
have been woefully weak in catering h>r i!»ilciential acccvn \o the 
curricwUnn. 'RoMing' tiinctahlei - vanabic timcAubject tommitment*. 
free choice am! curricuiar -width* - are \\o\ coivmon experiences for the 
I V|e>-year-old adolescent. I*reipiently» Mich a chiU! is Ntill >!fou|>ed'. 
\el\ or 'streamed' according to abihty, ot accoiding to a restricted 
choice of s|x:cialisation and combination ol subjecb. hideed. in the large 
comprehensive, collegiate, or high schiK»l there are nuny factors 
operating wit bin the organisation which makecurnculnm !lexibility and 
din'erential access almost impossible to achieve, Communication 
structures become channelled and hierarchised. traditions .ind subject 
validation harden and most children sit through identical portions or 
'gobbets'^' of the subject, The entering characteristics ol the many 
children, initially fromddferent primary instmiiions, cannot be catered 
for except in the crudest of groupings, Those'Smwho are familiar with 
the* problems of resource and remedial teachers, with the ddliculties 
which teachers of new subject areas (such as social studies or consumer 
education) have, are welt aware that introduction of a dilTerent aspect of 
the' curriculum into an already fro/en. crowded and competitive 
situation mav well lead to despair and conHict among the stalf. (One 
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might, oF course, ^cc the current decline in school population as an 
opportunity for greater diversification, for dual-subject training of staff 
and for institutionalising a greater nextbility.) 

Those omnibus features grouped under constraint 4 (Figure 6.2) still 
need a great deal more research before even the crudest of 
generalisations can be made about the'^effect upon the curriculum. 
Mutuality, concern, involvement, charisma, ^styles' and approaches, all 
affect the classroom climate to a great extent. We kfiow that they can be 
important, but to what degree and in what context we know less. There 
is a long tradition of research in this area, but little conclusive to report, 
beyond the rather trite reiteration that, in the last resort, what the 
teacher teaches is as mxich himself as the subject. It is interesting to note 
that, after a period of apparent . disenchantment with psychodynarT;iics, 
ego-psychology and humanistic psychology, somecollege courses which 
I have examined in England and some observedin North America, are 
beginning to focus on the hiodels of healthy personalit}^as discussed in 
the theories of Allport,Masldw, Rogers^.Fromm, and others. Maslow's 
theories, in particular, seem to form a quite prominent pajt of 
educational and social-psychology courses for teachers. Perhaps, too, 
more teachers are at least minimally aware of theworkof Coopersmith, 
Gordon and Gergen,^* arid possibly of Rosenthal and Jacobson.^^ If the 
self cbnceptjs as important as such writers Would have us believci then it 
ciparly has great implication for learning and forcurriculum-planning. 
IP children develop the self concept through interaction with those 
around them, they need teachers who are capable of understanding and 
perceiving both the child's and the teacher's views of the world. Clearly, ° 
a- major aim in any curriculum construction should be to provide 
chances of success for the child. How can a child feel able unless he 
sUtceeds? How will he go on learning in the face of repeated failure? 

NOTE ON EVALUATION ' . 

Evaluation could not normally be considered as a social-psychological 
constraint, yet its modes arid vehicles of employment are often sucji. It 
does not easily Ht under any one label in the diagram; yet is implied in. 
much that has been said and is an integral part of constraints 1,:2 and 3 
(Figure'6.2)i and often present in a variety of subtle ways in those 
constraints numbered 4 and 5. Unfortunately, i t is most often thought of 
in terms of aims and objectives only, of ultimate certification for' 
'advancpment iri life, the *meakickets' as they have been termed. In fact, 
our kriowled^ of, familiarity with and ready access to means of 
diagnosing the entering characteristics of the learners in the classroom^ 
are remarkably spai;|S^Mosl teachers have qnly minimal facility ^with 
f<)l|ns of diagnpstjpf^t^ many do not uijderstand thf^:even 
jwhere m^aierials'^^^fe^ and bur knowled|i|'Qfthejpredise skills 
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necessary and Ihc problems encountered even in, say, reading primers is 

surprisingly limited. ... u„.., r,,. 

In General it would seem that evaluation is taken to mean: how tar 
•along the road' have your children travelled, and how do they compare 
with one another,.and in terms of everyone else of the samt age. Tlic 
dictionary definition exemplifies these two different aspects very clearly, 
since it gives evaluation as a skill to*)e acquired and as an assessment 
procedure. For Tyler in the earlier day s of curriculum theory, evaluation 
was a measure of behavioural change, the realisation of objectives and . 
the detection of any discrepancies.'" But, according to Lawton «nd . 
Kelly" such approaches were, by and large and despite the large 

■ number of well-funded attempts which followed them, considered to be 
failures Whether this was because there- were intrinsic weaknesses in 
'such early behavioural approaches (as I believe), or whether it was 
because of changing and competing ideologies in education « d'/f"-"' 
ascertain. Certainly, changes, in the climare of education, "off ^ly the 
partial shift from subject-based approaches to more fluid, child-based 
approaches must have had someieffect. Regarding the xhild as an 
imbortant centre of the whole educational process, rather than focusing 
solely upon the body of knowledge concerned necessitates less 
cmpiricalmeansbfa?sessment.Harlensummarisesth.sshiftveryc^^^^^^^^^ 
when she says, 'Evaluation must be concerned not only with the 
characteristics, variables and pr,ocesses relatmg to the class as a who^, 
but also with i;dividuals, each with-)iis own set of ab.l.ties, preferences^ 
styles of learning, attitudes, interests and past experiences.." The new 
mode of evaluation epitomised in this statement is nowadays usually 
described as 'illuminative' and apparently more clearly related to recent 
knowledge on classroom interactfon." This aims for description, 
interpretatiof. and understanding of what is^gomg on and its main 
protTgonists seem to be MacDonald; and Parlett and Hamilton.' 
MacDonald, for instance, concentrates on the po itical ^aspects of 

■ evSon, ieeing, like many current writers, evaluation as 'embtoi ed 
in the ac ion, built into a political process which concerns the 
distribution of power'." Parlett and Hamilton advocate small sample 
s d eS evalu'aiion which would take into account the wider content 
in which the educational programme functions; and feedback and 
communication of results would need to be speedy enough to mform 
action as well as be accessible and intelligible to a Variety of audiences. 
Any remrt to the teacher has to be expressed in practical terms, they 
suMest,andnotfullof confusing theoretical concepts. - 

As was said earlier in respect of the Open University curriculum 
course there has been a., tendency for curriculum theorists, and 
especially ^ome of the Writings of the new evaluators, to adopt a' 
socLlogical framework. But they do not always appear too concerned 
o adhfre to the rigours oC th^eir professed discipline. Parsons, in 
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particular, is critical of tho parnllolH drawn between their own activities 
and the research of Becker, Cicourel et at in the USA, who have adopted 
more conventional procedures and higher methodological standards. 
He suggests that insufficient attention has been given to the need for ' 
carefully trained evaluators, who arc able and experienced enough to 
build up and interpret explanatory models of thb curriculum and the 
associated interchange* Parsons certainly^ advocates caution in the 
adoption of the ideas and models of the new evaluators. Like Stenhouse, 
he appears concerned by the lack of clarity of criteria for assessment. 
Stenhouse provides five clear criteria for estimation of the curriculum. 
Questions need to be asked concerning meaning, potential interest, 
condltionaiity and elucidation. Such^criteria, if employed rigorously he 
says, would help to overcome the inadequacies in herent in new modes of 
evaluation. ' 

Basically what oneis observing both in (cliscussion in journals, and in 
the practical debates by groups of teachers and advisers concerned wjth 
forming more definitive instructions on evaluation within each English 
local authority, are attempts to resolve the conflicts between goal-free 
versus goal-bused assessment. The *Great Debate', the establishment of ' 
certain initiatives by local advisers and by HMIs, the devising of mass- 
systems of testing (particularly at primary levels, and after a substantial 
period of minimal attention to recording systems) and the research of 
the DES Assessment of Performance Unit, are all part and parcel of the 
current climate. Cldarly, whichever perspective is adopted, evaluation is 
an ongoing process which itself reflects the changing ideologies 
prevalent in society. Sockett has defined this process quite clearly and 
stated the essential components as appraisal; Judgements made in light of 
(agreed) criteria; criteria appropriate to particular contexts; and contexts 
embodying humar\^ purposes, thus the evaluation informs decision- 
making?^ Inevitably, evaluations at the different levels of educational 
institution are bound by th^ history and context of those particular 

, institutions. Elementary and primary schools are not normally 
embedded in processes of certificatioji affecting job opportunity, and 
thc^social and cultural, constraints on the secondary- or high-school 

, curriculum are, above all, allied t6 questions of comparability and' 
certification for life in the adult world outside. Schooling, say many, is 
the major vehicle for fitting people into, the hierarchy and order of a 
specified economic and political structure. Evaluation is a central 
feature in a curriculum dependent upon ^selection, defining culture and 
rules, and teaching certain cognitive skills'." 

In all, any social-psychological perspective must serve to remind us of 
the context and process of interaction, of the competing forces in the 
socialising of the child, must emphasise again and again that school is 
compulsory institutionalisation of a particular type ip which the scales 
of measurement and evaluation are ever-present. But socialisation is 
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about ifelliluclcs, feelings and emotions ofthc person, as well as about 
Ifislcognitivc construction of the world. Socialisation tends towards 
cwservation and ttie connmiatioii of existing norms, values and social 
roles; mercifully education is more creative, in that people do imagine, 
create, expand and develop new ideas about the world and about 
themselves. Learning, and hence the curriculum, is not merely the 
process of aJ?sorbing and storing facts, or of seeing how one performs in 
rclation'TTjIinother, it is about human development, too. It is about the 
development of the learners 'd^persons. Thus, one returns to the crucial 
feature in any social-psychological consideration of the curriculum, that 
particulanJearner, his or her entering characteristics, feelings, per- 
ceptions and models of the world. Knowledge transmitted is not just 
knowledge received. To imagine so is to commit the most gross teaching 
blunder. To undertake transmission, without reflecting on and 
attempting to ascertain the perceptions of the learner, is to engage in 
insensitive (and certainly incomplete) forms of curriculum-planning. 
Object and perception are not necessarily congruent. The entering 
characteristics of the learners are vital injgredients, possibly the most 
vital ingredients, in the production of meaningful, well-matched, well- 
designed school learning.^* 

Lastly, it is as well to remember that the experienced teachermay be a 
more subtle evaluator, and possibly more accurate one, than many 
'objective' forms of group evaluation commonly employed: 

Discussing the results of an IQ test administered to her class, Ms Allen 
disputed two-thirds of the scores. In almost every case she claimed 
that the child in question was considerably brighter than his score 
indicated, his poor performance being attributable to the group 
setting, to inexperience with test procedures, to poor motor control, 
to perfectionist standards, and so on. For Ms Allen none of the 
children in her class [was] intellectually deficient . . . [tests and 
evaluation of that sort] . . . she felt were insidious ways of labelling 
children as inferior and often served to bring about the kind of 
negative self-fulfilling prophecy that she sought to eliminate from her 
own relationships with children.^' 
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Chapter 7 \- 

Self-Esteem and Social Learning 



! ' PI'.RSONAIJTY . ANI> SlilJ .liSTlir.M; AN INTROOIJOTION 

i ' ' 

Studies of personality urc really studies about individual differences: the 
I very core of psychology, (finch of us has a limited appreciation of our 
own personality.) Others may talk of it as attractive, complex, painfully 
shy, morose, and so on. Wc may view ourselves generously or critically. 
Rarely can we assess our own personalities, and never do we really see 

I ourselves as others see us. So what is personality? It is, quite simply, the 
actual quality of being recognisably human and unique. Dictionary 
definitions usually stress that the term is used as signifying the totality of 
a person's behaviour and emotions, or the unique organisation of the 
person's traits, dispositions, habits and feelings. 

Whereas the 'self may be thought of as the recognition of one's own 
personality, it is in reality an abstraction that each person develops 
about himself for herself. The 'self is the perception one has of one's 
attributes, qualities (both intellectual and emotional), about one's 
behaviour and one's physique. This abstraction is represented by the 
term 'me*, i' recognises 'me' as unique. The concept *me' is learned in 
the course of development from a neo-nate to an adult. It is learned in 
the course of events which enable one to locate, measure and compare 

1 oneself with others, and it is self-refercnt, that is, it cannot be viewed as 

\ objectively as 'you' - the total personality - might be by others. Thus, 
the self ^and personality arc not quite the same thing. Others may 

i appraise your personality, weigh and compare its various facets with a 

; colder or a warmer eye than you. The self is an abstraction that is 
selective. Certain aspects will be valued in our own appraising more than 

; others. Certain people close to us as we grow (notably our parents and 
peers) will be more salient to and more formative of our emotions, 

j desires and intellect than others. The gradual growth of the personality 
and of the 'self will be subject to strange choices, odd elements of 
selectivity. 

nP When one refers some thing, some behaviour, or some consistency 
(imagined or real) of events to a particular origin or cause, one ascribes 
or attributes an origin or source to the event or observation. In some 
senses a major component of one's personality is an accretion of such 
— perceptions, since this is composed of a whole history of remembered 
O inferences about self and others and the apparent consistencies or 
VO inconsistencies which have led to inferral about 'me* and 'them', about 
Ci- the relationship of self to others. It is not possible to see this in an • 
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•olhcrn' Uimcnnion only. hIucc iulcrrlng «nolhcr*N m/)tivalioiiirr<)ui his 
uciions will al limes, especially when ihui olhcr iH^fiighly signiricunl in 
ihc socialisation process, critically impinge on the' perceptions ul* one's 
own bchavionr anil of its appropriateness in a given coutext,.lt would 
appear that in the early stages of infancy there cdn be lit tic awareness by 
the intlivithial of his own ctiaractcristics am! attributes. Initially, it 
wonld seem the T exists not only in relation to powerful others but 
almost in extension, rather than in relatioi/ Gradually, something like 
the beginning of sclf-awarcncss dcvclopX during the first year of the 
child's life, during the sensifri-motor pcrriod; and the differentiation of 
what is 'me' from what is *not me'conj<titntcsoncof the first major steps 
in the formation of the self coiicept. There are, however, major 
differences in the perspectives takcjri by psychologists, and definitions of 
self and explanations of its development are by no means consensual. 

The concept of self is often Used to refer to|fe|h the process and the 
reflexive content of conscious' thinking,'' Son^sychologists, such as 
Erikson,' have portrayed the' increasingly sensitive definitions of self 
almost as a series of dcvelpfimental goals for the individual. Successful 
solution of conflicts in ead'i of his eight epigenetic developmental stages 
motivates the person upy/'ards on the scale of maturity.^ And clearly, this 
is an extremely useful^ay of looking at the developing self. But all 
definitions of person;i1ity and of the self are rather indined to hover 
between structure jihd change or process. By and large, those of 
psychodynamic or/psychoanalytic background and inclination lend to 
stress the organiif'ational integrity rather more than emphasising the 
effects of structural variables, whereas those psychologists more 
behavioural .in approach concentrate on the effects of the person's 
responses .10 changing situations. Definitions of personality reflecting 
the necps'^ty for viewing the self as *siable yet changing' abound. A 
' classic'dcfinition of personality is AUport's, *thc dynamic organisation 
within iltc individual of those psychophysical systems that determine his 
characu/risiic behaviour and thought'. A definition Tor better or worse', 
AUport callcci it,^ and it is one which emphasised structure rather than 

process. w . ^ -i j 

' There arc so many definitions of personality that even a detailed 
examination of some of the principal writings may leave one confused, 
Is personality the result of learning throughout life? Of development and 
constant modification? Or is it a relatively enduring display of those 
principal traits and beliefs with which one has learned togrcel the world 
by the age of 7? Tc'rsonaliiy' is itself a major area of study for 
psychologists and personality psychologists generally work in areas of 
mental health and adjustment. Not surprisingly, many arc medical y 
trained and use chnical techniques of analysis and therapy which rely 
(on the whole) more on fixed than fluid notions of personahty. Such a 
paradox can be best explained by noting the emphasis placed by such 
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cllulclaiu upon early, lonnatlvc and so-called 'crlllcar pcrloiU orinlaiil 
IcarnliiB and adJiHimcul, and in ihoir allcnipln lo nocovcr any Ol'llic 
processes in snch pcrrods which nuiy have cansed nudadjuslnienl. It has 
been Jiald earlier lhal n vital, indeed central, part olOnc's personality In 
that cinstcr of notions called the VsclP or 'seir-conccpl\and that the self- 
Cinicept refers to the way an individual sees himself or herself. One vital 
uspccl of that nndti-facctcd self-concept . which seems to *spill over' into 
so nnich ol the personality in general, is how one perceives one's valne. 
How one values oneself in relation to <)thers determines (in part) one's 
self-csleem or self-regard, llie self-concept and self-esteem ar^ /w/ the 
same. Self-esteem lias been dclmed hy Coopersmith as *the evaluation 
whicfi an individual makes and cutomarily maintains with regard to 
.himself: it expresses an attitude of ap|)roval or disapproval and indicates 
flic extent to which the Individual believes himself to be capable, 
significant, successful and worthy'.'' In short, your self-esteem is what 
you think you're worth, both in your eyes and those of othcr^u 
, Self-esteem, like many other characteristics of personality, seems to 
be fixed at a fairly stable level by 7-10 years of age and, according to 
Coopersmith and others, is from then on relatively consistent and 
endnring.** But some writers (notably l?rikson^) have maintained that 
during adolescence, when the peer group is of great significance, a 
person is able to experiment with new identities, try out new roles and, in 
a sense, re-establish his personality. This means that self-esteem can be 
critically affected during that 'psychological moratorium', as Erikson 
calls it. Coopersmith, in his study, decided that 'popularity is not 
associated with the subjective experience of esteem'/ but other 
researchers have been more inclined to sec a relationship between peer 
acceptance and self-esteem,' particularly during adolescence. But, the 
evidence is not that clear,*" and in general it seems that self-esteem as an 
'entity' is moderately settled by puberty. Of considerable interest in 
studies of sclf-cslccm is another rather tenuous finding, that there 
appears to be some relationship between low self-esteem and various 
forms of maladaptation to society. Typical, in this respect, are the 
findings by McKinncy et ai,^^ who noted that low self-respect and low 
confidence correlated fairly consistently with maladjustment and 
delinquency in a group of children. 

Levels of sclf-cslccm tend to vary across activities. While there may be 
some global entity, 'self-esteem', which seems roughly stable, the 
different elements which make it up arc situationally specific. You may 
be good at Scrabble, but poor at football, and the feedback from the 
different situations will have an effect upon your own self-evaluation. 
There arc, therefore, two major components to self-esteem, the 
subjective (that is, the individual's private^ evaluation of his general 
worth) and the behavioural (the actual way the individual performs in 
particular events, the observed behaviour). These components can 
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relate 10 each other in a variety of wayH,a.scun be seen from Figure 7.1.*^ 
According to Coopcrsmith, children Exhibiting congruent components 
along dimension A arc generally socially and academically successful 
and (by definition) fairly content with themselves. Dimension D 
represents the average child, a moderately content, moderate achiever. 
Those children exhibiting congruence on dimension C tend to be 
anxious and to display sign<i of distress concerning their lack of 
academic and social success and *to accept the unhappy reality of their 
inferiority'.'' There is apparently little discrepancy between subjective 
and behavioural assessments, and children exhibiting high to low or low 
to high components are relatively rare and may be anxious, disturbed, or 
decidedly odd. 

ITie principal burden of Coopcrsmith's research was that self-esteem 
had a marked effect upon the motivational patterns of schoolchildren. 
From his work with both children and adults, he concluded that success 
was normally assessed in terms of: 

(1) power - the ability to influence and control others; . 

(2) significance - the attention, affection and acceptance of others; 

(3) virtue - the adherence to certain valued moral and ethical standards; 

(4) competence - successful performance in the face of demands for 
achievement. 

His general conclusions fit into a stream of research from the 1950s to the 
present,** almost all of it pointing out that it is the under- or low- 
achiever who is most likely toexpressfeelingsof inadequacy or negative 
attitudes towards self. Purkey has even sai(J that ahostof studiesclearly 
verify that it is the successful student who is most likely to see himself 
positively.*^ In short, that the self-esteem of the child in school is a 
crucial factor in his learning at all levels of success. Some have gone as 
far as to suggest that it has a predictive value for academic achievement 
equal to or better than measures of intelligence.** But whereas a 
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cotinccllon between low ncH^cntccm iiiul low hchool ikjiloiinniue ^tam 
lulrly well e!i(itl)li!»he(l, that between litgli pethiuiiance \x\\<\ 
high evaluation ol hcIl ^ccxws (despite l^itkey*}! ciunment) u little least 
Mue. Positive j^elf evaluution seems ii necesiury Inn not sinijily wjjhifnt 
condition (or snccesslul school learning." Iloth Naylor 'Jf luul Thonuu 
luivo |)4)inte(l out that the research findinifs lead inescapably to (be view 
(hat consistent dilTeiences in the Mlf-conceptH of children generally haw 
been found to exist between high ami low academic achievers. The 
causal relationship ol self-esteem to acadenuc achievement is an 
especially dilllcult one to establish, htnvevcr, The two sccn^ to re!»ult 
from complex sets of variables, and constantly to inlluencc each other 
Ihrough the various experiences of success and failure in school and 
life. 

Ihcrc arc many other related aspects. I'or instance, children (and 
adults) possess nuiltiplc selves whicli overlap and arc set in particular 
circles of signillcant others. I 'or a child the copying of roles (role-taking) 
becomes an important avenue to learning more about the self, and 
opportunitie!i for role-taking are vital avenues to' the gaining of 
consensual knowledge about the self. There are also questions of 
consistency and congruence, lliesc loom large in social psychology, but 
here one may simply ask: what of consistency in objective and subjective 
perceptions of sell? If one*s self-evaluation is low, would that imply timt 
one would wish to have /Ar//confirmed by others? After all, dissonance is 
difficult to deal with, There is also the process of rationalisation which 
occurs to varying degrees in adults and children, I may dance clumsily, 
but deny to myself and others the importance of this; thus the negative 
behavioural feedback is perhaps not so critical as, say, when 1 fail ai a 
game of tennis, which means more to mc. Then, too, one might consider 
discrepancies between the self, as ascertained by self (that is, the self- 
concept), and the self one would like to be (ideal selQ. Conflict here can 
be danuiging and impose psychological strain on the individual. 
The relationship between anxiety and self-esteem is a curious one. 
Serious anxiety is consistently found to be a concomitant of negative self 
images. Yet it would appear that a certain degree of anxiety is neces- 
sary for an individual to be fully motivated to give of his best (see 
Chapter 5). 

Clearly, human behaviour is so complex that one should never try to 
explain it through the use ofa single concept. But a great deal of research 
into human behaviour indicates the importance of considering Z?^;/^ the 
structural context, and those relatively stable sets or dispositions of the 
individual which go to make up his or her personality. In the latter self- 
esteem appears to have a lot to offer to educationists. All the evidence 
points to well-adjusted children and adults evaluating themselves 
positively. One cannot help thinking that a principal goal of schooling 
ought to be to assist pupils in this direction. 
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In iIk hirncr amc^M t»r liuiiuiii lcrtMiinii<Mic iiUbIii mv iImI Hi»**l»i^ny ilic 

Blowing cUM'^ niulcuuiitling ol lii'^ woihl My imain puKcisaci wc 
aiiiituiic l aiisr^ i»i viuioiii c-vciii^i, Our iiiiiil>niioiu)! cun^e^ iiiiiy iM nuty 
not rcMili ill ihr pciccplioii of some jmhx o! iiniiy - ii ^cncnili^uiion 
( whith n»;ty t>nly be 'rear lo us) - which wc ihcn employ in llic «uf ipliuu 
o! juilhci Liui^rv l lic pit)l>lrui i\ in pad, ilic very ciii ulaiiiy ol niicli 
priKC^ics, III necking lo iin^wc^r Hvliy* (jurMious lor which tiU'iwrrJi i\ic 
not inherently ohvitui^i in the asHociiitcil events, wc may olteii iiitril)Ute 
where we eiuu»*»t i)l)seive, inipoiiiiH *rinioiiale' or unity where none 
cxiHt^; anil one l)a^eil up*)n our subjective or peisouul neeib rather than 
cveut% or the intentions *)| . otbeis. Having done so, upparenily 
sucicssl'ully, wc go on. Sonic inoilicuni ol 'succe^^', in ternu 
ol explaining things xo (unselvcs satisfacti>rily. give?* ni a V'oiking 
nuuleV which in truth leaiU tticvengreaterasMircilncss in the ascription 
ol' cauNes, loo bail il' they fit our jKrceptioih rather than reality. Yet 
here, too, there arc problems; those perceptions are intlce<l our reality 
inul they themselves become the powerl ul wellsprings dI' our behaviour, 
anil frequcnlly the rationale Cor our course ol action. This is not to imply 
that attribution ol cause is necessarily rational, nor will it necessarily 
appear logically consistent. Our iiulgcnicnt will be subject to 
unconscious and lo egii-del'ensive processes which may well disguise or 
alter perception. i • 

All this' may sound rather tedious, but it lies at the heart of what is 
called attribution //ia^r>*and is very closely connected with self-esteem, 
I'Or attribution theory is simply *tlie priKess by which an mdividual 
interprets events as being caused by a particular [kxH of a relatively 
stable environment*.*" In short, man appears to need to understand his 
environment and to interpret and categorise events which will make 
sense to him. His interpretation (as in self-esteem in Coopersniith'.s 
diagram) depends on behavioural and on subjective components. The 
connections between self-esteem, attribution theory and social-learning 
theory become clearer when one realises that attribution theory is 
primarily concerned with attribution of causes to phenomena in terms 
ofscif-othcrs relations, and with ^models' of ascription learned in social 
situations. Further, theyational-cum-conditioning emphasis has links 
with behaviourism, which arc exposed in notions of the associative and 
accumulative effect of the experience which guides the person's ^rules' 
concerning the making of attributions.^' By attributing causes tocycnts, 
and motives to people, the resulting system of cumulative cognitions 
maybe perceived as consistent with experience. ^Verification', however, 
is entirely within the individuates perceptions of his experience, and as 
such is not amenable to the objective testing which might be possible in 
more controlled surroundings. But the cumulative effects of these 
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ithv^iUlDlMg llic (Mlgiiul itioliviMioiiti! tour, caw htiiitrliinra iir iiiuir 
clearly V(f(l. 

Ailtiluiiiiin llKoiy tx^ ^luh lu!! tui^iiu in \Uc wiitinti^ (>l Ikiiln'^ 
ttiul ia.tts lm« !»tcM iMuYincil wilhilir W4yi>in wliith [w**!)^ inlri 

iUii 1)1 \\\c iUao^ aiDiHul lUiii, 111 man acckintj \Uc iiiulcilyin^ liuurji oi 
cvtnli <iiul iiuikinji, i»f iiUcinpliuH in nuikr, tiomc udiiy i^f hi^ 
pcurplum^i. Many lui\c KH«tMlfil aiiiil)nii(MUlitiii y tiJ» 'it imlvc vctaii»n 
t»r p^>i|u>U)gv ll^c^^.'* ami it clcai that llriilci Naw liii uwu Wtuk U!» it 
piUMiaiHV o! vvluil \\c icimril 'toiinuDniciisr p-iyiiiiiUJt^y', llii <)wn 
lliciMir-i wcir %ln)nj!lv inlhiriutil by trtnirtll p^y^ h<>l<>ijy, ami by Kiui 
Lcwiii ill paituulvM A^ Wcincfnay*, llriilriS vicwiioHhc dririuiiiuni!* 
i>l bchaviiuii arc •nuuilcilly ^iiuiLu li> llic l.cwinian iUUcniciU (hat 
t»cluvioiir \\ a luiKluMj oi \\\c pruuiiiiiullljecnviioiunciu; //•-/{/*,/ 

llciilcr ^aw intrMutI and r^trmal Iduys ciMul)ininH in ^oinc way {a 
cauHc bcliavjiiui. Mimc unpoiianl. Uc wa'* contciiicil picdoininaiiily 
witlj fKfCcivcil caiist*"* oi UcUiWunn anil willi tlic tomrniirnccs ol 
tlillcrculialasviiption ol catisc to inlrinal or external (aclol^. l lic laiici 
wa% not jiccn as invaiiably ilKlu^lDinivcil, railici ascicahn^?u uniipic 
mix i>l causal asiriplii>n% which Wi>iilil lhcmNclvc% be !iiil>jccl lodillcicnl 
levels oi moiblication depeiuleul tiptui that iiuliviilual^ iKicepHial 
awarrlle^s ami experience, ( leaily, th;U ilej»ree 4>f percepuial nwiiiene%s 
wDuld depend upon the antcceilcnts of per%i>nal actioloi'y in terms ol 
consistency in observation and experience, apparent acciiracy ol 
;i!«i?»csMncnt and \\% a^^^ociatcd icwaid (of MKVe>>). 

Attril>niion theory is tor the most part ci)ncheil in psychi>ii>Kist'»* 
terms, not in terms commonly employetl in cveryiLiy lan^naf^c.'^ As 
such, like the atliinde tjCalcs which inundate schoi>ls from time to time, it 
may l>c ci>nccrncd with manners ol'tlescription and conception alien n> 
those actually used by real people, even thoU}.d» acts ol allril>uling 
arc everyday. comnu>n experiences. Jones has sug^'esied that, l>roadly 
speaking. atiril)uiion theory has |.»cncrated or assisted research 
characterised alont:- the lollowinf; hncs: 

(1) Factors motivating the individual to seek causal explanation; 

(2) factors atlccling the choice of cause; 

(3) the consequences of makitjg one sort of causal atiriluition rather 
than another.-" ^ 

The causal jniercn^s drawn by a person may well inllucncc subsequent 
perceptions and. by implication, subsequent motivation and achieve- 
ment behaviour, in such a way as to enhance or diminish the approach to 
the subject asscKiatcd with those inferences, Dc Charms has expressed 
this rather differently by talking of nllribulion resulting in man seeing 
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hiiiucK rta tifl \Miilln' »M 4 W(|\ aay lii^/ \Vltc?ii d |»cf iJj.iii UcU ilidl U 
an Chimin, hit liclMUtiUf atnuilil he i liaia* trililinilly i1lff«^irnl huth lila 
t)rhrtvUMii \\\iCi\ Irrh like u I'rt^h*/* v\hciC4J> a p^SMi ft-chtlml \U\i\^^ 
rtic hryiMiil lih jM-niMiiil itiiiliol, »>t llirtl llic* jumcis aflcil hi» lift 
icsUlf ill (ilhcli Till ainiply. fm c^4Ui|»U, i ixiiiitiin c^pciiciu e i>f hcing 
tciMiM^nl /fi.n Icrtil ii» an c^ih^i lrtli*Mi llul onc^ will lui hciu^ 
lciiiMi5ril,ci(K'iiriur it| icpic:>sl»in \\\\^\\\ kuil In iuhinl^aivc !icli4\ jiUM . 
IVoplc. ihc ihciiry runs^Kiinr iNgrnrfnh5ctpnr«^p«'\t^iu y (mi »>r 
lluil l>j>c ol licrtliucnl lo siuh uncOrni llui ilc\cnhuillv pci vutlc^ ihcii 
whiik pruiiiulliv, U iiuli pci»|»lc c^|K-iiciu c iiMn!tii»l (luiniruiiiMI aiul 
Ui k tif pruiMul pnv^ri, i\wy haoiwc ciMivitKril lluu lhc> tH<* ihc A*»<'f> 
(if l!n* WiHlil. ihc 'pjiwn^' \o Uir IV t lu tint's let in I heir uic \ci y t li»ic 
link^ hciwcrn alliihuiiin) Ihcmy «ful loiniiiui'i ^\mU iiulivuUul 
icclinj/n ol powciVpi»vkcilc->'^iicsi, ^icll r^lccin ttmUrts \vc iilictll icc Ulci) 
pc^iLcpihHin of hcinj? iniciiuilly in c^icnirtlly ionUi»!lctl lo \\\c p<jsuii 
CinKcmcil ihc pcucphon nf tuU'iC, while itltriing tnni Mnnc dcgicc t»f 
ip^ifulivr iinilcuiiMiilmy aiul even of ti>Hnlilve lUinlriy. ih>e^ inH 
neve^^allly imply llhil t)C feeh heiinniiiK luoie in cmiUnl ol hi^ life- 
\p»in. Ill"* (vucplionririt iviiUiihly iiuy. in lacl. Ie.ul hmi It^ inleientei 
llhil he i% lest conliol llKin he woiiUl vvi'ih. A^wlic.uly poinled oiil.MUh 
inleience^ ni»iy involve e^.o ilcienvive mccluuUMin wliuh s.itcK"^'^* 
in some way. In pailicni.ii. a pciMui may aiinl>iilc lavMahly lo 
appaienlly tiapha/aiil r^lernal M>iutc% (luck, faie ami chance) when 
faced with hi-i-own inahiliiy to ciicnniveni ot c<>nitol coui%cs ol 
action. 

A\ in \luiltc\ ol self-csleein. it is possible to lelale mu li cmisifuclx to 
nieasines ol achievement motivation; and the connection inaVcs goinl 
sense, since (Kisons displaying hit:li achievement motivation could he 
c!*i>cctcd to approach areas sinn|ar to those in which there had txren 
previous success with a lieij^htened sense of security. Such people would 
infer that their previous success had been the result of hi^jh ability or 
continued effort. They would thus he nuirc likely to select tasks 
a>siviatcd with such previous experiences and the cumulative effect of 
knowing; that success or failure appcareil to be lelated to their efforts or 
ability would contribute to their feclin>»s (>f control over their 
riivironmenl. as well as over themselves, lividence cited by Jones and 
Ciocthals" would seem to indicate that ability is perceived, from fairly 
cJily on. as usually stable botji in oneself and others, and that people 
sc-m Sjuick to base expectations upon perceptions of their own levels of 
abilipf as relatively fixed personal attributes. In contrast, and of 
I oii\iderablc interest to educationists, effort is not viewed in quite the- 
s/ine way. For one thing, effort is clearly (and usually consistently) 
jfcwardcd both in early socialisation, and in later school experience, in 
^crms which separate it from ability. The twa arc by no means 
. concomitanl. The 'tries hard despite low ability* comment oh school 
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reports is not without ^meaning. Pc Charms poses the question, where " 
. docs the qonccpt of causiitjpn come from? For instance, what mXde a6- \ 
year-old constantly blailie everything but himself for his failures t^ glue ^ % 
a matchstick fence togethcr?(*It;s^ntheirfauIt, isn't it?')Th.eanswe^^^ 
Pe Charins is that our knowledge of causation is i . / 

knowledge Sf mo^ ' " * 7k ^ 

: :'Thc fir^t "cafe any of us know is ourselves. When w^^in^>> ^ 
motjviitcd wi Clause: t happen.'" Such a viewpoint has Hpfr- 'V^^^^v ^ 

reaching impiicatidhs. ft m$an^ that, for Dc Cjiarrtis*, motiyation; js • ''^^ ^«^^^)^^ 
primary and* more fundamental than causatiph; M9re(^^^^ 
.one in the prol)iems associated with'/Uie- vaiid^tiortV^ 
. <knOwled^e^ 'of knowledge derived from pri vate>xperienqe/Ifi^^^^^ , 
resort all scientist?^ have to interpret their experiments throu||jj|^^^^^ 
medium of their 6%n consciousness. As such, no kncirwledg 
'objective', but the difficultjriie&in thbsystemisati^h of \^perience|f5o : • / 
that they can be both communicated -arid experienced personally by ' 
others. Not onlyjbes ^^cceptancc of thi§^ers£e£tiye pose problenrafor -.^W 



the sut>jcctive-objectiv6. knowledge dtstmction, it also leads^^p to\^ 
accept the fact that one may sometitnes be employing some^o'ddn9t^6^^^ 
in order to 'tie/ together regularities in behaviour sequefi^es^(laws) ^ 
regardless of thc'particular>&content of-the b^aviour sequence uixdej: 
study^.^^ Both Rychlak and.Ete Charrps would appear to share the vidw , 
of motivation that'is.wijdelyjac^rppVtJ at the present time, nameljohati 



■ present theories of personal motivation ate not y« adetjuate to ^ccOun^ : 
^ for complex hijman behaviour: * - v ^ p ■ ^ ^ J' 

In an earlier chapter, I'saidthat there are many i;esea,rchreports.whic^^^ ,^ 
show that there are systemalic diff^irenbes in chikf-rearing Pr^^^ejB^^ , J^^^ 
employed by different ^oUjgs ^nd*4hat much ofe thi^ work^h^^ 
emphasised sociQeconomii^fstaius (SE^), or socialo^^^ as a ^ma^^t'f r;: 
varigble;in"^t^least t^o r6ated^;ar^^ of training: the ihternalisatlon^pG^ | ' 
. cpntrols anci the learning of &hjevemerit.inotlvatmft. The lahguage,i^^ f 
^by parents apci degree of emphasis on defmgd g^^tificaU^ 
^ Appear to be "major factors here,,aiTjti th these have some implicaiicirikl^^^^^^^ ^ v 
r^r -the child's)|ater educational^e^periences^ as curr%Uyjaifine|;^^ ; ^ 

* undpubted. But, as we have also seen, much of the resparcl*^n ca^^^ ti j 
!co|nitioh*s and expectancies acquired duHn^ thildhqpd isYine^ 
:^gied in different discifjiines v^nd "utilises -different ^hu^^riesf'bf 

^ m^^^ causatfori; Fpcusing on diffen vari^ibles as. ke , 

■;;lact6fejtpay lead-to the^Wlevatioh of those particular viailables^o the 
V ccnti^^^^^^ the investigator's scfieme pf,thiri|sV It is perhaps, : • 

* tis^&fut toT^^ with' does not imply 'cai^edby': the ♦ 
alttoo^ that,a;k^ey variable is cai^sa^ l^ad^ofar too;, 

I simplistic;^^^^^^^^ sUSb^mplisti^ tnodete may 

indeed lie those: >yh^ 

e^yeryday expenence) reyeiil certaiti regUlajritSes,xau relh^tionships are 
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oft^sn assumed. In everyday language this might be ter^ieftp^/no smoke 
without fire' rule, and it clearly is a useful rulc of thumb/ 

y\n important offshoot of attribution theory Rotter's theoTy of 
generalised expectation. It is a direct (levelopment of^somc of Heider's 
ijj^jas^ a'nd also closely related to those of De Chaans. All three theorists 
could be classified asvmembers of the sotial lea rnii;ig 'school' of thought. 
One. of the fundamental tenet.s of social learning theory;^-it will be 
recalled, is that people vary in the yiew they take of themselves as 
» determiners of situations, or delermliied by. them. But in attributing 
causes bphaviourists of the social learning school (and Rotter would 
probat)ly ' best be described as founder-member) lociate causes of 
behaviour as much in the visible contingencies of the situation as in the 
unconscious elements within the individual: and forthosepsychplpgists 
the ireinfoircertient- value (RV) of the situation is vital.' 
Social learning theory itself makes the following assumptions; 

? ' First, that one should focus attention on both iiie person and the 
environment' This doesn't just mean the whole context of personal 
experience; it means trying to observe and ascertain how each person 
deals selectively wjth his experience -Secondly, it is a theory concerned 
with learned social behaviour. It is not so concerned with notions of 
' instinctual drive. Thirdly, that people make something of their 
experiences which /orm a unity. As Phares says, *The common thread 
is their personality with all its stable {Ispects. New experiences become 
* tinged by the effects of accumulated knowledge from previous 
experiences'.^* Fourthly^ that social learning theory is not solely con- 
cerned with broad general tralits or with specific details.; li utlllSfs both 
the general and specific features of a human behaviour and seeks to 
' representhnmanbehaAdOurasa mixpf both the situationally specific 
' and the dispositional. Fifthly, that hutnati behaviour Is motivate^j and 
that the motivation and itseffect can beasceriained by thc5ubse<Juent 
direction of behaviour. -Sixthly, that' expectanci^ or anticipation ^ 
becomes of prime impprtance, in thatpeople/^ar/iYoex/y^cr that this 
or that behaviour will lead to certain goals. In oth^er words, th^t 
^ cuiTjulative cognition and a/fective experience will play a vital part in 
"/ 'motivation and success and failure. , \^ ' 

As already stated, notions of expectancies based on experiences^and 
their (perhaps highly idiosyncratic) interpretation are central to s&ial 
learning and attributional perspective^ of behaviour; a^^ tliese 
perspectives can be highly useful ift consideration of the socialisation of 
. -cftildreh in home or school. Miich work iii this field, the ascription of 
' causality, . has stemmed from the viewpoint first put forward by RoUer 
^nd later refined by him and his colleagues." In the original work Rotter 
.i^fexpounded four basic Concepts as being of use in the measurement and 
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prediction of behaviour* These were, behaviour, potifhnal (BP), 
expectancy (£), reinforced value and what Rotter termed the 
•psychological situation'. Rotter expresses these as a formula 
BP -f(E and RV), but it should be noted that l^e expressly avoids 
precise statement as to the mathematical relaJti,bnship of these 
constructs. Of these, it is expectancy in particular Vfiich has been the . 
focus of much US research. 

Clearly; individuals do differ irt their susceptibility to various 
influences. They also experience different influences, and the study of 
nhese two aspects forms the major concern of students of socialisation 
processes, Bandura and Walters have indicated that social models are of 
prime inifiortance in the reinforcement process - and that major modes 
of behaviour are acquired through punishment and reward. The 
elicitation ^aiid strengthening of desired behaviour* depends upon 
, positive reinforcement: the suppressive effect of punishment is only 
being of value if presented in the context of ^upportive positive reward 
j^f desired behaviour." In Rotter's social l^jil^lfhg theory, too. the major 
modes of, bqfthviour^j^reiiqquired through' the socialisation process and 
are 'inextrij^ably fused with needs requiring for their satisfaction the 
mediation of other persons'.'^ In the footnote to this comment Rotter 
acknowledges a primary debt to Adler, Lewih and Kantor. but suggests 
that all the separate principles which have influenced him niay be 
discemediiiti most contemporary writings on petsonalLty and that some, 
indeed, go back td''antiquity: It has been frequently noted that Rotter's 
concepts of lodlU^' of control and of the (development of associated 
attitudes are not'dissimilar to those of Heider on the situational analysis 
of causal attribi^tion and the .consequences of inteynal versus external 
attributions. Other writer^ hayfr noted the close relationship between the 
views ofv^.Rotter and thpse<,of Tolman. Atkinson and McClelland on 
expectancy and reward " 

The concept of reinforcement is clearly in the behaviourist tradition, 
though Rofter does /use it rather loosely. He us^saerms like "strong 
belief ih his own destiny', belief in self, and so on." Nevertheless, there is 
an accumulation , of empirical work which gives dear evidence in 
support of the overall hypothesis of Rotter's that an individual who 
believes he. tiprttrols his own destiny is likely to be 

(1) more aware of environmental cues which provide hipi with 
information for his own use; 

(2) concerned to improve his environmental circumstances; i/- 

(3) more concerned with his own ability (especially his failures) and 
placing high value^on skill and reinforcement of achievement; 

(4) more resistant to attempts to influence him." 



Jh the same paper Rotter state§ the notiqsn of generalised expectation 
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thus; there is rt causal relationship with events that is based on' the 
perceived source of reinforcement. If the reinforcement is perceived as 
not contingent upon the behaviour, ii has little effect in determining 
future outcome pxpcptancies. But if the reinforcement is seen as 
internally caused, then it will be highly relevant in determining future 
expectancies. This aspect of social learning, therefore, attempts to 
explain a person's reinforcement 'history' and posits that consistent 
♦cognitions accumulate which locate the reinforcement internally or 
externally in that person's scheme or^thjn^s. However, as one might 
think, the expectancy variable cdmpvmsiwp independent determinants: 
one is that specific expectancy (£' ) which derives from^ the reinforcement 
history of the particular response in a' particular stimulus situation; the 
other is a generalisation of expec(an9ie^ (G£) accruing from other 
related behaviour-reinforcemerit situations, that is,£ = /(£^ and GE), 
The term Mocus of control' refers therefore to the extent to which 
' persons see events in general as being consequent on their own actions 
and thus to some extent controllable.(hence internal control), or to the 
extent that those persons perceive the eyents as unrelated to their own 
behaviour and therefore beyond personal control. 

The bulk oCempirical work has been concerned with the investigati9n 
of individuardifTerenQcs and the developmei^t of a number of scales for 
measuring differences in attitudes pf internal-external control. Since x. 
about the mid-1960s, the.term Mpca^ of control', in respect of internal- 
external attributions, seems to haye passed into personality research as 
an acceptable and recbgnisable entUy ^ w relatively; littl6,criticis^^^^ 
(Though it tends tp have been much ii)bre, popular i^ the USA 
England.) Sociologists^ social . psychologists ^rtd psychologists 'have r. 
made a great" deal of lis^^itv^* Indeed, it woutA^bcfair.tQ say tH 
/the achievement motip- . it hais been resippn|f^iil^^ fo^^^^ 
investigations jn the USA and Europe, -bui^^^ few i n . 

England. ; '.\/:- ' ■ ■ T-I'rf ; ' ' ■ ' 

Initially, Phares ah(fvJam^s.Jdever<>ped a^^^ scale, vv^th 

separate items for th^ displaiyfof internal: arid ejctemal attitudes.l'^^iBut 
later Rotter et aL evolved a sepes pf^for^^^^^ (yes or no) and 

eventually a tNventy-nine item^ijale, w employed. The ^ 

original scale was nj^t'sultable for child^^^^ the early 1960s. 

Crandall, Katkbvsky and; Prestkjh dp^fppe Intellectual Achieve-' 
ment Responsibility (IAR);scale vyhipjf rtieiisured self-responsibility in. 
achievement situations:^? ;The atiTibit resf>pnsibility'%as^ con- 

sidered a school-achieV^meht spw^ of mternality. This has 

jbeen much used but /with differM^^^^^^^ success.^* Larsen has 

i developed a scale for measuni& M in an unstructured play.ij 

situation using Peanut-st5:l/^:^^^ But l)robably the most 

successful scale for dhildrerf ^^a^-been that published by Nowicki and 
Strickland in 1973.^^ Thisiappe:^rs reliaWe and valid ^nd has now been 




used in a \ery large varlcty ftf confirming situations. There are ma| 
other. scales in this highly complex field' of attribution and soclJ? 
learning. Probably the most r<radi^ble iuid comprehensive views off''' 
area -especially as it relatcs to penionaHty - are those of Pharcs 
Lcfcourt/* These also include copies of the most well-known s^\i 
instructions on how to use them. A typical scale, designed foi^^ 
In England with children aged about 8-11 years is included at/ffi? 
this ;b6ok' (Appendix 13). Tliis is the Children's Attpibution ,of 
Resp1^|l!^ility and , Locus of Control Scale (CAR ALOC). It is an 
amalgartivpfMtpms refined from an Englishish nation cohort study ^ 
;carrica^uira 1980/5 • 

In majfb^^cviews of the topic carried out in 1972 and 1976, Lefcourt 
stressed that, as with many other pmon^h'ty variables, the use of 
Mocus of control as a single /7ra//c/(?rofbelKiv(our \Vas unwise, since it 
wds but pne element of a total behavioural prediction formula which , 
must.also include situational and immediate reinforcement factors/* 
But overall Rotter's hypothesised relationship between internal control 
and bphaviour has been well documented ovpr the past twenty years,- 
and many researchers have obtained data which are moderately 
supportive of such a positive relationship, though with some conflict of 
evidence as regards sex differences. Weiaer suggests that in general the /- 
^scales^have had much more success in prediction of behaviourrelated 
to action in the environment in ordtr to improve one's life, than in 
prediction of behaviour in controlled laboratory situations. In the fields 
of ethhic group, social action and /-£ contlol there have been many 
studies following that of Battle and Rotter^^ which suggest that blacks in 
the USA are especially external in locus of control, thoughsonrieauthors 
refjprta distijpctibn between /-f measures and 'system versus individual ' 
blame' ones'and say that these are independent factors/' Aronfreed's 
work, however, Would^!appe^T,Wsupport the hypothesis that high status 
within a social structure pr?)vides gre^J^r reinforcement for internal,,^ 
control. This was evidenced by His finding that middle-class chiHren , 
and boys in general showed significantly niore internality than worlcing- 
"class chiidren or girls in general/' \ 

ine of the most common of research findings in their field is that 




relatii 

tarianism. . . . ^ ...^ . - - . ^ 

human motivation and .behaviour and has come to/be accepted as 
signifying some Jmportant and'f^irly^${|tble dimen^ic/n of personality. 
But, as Lefcourt has said, the determmaftts(/amiliar antecedents) of ao 
internal and external control orientation remain laiWely unexplained, ; 
unless one is willing to extrapolgtetp a greater degree tljan the dataahd 
content of experiments would allow. 
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Jnlcriial control, then, represents the iittribiition of causality to 
'. internal forces, lixleftial control represents the attribution of causality 
' to forces outside of the self. Consistent Hvitli the work of Rotter is the 
notion that such attributions will themselves vary ffom time to time not 
oijly in respect of varied situations and circumstances, but alsojin terms 
of the'irulividual himself, Locus of control has thus been conceived asii 
variiible\)r personality at least as stable as other variables currently 
delineated in tests of anxiety, motivation, introversion, extroversion, 
and so on. The concept has what Phares calls 'intuitive appeal'. 
Moreover, it Pits into a stream of social learning and attribution theory 
which helps us to sec the world as people, really see it. As Eiser says, 'one 
must start by looking at the *May conceptions of personality** held by the 
pcrccivcr, rather than searching in the personality of the perceived for 
stable dispositions corresponding to every separate verbal tag attached 
to him*/" In the last section ofthischapter we shallsee what some of this 
may mean in terms of schooling. 

SOMIl IMPLICATIONS TOU SCHOOLING 

It appears to be widely accepted that confirmation of one*s value as an 
individual enhapccs feelings of self-esteem and confidence and that 
these feelings are critical to the learning process. As the Plowden Report 
put it: 'Confidence in the power to learn is vital.**' But, as Barth points 
out, the' argument can be a circular one,.for if a child is capable of 
making important choices affecting his own learnitig, he has a strong 
self-concept; if he has a strong se^f^-fconcept, he will be able to make 
responsible choices*." What, then, are some of the principal findings, 
relevant to schooling from research in those areas touched upon here . 
and at the beginning of this chapter? In summary form they are jjs| . 

follows: , ^ , , ir^^ 

(1) that a wealth research has clearly established some relatioi^l^ 
between low selWsteem and low schopl achievement; 

(2) that a considerable body of research also points to a relatiqnshi'tt^ 
''between high self^resteem/and high achievement; 

(3) that some researcS^J^ointS to a connection between low self-^|| 
and what one might term ;ex(^fi^^|^t);]- 

(4) that some research demon stratk^jllgni!^ 
positive self-esteem in childrenir^W^^^^fa^^^ 
calm, supportive and facilitaji^^^ 

(5) that some research sugge^i^tsMSt^fe^H^^ 
expressed by the teacher, can^j|lilf|^a^ 

le:arning; ' , # \ 

(6) that some research shows a relationship betweferi^negative pupil 
self-coneept and threatening or sarcastic teacher behaviour. 
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The »ix main poinU liMcd here repeatedly emerge In viirious forms from 
the research cited ut the end of thh chnptcr, (Without citing more thim a 
mere handful of more important writings. 1 have tried 'to .show tlic 
$trcngth of findings by the judicious use of words like 'clcnrly' or 
•some'.) Tliere are, liowcver, a number of subsidiary issues somewhat 
less gcucfalisablc, pcrliaps more contentious, and more clearly the result 
of one vyriter or of one or two pieces of research. For instance, docs low 
self-esteem block or hinder comnumicution?Jourard said one has to feel 
free enough to talk truthfully, if communication is to be really effective 
and that self-revelution is a symptom of n healthy pcrsoniJility/^ Put 
differently by Powell, 'I must be able to tell you who I am before I can act 
tridy, that is, in accordance with my true selP.'^ If one refers back to 
Skilbeck's comment quoted at the beginning of this book (in the 
Introduction), you will see that he held the curriculum to be essentially a 
communication system, Jourard and Powell (and several others, notably 
Carkhuff ^') regard an adequate self-concept as basic to relaxed and 
facilitative communication. Cautious, ritualised, nervous com- 
munication is, in short, unlikely to be the route for effective learning. 
Another subsidiary, but related, aspect is that concerning humiliation. 
Children clearly resent being exposed.'humiliated before other children, 
since their own self-esteem can be badly^ shaken in the process. They will 
go to considerable lengths to avoid such situations, playing docile, 
stupid, or attentive as the case may be,' The works of Holt" and of 
Nash" show just how aware children are of their evaluation in the eyes 
of others; and also that, ofteq, they will be able to rank; relative 
merits , of -other children as accurately as any teacher. Furthermore, 
having received the attribution of position, /personality', or 
character traits from a teacher, the child will very often strive to 
confirm or 'fit' that attribution so as not to dis\rirb ihe evaluation 
by others or sdf. 

Staines regarded the self as 'pro-active'. By this he meant that it has a 
cumulative or 'knock-on' effect, ^hclpii^g or hindering learning both in 
terms of the ordinary cognitive and effective involvement in school 
subjects, and in terms of further learning about theself.^* He suggested 
(rather. obviously) that the n^ost effective motives for leamine M%e 
those 'leading to enhancement of the self-image in some ^^^^1 
Purkey has said that schools often damage self-esteem; th%^^ 
sometimes enemies, 'dj^ributing failure and defeat to the very cfniWren 
wlfc^eedjo expericrt^ success the most'.^^ Certainly, there^rea^^Uh 
of studies reported ih Purkey, Yamamoto and Thomas'Which ffl\her 
dcpressingly suggest that the image 6f schools held by pupils becomes 
less positive with time and that; as the children grow older, schools 
communicate an increasing sense. 6f personal inadequacy to many of 
their pupils.*^^ Wragg has said'that approximately one in seven cTiildren 
leaves school at 16 years (in 1980) with a sense of failure and with social 
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ami aciulciuic skllln limdciiualc lo ihc needs of a lechnolo^icul socicly.*'' 
Black ill 19§4 Coiiiul thai rclardcti rcuilcrs iciulcil lo display nci;ulivc or 
low sclf-csiccui in coiiipliriHon wilh a finmp oC normal achieving 
cliiklrcn, and Uiwicncc has consistently maintained and dcnionslralcd 
that the Value oC coiinselling (directed towards improving the chiUI's 
scl^conccpt) is an important link in improviuH cluldrenN school 
pcrCormnncc.*^ Pritchard in Ins 'spccnlativc analysis' ( |97H), based on a 
smaiUscalc review, and primary-school case studies, concluded; •'Ilic 
cliild must be valued intrinsically, Corhiiuscir.and where this feature is a 
natural characteristic of the child's environment the rest seems to follow 
automatically . . , (if) scll'-cstcem isjiositivc, he achieves and, in the best 
scasc of the words, is prepared for life.'*' In a recent study of aggression 
in schools Olwcus found that the 'whipping boys (victims) stand but as 
generally more anxious, insecure and nervous than other boys'** and 
Paranjpc, using an Eriksonian case-study approach to idcutity, notes 
that to think oneself socially valued becomes an increasingly important 
feature of the adolescent personality *^ All the evidence points to the fact 
that self-regard (or sclf-cstccm) relates very clearly to the degree of 
regard by others, that rejection lowers self-esteem/* This is particularly 
so at adolescence, when 'significance' appears to be a dominant 
adolescent thertic in a variety of guises. The adolescent pcrcci\;^s that^ 
making some sort of significant contribution , in whatever avenue, frorh 
punk rock to sixth-form physics, is a vital factor in the process of self-/ 
definition. 'As the ability to make significant contributions increases, so 
also does self-esteem; conversely, when significaat contribution 
• declines, so also does self-esteem. '*'\ Thus, the evidence suggests that 
adolescent self-esteem is particularljSdipendent upon peer approval, 
companionship and the chances ta5 demonstrate some sort- of 
•worthwhileness\ The teacher cannot be ignored in this, either. Despite 
the less adult-oriented nature of post-pubcrtaldevelopment.theteaicher 
.is stiU;jkpowcrful Tcwardcr of self-esteem; and at all stages of child 
'dcveloilmcftt'thc teacher is a highly significant adult whose opinions can 
do so much for (or against) confidence in the child/* Denzin'has said, 
'Depending on where students stand with respect to the schooPs 
dominant moral Order, they will find their self-conceptions com-- 
plemented or derogated and sometimes both'.'^'The biggest thing that V 
schools do - all the time - and for those 15,000 hours of' school 
life, is to communicate social judgehient to children. Children are 
weighed, evaluated, compared, praised, ridiculed and ignored. Small*" 
wonder that one's self-esteem ' is bound to be a critical factor in 
education! It appears that children with confidence and with a 
reasonably high level of self-esteem are more likely to form good 
relationships with the teacher (especially if those teachers are part of the 
•behavioural component* by which self-esteem is measured),and a good 
teacher-pupil^ retationship tends towards a more secure learning 
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posiiion, an luloplion of icacbcr valuc« and pcrniKCiivcH in pan - ami 
hence more cliccllvc IcaniiiiK. 

All leads one io ask, us loiwrcucc didj* whellicr tMwg, Ihc sclf- 
eHlcem or pupils would have a Higiiificnnl efrecl on (heir sichool 
ttchicvcme^t. WluU evidence Ihcre is suHB^^iiH ih»i thi?i would indeed be 
Ho, though by ilselfil is no substitute for effective teaching.^' Uiwrcucc 
says that though coiuiselliug is not likely to helpchikhcn who lack basic 
skills, or who suffer from specific physiological tlefccts, it docs seem 
likely that nmny of the causes of low attainment may be associated with 
low sclf-cstecm. If counselling can improve the siclf-conccpt, then 
Improvement in general school work is likely to result. Canfield and 
Wells have emphasised the value of a classroom atmosphere which 
enhances the self-concept, saying that such an environment must be free 
from suspicion, hostility and anxiety. 'Ilicy provide exercises designed 
for teachers in order to help them improve the classroom atmosphere 
and to enhance children's self-concepts." More recently Hemming 
writing on the search for self in education said, 'ensure the growth of 
confidence and sclf-vahic in every child'.^^ And Wilson says that a sense 
of personal power and autonomy leads to effectiveness in the classroom, 
and that this is clcarly«^issociatcd with self-esteem." There seems 
therefore no goml reason to disregard the messages of Yamamoto and 
many others, that the overriding task of a teacher is to see that respect 
iof and acceptance of the self by each child is o nc of the main avenues to 
a loving and worthwhile life.^* ' 

Maslow said, 'Satisfaction of the self-esteem needs, leads to feelings 
of self-confidence, worth, strength, c^ability, and adequacy, of being 
useful and necessary in the world'." As we have seen earlier, 
Coopersmith (and many others) regard self-esteem as functionally 
dependent upon the appraisal of others, the external dimension, and 
upon subjective assessment and experience. But it has been said that, 
during adolescence, possibly more than at any other time in life, the 
external dimension seems of pritical importance. It may be that this is a 
relatively recent dcyclopiitj:%|^^ society, for 'Bronfcnbrcnncr 

'^dndicatcd^'that a spcdal form ofag£scgrci^ation is developing in which 

Jjfc '*^markedly stratify and scparait^- parents^ from adolescents and 
children such that a companionship 'vacuum' arises which is then filled 
by the peer group.".Onc of the strange facets of our present society is the 
way that we have so often excluded young people from an active 'stake' 
in the means of productionj[md regeneration. It maybe inevitable, given 
the nature of "^technological society, of the lengthy processes of 

r>JnstitutiQnalisccl educ^ation, but it cannot be denied that in past ages 
iadults and young people >vw/r^rf together. I think Mitchell is probably 

; correct when he says that the problems of youth do not lie simply in lack 
oP'sccurity or profound maladjustment; rather they lie in this exclusion 
from productivity, involvement in the real wdrk cif society." And even 
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iW Hc\\oi}\ iiddlcn'cnU %cc ctmlUfiioiK Scluuih npjmrcnlly !jiul)!iciihc lo the 
IVottfstiuU lilhic. Hill much thai the uUolpscriU docn h icco^whai rti 
rituulifitic tliuc-niling. It (loc^* not coni|>ctc with pccrnroup inciMiicsior 
the enticements of the iimfiH-iiieilia. I\xMi if it did, mnny adolescents 
realise that not Didy do they have no nscrul place in w:lu)ol!*,ihcy (nu»y 
well) have ntuisefnl place in society at larye. Under snchciicnnistances, 
educationistH and pHychologislH may prattle «lu)ut sell'-e?iteem and 
personality growth with no ellect. The society is structured to eHCludc, 
adoleiceulH and to increase their chancen of coidlict aiul confusion, 
rather than reduce them. 

l-ilucationists seeking the implication of research on locus of control 
would be likely 10 note first two important aspects: the relationship 
between n»easnrcs of intcrnalily and school achievement, and the 
relationship between measSircs of inlernality and social class. On close 
examination they would sec that the finding's in these respects arc 
somewhat ambiguous. In the first case there does 5eem some consistency 
in fuuiings which relate boys' achicvcn»eat to measures of loc»is*<)f 
control, hilhccasc of girls such findings arc less clear, particularly after 
puberty. This might lead one to ask whether the sexes receive different 
feedback froni the culture in such a way as to make the association 
between locus of control measures and those of achievement entirely 
hapha/^ud in the case of girls. Yet one might assert that, if anything, girls 
receive a more .positive and certainly more uniform feedback in the 
primary stages of education than do boys. Such a view would findsonie 
substantiation in the work of Crandall"*'- and, more recently, in that of 
Brandis and Ikrnsicin. The latter say that *thc infant school 
environment favours girls . . . [and] the sex of the child in the middle 
class area is as important as measured ability in its effect upon the 
overall teachers' rating'." All the evidence points to schoolgirls' 
achievement being more related to a desire for approval and affection 
,than is boys' achievement." This is not to suggest that locus of control is 
simply a measure of achievement motivation, but it is a construct 
associating beliefs with cognitions of the consequences of one's own past 
behaviour and may, thus, be expected to play a considerable part in 
achievement motivation. Of course, the goal of early achievement may 
be somewhat differently defined for each sex/and it is a fundamental 
tenet of social learning theory that behaviours become functionally 
associated with various goal definitions through the processes of 
learning and socialisation. From his review of this field. Lesser" 
suggested that girls do tend to seek affiliative outcomes more than boys. 
In primary-school situations suph affiliative outcomes are usually possible 
at arty level of performance. But girls appear to sec high achievement as less 
appropriate ^during adolescence and early adulthood. It may be that 
security in the goals of closeness to teacher and/or friends is for girls of 
mor^^'pyerriding importance than immediate success or apparent 
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ncftdcmlc coiuiKlciicc. In if inch in{Uci:iH%c,\\\c\\(c^tot'aaulmlc 
fttilurc i>ca>mc» consiiicrubly lessened tiiul il» con^icqucuceii only 
important if lulimurbs the tenor of thoatc uf filiiitivo »triving» or of social 
At m\m tiniCi howt vtr, it would nccni logicitlly consistent to 
ftec ulfilidtion to sonic extent deliniiting the urea pf intcrntd control and 
permitting greater attention to external houice^ of direction. If thi^ wcic 
theca»c,onc ndght expect girU to show greater externality on nieusure^i 
of locus of control than boys. But findings have not been uniform here, 
cither. There is n suggeiition tliat girls arc ftoniewhat less emotionally 
independent than boys and that parcnt!« might not stress the need for 
school achievement in girls in (|uitc the same way. llic meagre research 
on pre-school girls ilocs, accortling to I-csxer, point to a similar 
conclusion: that girls arc socialised towards greater dependency in u 
context of lesi concern for or emphasis upon school acliicvemcnt. 
Within the elementary/primary-school context there is ample evidence 
to suggest that the differentiation of sex roles is stereotyped hi its 
presentation/* that both in Kngland and the USA one may sec reading 
printers portraying adventurous and striving roles for boys and 
domestic, nurturunt and more obviouslyaffiliative roles for girls. Itnmy 
be unwise to overestimate the importance of all this, especially in 
relation to the dominant patterns of behaviour already learned in the 
home, but analysis of sex-role stereotyping would seem to leave somo 
considerable room for justifiable female disquiet. 
, Mead argued that, in American society, success for the female 
depended upon affdiative goals rather than competence in career, and 
she has shown that one might reasonably view the socialisation of each 
sex as very differently oriented voyages of enculturation. Even within 
the same culture sex-role learning entails fundamental diflerences in 
perspective.'^ Hoffman, in her review of research findings in child 
development in respect of female achievement motives, said that 
affective relationships were of paramount importance in females and 
that 'much of their achievement behaviour is motivated by a desire to 
please'." She cit?$,a number of school studies, including that of 
Qrandall, to support the viewpoint that boys* achievement motivation 
(measured by 4v?riety of different means) is|g^ftiyclx,j^clj(tc(tto^ctual 
school achievement, whereas among girls there appears little or no 
relationship. Such a perspective fits that of Sears,'^ who found that 
among girls affiliative mptives - not achievement motives - were related 
to. sehpol achievement. Hoffman's thesis is that generally the girl 
receives inadequate parental encouragement in her early strivings for 
independence and that there is some delay in the separation of the self 
from the mother because, being of the same sex, mother and child 
identify with each other in terms of sex-role expectations. Such a 
viewpoint is by no means new. Rutler has reviewed much of the . 
substantive work on sex-role differentiation, all of which po^jits .to 





siniiliir coiiclinUHU ubtiiil Htf acvdopincnt ol hrva>llciriucs in aril- 

».nc linViiiB u laryc mnubcr ol viuii.blr-. l.l u W*.y whUb sr^nicd 
lon^iMcil Willi empirical nndi.iES, Slif nolr.l aUo tinil loniuil cUu iidoii 
iiscll iciitU t.) rcwnr.l uiiili)! miiy «n.l ibiii gitl^ iri>'''-«l «»' ' lt'»«^f i b^er to 
thf mciiii or intcllci inal pcilonuaiurr tbuii boys, 
• Di.ri.iK ibc biM (Iccii.lc or m) iiiuny IctniiK^H li.ivr liiincil their 
uticntion to ilic nunlch ol bcbiivi.iur ollcml ..itbiMrcn n books. Onto 
the I. (KM) books read. ibc.Kioup found onlv whidi tbcy kit ol cfcd 
the readers a positive iuiagc of wonianS "phvsiciil, cinoiionul iiiid 
intellectual potential"." Ilie feminist viewpoint was perhaps most 
forcefully liiBliliBbtcd in Ib.incrS n..vv-clasMC study of in.ivcisiiy 
students in the DSA. She slated that her snidics kd her to believe that 
youiiK women equated iiiicllfcijial achievement with some subtle loss of 
femininity, and her oriBinal thesis illustrated a problem which has since 
been consistently examined by many sociolotiists. That the socialisation 
of the sexes is sometimes so stereotyped as to discoiirase stroriR 
motivation to intellectuiil achievement on the part of girls is now a 
familiar enough. theme in the literature. Hut Acker hns pointed out. 

Levine iind Crumriiie have questioned whether n motive to avoidsuc- 
cess even exists, and have criticised Horner's mctticKlology. Their more 
careful experiment on u larger sample failed to substantiate the thesis 
Other replications of Horner's work have liad conflicting resujts.^ 

A further implication which must be considered in the '■•oP>"^"f "ex 
differences is that of the stalTing of elementary schools in the USA and 
primary schools in England. It is still true that most teachers in these 
schools are women (about 80 per cent of the teaching force, as opposed 
to principals, in the USA; and about 70 per cent including head teachers, 
in the UK) Such a situation would clearly make for similarity in modes 
of sociahsation between the home, where mother is st'll 
responsible for early role-learning." and the primary school. (Though, 
as has been said earlier, this is clearly complicated by the differing 
subcultura I value systems.) , " , •, ji,.,.„f 

In a relatively recent English study of locus of control ^irls and boys qf 
primao-school age did not show marked differences m their scores on 
'^ \h;it measure. But only in the case of boys were the locus bf control 
expectations clearly associated with achievement." Lesser, reviewipg 
the findings on achievement motivation in women generally, is able to 
indicate a 'fragmentary' yet reasonably consistent picture forgirls from 
rTre-school to secondary-school. Though he warns that one should not 
ihink of achievement motivation as some simple unitary vanab le, he 
Roes on to emphasise that strong achievement motivation in girls does 
appear to have broadly similar socialisation antecedents throughout the 
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t)iiikgi(»iiiui ol itiUlri ihun Usuul tliiM icaiiny vt»n<^lMsiiMU urir. 
Ui*H» white tiairt dfc iiduc, ihnc^ itMrtlii ihtiii^iliirirf llial^^g^ 
Billing ttcliicvnnrnl motivation Imvc »tntH>>i)lf^< i^'umially 

iiruciurcil (and po^^iihiy.^ ^uthorittsriiin) thirty MKi^li^utiou, (tmi 
(lil(ciciKc» tiitiwrrn ucliirvciiK'nl riuMnittitxi in inni aiul Uiunrn tiic 
ioiuchow cimiai tf lis^il in hoti;il miIc Icainlng mu\ lluu llirir U obvioiu 
coullui Ixriwctn (MCMuncd Icinak jjtuiU (iiul imdlccliiul athicvciDcnt 

Vcr^ i^ywy «nulic* lotu^ o| itMiirol atul mhicvfrnrm rcpoM on 
tt|>jnifi^nt iiiMkialion between SI S (oi nkial cla^s) atu! locu* ot conirol. 
Ii i% \au\ \\vM iniilillc cla'iicliiUlKn :>ccni ^o be nhk \o nmkc ihc nioM of 
gorti tlelihitiiMi iintl li? Ik- abk 10 tuntlion iciutintthly well, hut ilmt 
lowcf 'or 'wDiklnn ^Lni* thiklien 4ie ollen unable to >cc \\\c \)o\t\l of 
long-lctni goal ileluuiiijn and ihc po"i\il)iliiy of luluic rcwuiih.** Neilher 
Craiulrtll (n» l%5). nor Ciununajic (in 1974). Yound any Vclalionihip 
between SI'S and lot i)( conirol, however, Crandiill and her colleague?! 
explained lhi\ in \cxim ol ihe >|>CLiliciiy of her measure (inlelleciual 
aciiievcmenl re%ponMbilily. lAU) and nuuniained that any school 
atlempling lo do a good job wouUI cnCi)urage *inlernar aitilMdei 
regardlcst of \ocial-clii:iv:(actor%/^ In ihc light of commenis by Harili 
and by lloydcH on the Aoit of a•i^ump^i*)n?!i underlying nuich eaily- 
cliihlbood education, such an inicrpretali<»n would seem plausiblr.*- 
Hut there aie puzzling aiiomalies. If mo>t studies report a ci>nnection 
between externality and li>w M»cial'Class origin, and if teachers do 
encourage iiulependencc, self-control and scllMnitiat'ion (often chimed 
in primary schools, especially), then one miglit expect to sec a very 
strong relationship between measures of locus of control and 
achicvemen t. Indeed, if sucli sclumis dt) put a premium on independence 
and dimensions of internality. t lien possibly such schools would be more 
likely to penalise children from low social-class origins tijan would have 
been the case in more formal classroimis in the past. Furtliermore, one 
might expect some considerable alienation from school on the pjtrl of 
externally oriented boys, who could not. presumably, rely upon 
affiliative compensations^ as might externally oriented girls. In this 
respect it is signjllcani that, in sonic work reported, low-achieving boys 
arc signifiJfintly more external in their orientation.'^ This fits rather 
nicely with Braiidis^sand Ikrnstcin's findingli thai girls from lowsocial- 
class origins were likely to attiact significantly higher teacher ratings 
than were boys of similar status.^* 

This last point is likcfy to be of considerable concern to teachers, 
particularly if taken in cpnjunction with tlie^earlicr comment on sex 
differences in the relationship between locus of control and 
acliievement. Any mavcmcnt throughout education towards more 
*open* system of classrpom organisation, while not malerially affecting 
girls* performance before puberty, might .critically affect the 



tiighU spciiiUlUf aiiil itiric v%oulil hi aiiV c\f Mt iimiiV ^'t^^i varuhlrs 
l*i W K lUi^uiriri! 11 ul U h hi liHc the i iMimiciil5t»l (hnul, hiilillc iiitil 
hio|»tiV iM) triutiri cllrilhrtiri^" aiut 1( u 3ol)r<hlfc» ttinUtjlH, 
pronnij*hly nn wnr wuuhl wnh (»> ^ciicial aii<rptaiKc; i»I ah 

I il may t)r Uiiw !o trhtiuliic. atiiioiptinc i>l ttic iihntcfti 

luhuiiJ y ai tiool in I;r»i;^^hi! nuiM ollcn he ilrai libci! n'»*tillrcti\r*, rtiul «a4 
«ihti may Well lavoiif ihc iiUMr ituin ihr Imys. I hnr t>a» l»ccu litilr 
K^rauli hUo itil^ Ul IhkUii*!. though TDlUck. (hf l*)f>H) rc|n»Hrit the 
irsnll* ol i<f iiiull wiwxy \\\ lUr US A wliu li an^n^'^^rtJ ttachni hi Oic 
clcincJUiUy |5iailc\ |ifrlrnc<l wi>t khig with ^\iU, aiu! rtmi cirrrtiUy UScjc 
hA4 hcni 4 i>r wOik in !hc i^SA sliowniH guU to t^c lUoic \i>- 

opcralivc*. McfcfciH*. eic.^*"'*'I ticrc 11 mmiic cvhlciuc \n I iinbiul ItJ shiJW 
thai i^hK .11c srcn nu»ic iiUciiu^r »tu! mkmc tipri4li>c Umm iH^y-i^ 
anil lUiiki rcpoilc^l, noi ixilupi MirpfmnKly. tli-H icacticr-* oicfcf 
chililrcii who nrc ci> i»pcialivc anil thcfcdwc Cinicr l** iraslv^^'rflh 
findinK^ Ictul itKh^lh lo llic view lliiU. al Ica^t (hiim^liuUt ifiotjHy 
Matici ol cOikaiii>n. ^^'^1^ /v^.^^v** « '^^"^ libviDiuly *irooj5 

acliicvcnicni nu»l(valu»n) itic piclcitcil pupiU. Itii^ i^oo nol easily 
u|iurc with ihc rc^.cn'l rr^r>mh imI pnnury chn^rDonn hi)\^c>cr. in 
whicli teacher* %ccnicil 10 Mcvoic rnui^hly the Mxn\t pn^portuin'* of 
;UlciUh>n lo K)lti Ncxci."*' ' - 

In any ilincti'JMon ajntcrncil wilh a%p<rcm i)f socialnation amJ formal 
cilucaiion. il 11 imjV>ruini 10 apprccinjc ihai one \s dealing wi!h a 
changinR ^luJ dynamic siiuaiioii. While it may he tfuc that the home 
play* a large and very inip<:)rtant part in the procci-* of socialisaiion. 
it \s cnu;^lly. clear that the in^cfnall^atlon of attitihlfs and valuer i% 
niit static, but i^ an ongt>in^: ptocen^ ^hrouKlunit :»choolini?, Ihc 
!H)iircci of icarniog abi>iit one\elf ami the ha%e% of the beliefs one 
bold^ (in tcrm% of internal/external contn*! of reinforcement) arc the 
con-iequenccs of feedback from the environment anil of the 
reinforcement valuer' of specific situations. This feedback is itself a 
highly important priKes:> .in cduciUion. dependent upon many 
complex conditions: it may well, of course, change from situation to 
situation and from teacher lo teacher. Trirnary education, because of 
its very nature, with its emphasis on alfectivity wouM, one might 
confidently cxpe^rt. result in more i^^imejlI^Uc and more i(;i}Imai| 
feedback than would secondary schooling. 

The psycholoi^ical theory underlying concepts of internal/external 
control should be considered not only us an ul ft^hoot of social Icarniiiif 
theory, but also as an interactional theory, which may offer sckIuI 
scientists a useful* perspective for investigating and monitoring 
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important clungci^ in the individual at he adopts hiscognitivc structures 
and beliefs to changing situations. Most studies o( intellectual 
achievement point to the significance of teachers* values and judgements 
in the whole process as well as the child's. The values of the teachers as 
well as those of parents must, therefore, be seen as significant elements 
in the cumulative cognitions of children. The prubtem. when 
considering school achievement, lies in the enmeshing of psychological 
and sociological components in such a way that the valueorientationsof 
the cultural components cannot easily be disentangled from the internal 
mechanisms which are operating. Moreover, the influence of cultural 
factors upon individuals is not necessarily direct or clearly observable 
and the indirect and accidental factors within the individual's life history 
also affect the feedback situations. 

It would seem safe to say that locus of control is quite clearly related 
to the self-concept of the individual. However, there are dangers in 
seeing locus of control as a generalised Mralt* functioning across all 
situations. An individual may not only vary in his perceptions oflocusof 
control from one time to another, but may encounter varieties of 
situations in which cumulative cognitions associated with those 
situations are markedly different. Certainly* one should not necessarily 
assume the causal direction of any relationship between intemality and 
schoo! achievement. Most studies have been correlational in nature and 
an alternative view that successful school performance causes hi^ 
internal attributions is at least as tenable as the general assumption that 
the causal direction is internality*high achievement. It seems very likely 
that there are clear, but complex, associations between intemality and 
certain measures of independence, aspiration and achievement;'^' it 
seems equally likely that, in line with social learning theory generally, 
the construct relies upon expectationsfollowing certain behaviours. The 
interactive elements in such a theory are quite explicit and the grouping 
of constructs like dominance, independence and need for affection 
depend considerably upon the situation and the set of empirically 
determined antecedents involved. As such, locus of control should be 
regarded as relatively specific, and measures obtained in one 
circumstance not automatically assumed to predict behaviour in 
another. After a series of unfortunateevents, the individual's externality 
may increase. After a scries of fortunate events, though dependent on 
perceived contingency, it may decrease. In all. evidence on locus of 
control is fairly clear: 

(1) There is a positive relationship between high intemality and 
high self-esteem. 

(2) High correlations are reported between intemality and achieve- 
ment, and some researchers (most notably Nowicki and his 
associates'^') claim that the relationship between internal locus of 
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control amJ achicvtrmtni i» Mfoopcr for boy% ihar\ for fif1».S»jxck 
and Wciu in a ftixM rtvicw of the field wggt»« that web findmp 
may be an arwfact of Ihc icalc* employwl."* Nc%xrthclm. Xhe 
implications in respect of scs-rolc karning are intefe»tin|U and 
clo«r itudy and interpretation of the findingi In general par- 
ticularly prctiinp. cipecially in the lifht of changinf belief* on 
clamoom organisation. 
(J) Mea*urc» of intclli|<n<e do not seem ckarly reUtctl to wcu* <^ 
control meaturcs. but there are probIcm». particuUtly with 
wording of te<l$. the of logical facility required and the 
reading IcveU of xh< tciti employed. 

(4) Ansiety icem* clearly aiiociatcd w«th cMcrmhty. 

(5) llifih a»piration$ *c«m clearly awcKiated with intetrwiUy and low 
ajpirations with entcrtwlity. _ 

(6) Perception of even generalised locut of control does ilielf »eem a 
jignificant predictor of academic achie\<ment. 

The general concltt»ion must be that, without adequate feelings of 
control and belief in himwif. the intelligent child may be no match for 
the lei.» intelligent who docs po«e$t Juch belief*. The concept of goaJ, 
too. become* al*. imponant. What girh coratrue ai desirable may. tn the 
initial itagcf of education, help them to »ucce«d as well aj and onen 
better than boys. Hot a* imtilutionaliKd education progreije* and 
social learning aceutrmlates. other factors begin to militate against girU 
such tHat locus of control may be an inapproprtatc measure to employ 
when exploring dimensions of personal dynamics and of achicwment- 
relatc'l bsliefs. However, children with different locus of control s<or« 
do appear to differ in ielf-esteem and in the ability to organise and 
control their own work-jchedulc*. Locusof control tells one something 
of the person's perceptions of his ability to affect hi* environment and 
gain power over it. There arc undoubtedly important sex. age. class and 
ethnic differences to disentangle, but as a featurr in school P<»fo""ancc 
locus of control should not be oscrlooked by teachers."* The 
perceptions that a human being has flfhimiclf or herself are cnictal 
factors in all learning, and the education of children is hard work. But. 
as Yamamoto savs. 'Much of this work conecms itself with the 
knowledgeable and systematic planning of conditioni and behaviours 
which willlcadlhcchlldtodcvclophis potential fully'.'* Putdiffcrently: 

'evidence suggests that it is possible ... to modi'y maladaptive 
attributions which may. in turn, subsequently affect achievement 
behaviour and impros-e academic achievtmcnt. This task rests, to a large 
extent, on teacher* who can often substantially Inlluence the 
attributional patterns of their pupils.'"' 
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1 I !L%f lif*«a '«s*rf«-,|^t^* }r,, (ik^i *4 ^^4^ ^j^^ IE? ^ 

4 Ast^^^i, c* u , rvi<*^#« t^ffii im nii^^4^.tf v*>*i M^. P4i^«M4t 4 
III, >XyUg, H i\. v^f'CWrrfr 4 -^if^^i^i .^f i\ffim.€^i iifUHi^tt^ 

Vj?^»wh*>» K , l\r ikoti A* I /*^ff iSicw VWi: It^^^sf'J'O*! M«fl}m, 

llftif»j|^«^/ VA<.w.*»r/r<i^*«,i«^ tS^« A \Vih%|h>rt/N?M 

1.^ INirlo.Mj^ ui , ^ I*. 

iMmujutf, ta t>nj<f^ l*fm=. I**?)!, p 

1^ tH^HH^^. I It , \f / .^wi^^rff^ « Wi?Hl»*H Nl t l^»«»» 
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14 tt= -?r if^fli.^i^f^ rw.a^ ^ 

\mi llv^. K'^-fem 4 

U A| iM U*i t*^* < A*?!-***^* **Hr ^ ^^^>«^^*^4 #f^:#nfi 

mt^rtt* iH»i4^r»^* ^^ujUjif^^l C^-^y ftfUf&^f^**. 



19 (J 



tif^,t''i^M^.'t(^ri(^ f^^w.i-* ft-^ j-v'^wrt.'!^''. $*mHkiJI t*f Va'*^^ f»»Vf<?^ I 

f I Cf'W^jl A,#ji«r3F*r» fit^;^^*^ f*i» |M5«fnew>*.-. I Or^^H m*^f^»^ ti^^'-iv, Vdi 

fj 11%^ '*%<j)* *\^e<>lsS?»*^^ l#^jMW!^♦»;l^»^4i I |>ifi»«if>Pw#> 

ft c***JMfj H Ra ■.^» l^^^mt |fi^9NM»v, " W^^>p*m^ Dri^^-pffc 

pifif^«# fVfi«rii, 11*^^ 

$1 tUt*^'^ m-^d^m^ 4 Ih^tai^tfSi it'll 

9mt ^f*^m^ ** x^jr^A^tTf Is^flHASn^ 4 J^** ••^iWL 

X>w«^la^|i iHriiji^i^ijf^ «Tit4k*>\ ^jf ^rt^, IK 1 

<if?Ji jffs "iiv-f 1^ «rts^ l#¥**ifttir, t.K, imffm^if*4 Mji^umi^ Ti^4^ t^htm^Ht^ 

^^^^ i rV W>wi^.W<Jr|^^ Y?<?*l If III %t*. i>]M ?i «-iimr* ^^rfrf^ 

ll##*4^ i-f^i jv 111, A% 

^1 ^^Itl^^ 1^ fll# i^M^V.^'HM |\|j!^^^ 11^4 li W«^h\u1%^, 

^1 liihi^n«Hf » l#?l. 

^l^jM^t^k^ **M l^*»4m ^fHte**, ?^ pwi 111 If lilt, 1^ 
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IhIi^* iiVf'* M r^^> r^^* *^ ^ ri,^>*4rt4.<i4i?^iwi*^j^ ■ 

?*# U^iitil, $ hf*f Mj^k't^tf^ tH'S^^m jil^Ffc^*: 4 m.^^*^^ 

'^\^^^^v- ^i^^^^^:^^ ^ .4.i#i^iN^>i 

|^7;,|,'^.^^,\av« iff,-, pft.' isi^'^i^s^ x>*^* 

^^^^^^^^ii .H*i»*v<.m^M » 

Hilt t -V,-* «^j4-^5»*HKi^ ,1M4^^VS<,*^- *^ f^:*^^ i^A'e^ J^fc i 



IBB 



^ l^'if^ttv, iiivit*0(t»<tn, fi^MiffrM^ ^'.^t^' fpft.ff^»i^ jf(H>fff^-f ^ 

i*»^mi5*,> I ii^iv; f^^^ t^vs-^.*^, ^^t^r^k pnm -^^^^ ?*f«\ 

1*0 ^vW^f Kls^rtW*.^ *^»>ttf*^ -* *^t*V. ^^^\ 

^^^^^"a l^m^wi'wwrA 4\t*»^*»^'twA.. 4f?iK^'-t*%'i mff**%^ 
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:H».c^ ,t?^^s^*>t'V>ti^ -iM»r:^t>^^b'iV)tp f^^t?m>A^^ <i,t.*-tii^i^»??'. ^¥ 
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% flt^ riti^ -TfltV-ti ■•9. ^ =t»tVti- rtt' M*^ '-i'^ ? ^ 

J v?if.>^ Hiifrt Wtvh^. >t*|> fWf^* ^•>*t<R 't^^ r ^ 

milTj#^H?«1if«^V> O O O 

»<.\VHi^-iJr"'i^# @ © Q 

i*^ ^fll»»«^ ^>i»)«« vniti|iA»li HA- O O O 

^•H**^ ' S O Q 



.^^,v.>^M'^«^MU^' O O 0 

#ifefWMtf itteH^i ^^vr»^> •>^t^ ?^i^H(r«^' Q Q Q 

-4^m^.>t€?ik^>^t»iO^^' Q O O 

lif«f*«^iH^*' O Q © 

4? *^,!>^ «r*J« ^%^r* *'%^>n*i ♦ffiH*^^*^ ^fn<»i4^* 

i5^^»fef^>ti't.tmiH^' Q O © 

f*y¥i^ O 3 O 



t03 



ji^s life H*' ^Mf^" * 

{.•^^it??*-"^^ O 0 O 




Appmlix O IM wty Offiml Ruks of the Seho^ts 
in //,^ USSR 



4 f i) dffwt Khoo! s^iih all ihe ne^c^i^ary l^^ibcHikii and vi^ruing 

5 Til ,:om< u* %<}hh)1 €l<afi, well grcH)i)Kd »ml i»<4ily dft*»^4, 

6 To U<p hU pl4c« i» ih< cU>^ftE>om ck^n »nd lidy. 

7 To frnicr iHr Ui^nxnn I4kt hU pl^c immciliaicly afk f ih< M\ 
itng*. 10 f nicf and k^»vc ihc cl^nrpom duriog ihc Icnioo only wtilh 

K To lit uprifehi durinje ihc ki^iian, noi leaning an hii clbown #nd noi 
^touching; to lutcn isticnuvcl> U> tht (c^dHTr*! ^Mpl^n^tb^^ 
oihcf pupiU* 4niwcr>; mdi not lo i^Ik or let hi* aiunUon iiray lo 
uihcf thing*. 

9 To u%c nhcn the teacher or the director enter* or kavti the room. 
H) To it4nd M attention ^^hcn »n*wtring the teacher; to lit dov^ti only 

With the tcAcher'* permmioo; to rai*e hii hstnd if he wi^ii to 

^ni^v^cr or st^k ^ i)ue>tion» 
tt To take accur^ite i^olei in his Alignment book of homcwiork 

Kheduted for the M%\ letion, and to ihow thete note^ lo his 

parents: to do ail the homework unaided. 

12 To be re»pectful lo the school director and teachers: when meeting 
them, to greet them lAith a pohte bow; boy» should alio raise their 
hatu, 

13 To he polne to hi% Men, to behave modestly and respectfully in 
iichool. on the Mreet and in public places. 

14 Not to mc coar^ cxpren^sions, not to $mokc» not to gamble for 
money or for any other objecti. 

1 5 To protect school property; to be careful of his personal things and 
the belongings of his comrades. 

16 To be atteniivr and considerate of old people* small children* the 
weak and sick; to givx them a seat on the trolley or make way for 
them on the street, being helpful lo them in every way. 



sho?^ ««^<*l ^t^** 1^^^ 
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mmm,l- W- Ml 

P life 
Aw*w*. ft- IM 

J 111, 1*} 

l!**liM*, |ii 

flMlw, T- ^% 
l?l 

fl*lfw*,R III. M» 
P*in , H i*fe 

iMknt. 0. 

IhKitt, *t-. l*f 

9mm^ Q 9) 
»«k*J> E III 

p««N»«ft, ft I*, ii A m \% 
iij. im M^ft, m, m. m 

tii^ik,^ M *a, m 

»*<4. f. IM 
W ^ Jl 

fa IJ* f 

»»»4ttu o I*J 

irMMU.T. II) 

W= N». I». If J 
•rttR, O. O IM 

J. til 

%t«*Sm\n**iu. U. IITf. IM. IM, 

l«OC ill. IM iff 
ir«f)»y,l ^),M.II«, i^ 



HI, 1^ 

ti*M**. r- f.. II*- 

CiAmw. I. l»f 

It- li, I*? 
C?*«« , N f I 

^%Mm, 4* ii«, m^m iiif 

Cr!»«#«l« A !*# 
Ci^kmrn^ I. i"- il^ 

CA«li<4 K.V l@l 

C*wfj*%«^K I*'. |?M, l?#, Irt 

C**i«»u M: A. m 

p. I?l 
t"»-«4#tt. V. C, »f4 If I 

tifWn, t. IJJ 
Clt»|^l, I? 
Cl^iHIfiMF, J. If} 

r n m 

{Hr«4«. C IW. ?4 in. I>« 

(Htm. t II? 

i>tmHK. ?t K 3?, m. Ill 

J **. 12* 
O^t^ A II? 

l>«#Ui,JI ft I JA, 14* 
f>f«f«ii. It W-i 
Ihmin. ill. 114 

£«fk, J, 30 
C4!^aa,S. J. Ii(-f 
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ti^^ f fr^ 'f^.^^ 

|> ^ III 

1^ ^ r ?l 
f^i^» m 

^mm^^ ft, o II 
1^ 

ft tJ%> 1^1 
J ^% |il 

Ml 

e^«%i^ L 1^! 
r i<fc^ 

(^iimif>^ I, I** 

H4^a:$. |f,i*^^.t,J« 

H^iil^t^irm. D I?* 
Hw^*^ W. Ifeft 

r, 141^ M^* 
Mti9^^^ J III, m 

Hfi»«i« M 1^ 



}^ijt4,., if! 

Ml 

M^w^ 
iM***^C. % I?? 

1 4¥'i^ H Ul* IM 
iji^xstui^ A. It? 

iridic It. iw 
tj4^ i. ^1 

tMi^L^fl 

i l^ i^ 6 f I 
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III : 1%. ««|. -sfl 
iii ^ k\ ^ 'jt ii, >.'>.. 

>^l^, ^ Ji*,, 'Ji-vK 
|*#ff^tfil«v, f.. IM HA 

PN^. 11 r- ?-i 

t^mt. i iX J*^ 



il ^i,^; ^4 ii^, l^.i 

■:N4^VMtli. 11 ?3i -W'^. ♦! 

^.iSm*(i«.^ ^' if f % 
1^. I W 

Ui-'^fi^, %k t\ Hi, M^-. it^.^ 1^ 

a.-*^**, f ill 
r 

^^i, tl. J 

"iw¥iM^»*%f., r.. t Ma ^4 1^? 
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j) «^ M '^r^ 
liJjS. ^ViJ 



M M*.. s-t>,, sfA^ 
4 ^(♦^^ i^^J^ 



2Ji 



H-ri^ ri^^, »;>^<n '*»^^ ^■ 

-^^♦K-H-*^tt-« >*i ^ +r *^j4\,H-^U 
ftJt«P!:.M-^ K5ff. «}>ttj w'iK/ "N''*^ 

-0*}hMip:-%»»i'tTm^i»»fi f<t^ *«tl>, ^•'j' 

If^?^ i^Hir, -ri^n? 
*f»-|^i^lH^nv 1^. 'V-**^ 

^ e^i) 11^. 3^0, 



^if*> 4^t; ^f^', 1'^ fti^ix i\i*f ii% 

fi^H*. i5!i>) ?i. iNi riVi^ HSK, i^'f* 
4lt^M»w*>-^ >% i^^^ 
^Mi^Uii^V'tH. tih. V^i vn iC«: », 

f'*^ Til" nM.r^ Vi'i •i-nV'^-^ 'Mmr»«>'r ^'''f.. 
nv;if( K-,|, ^'iiMi '"'iV'^i^ut JUni^, 

^'H; i*.v, ftvi^; iff, ♦.'j^^ 

aK.Vtfi* f ^ :.H«>Mif4i ^•^-l>io 
« Ik*. ^.^^ »>4 r'is 

•■^H'tttVfiK?}^ .<^H^^^ 

WflK«l*4rtft #«.^ift^v>^tw|t« ijK>kf|{4«>tii^f()Hl«^ 
^tr^*«tt,*Jt«i4*.»^ Ig^. ftil#V ilMi. iifi. 
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t.H4*i^mi+ii V'l . '•••n /^^r ^'^ 

4*^».>,U»^^>'»K«^^»> "-i^f* VJ. •^'•.Ji 'Jtn 

Mp"; r,;^ ,r7ll 

^iKi^«-'>> it*-?' 
.ffff«H4^<*»f4M'^ f'i *v 

.**i.).«,*,44H.H' H«i HI} •'>n f H ^ 

hf^ ^:'tl iUi^; ni:h{ HV* f«Kv 

MTTrC it'ffH n>i 

^;i^t\ iil^A Uta^ 

4'^ -*»^^ ^' 

^i^.'-*i.>»rt^|K\ •■t:^-, fii*^^ f^-'- . 

tt*^s ^, >iH. «H<V^ ^»»^) 

f^Tr *r'^ 

^i»)MM.>. i^H^ ?«»m, ^^'t 

1?^' rtfiii, H4>r. rtf-'^ '^'^'^i ^'^^^ 

tfitti 

t^.M«^v*,T*iw^w^ »t M ^^-"^^v. ^^^^ 

H?^ H^'^ 

ti^.m.n.»»iv n^i^nt^ ?^ ^ ^ :^ i?»n 
t4 *^ >hk Jii?**. «^») ^'^^^^ 

nitn nm ^^''^ 



.VwHif.K''^»M*'t(« '^^ 

•v.^'l^ uiv rv V- 'i*^f '''^^^ 
/riH-i^ ''-1^; '^'-'^^ ^ 

Hsi'/ lii^Hi Mt-'f^ 
>^jfr>.'.rM:^l> ^^'^^ ^^^^^ 

if*t:Tr }|^) ^4 am 
id*. •>« «^f*f MM, H i/^**^^ 

■•f.HM^j! H«. Uf, H^^. 

4V,V.*^.M.tftV ii^ Jji^ ^ t4 
^tH. Hxi, 

fl.t*^.»t(»*f0^^4* ^H«t-Si^^?i mff, ni^^ 

HVit ?[^. t*-**-., tt«?» 

tv^H*' *ii ^ "y^- 

H^M^,H*.rt» lUf m,.. «?^-iv. Kf>^. 
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A#i*f^ M i*>^ Hftv h-'W .yj»>4 »HtK' ^ )<^vK'^*«tV 

^^S_ ^'♦W^ 
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.^^.i^^a^-" ' ^ ti^siirfiii^ "' lasj-Ji -i.- gjj L... jLaat- ifiiii 7t|]rgKtt feat i^ygHiib 
Jljiij'/iTfllitMlij^ 

^'fl^hlill^ LSIf*l^'Ns(MJMs) C®'^1i''NHrt^ ^ ^ s^tf'^l^^^ ^ 

^-^2^ -atte,-^ ^^^-^i^-fc-^.:i"^>-^^- friTfriirinfiti^ ftiiTttii«iitiifft W 
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